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PREFACE 


In order to understand the present-day American newspaper and 
its problems, it is necessary to know something of the influences 
that have shaped the course of the press since its inception. This 
book undertakes to furnish an historical background sufficient 
for an intelligent understanding of the American newspaper of to- 
day. Since it is manifestly impossible to present in a single vol- 
ume a complete history of the press in the United States, the 
scope of this book has been limited to a consideration of out- 
standing newspapers and editors that have exerted a strong in- 
fluence on the evolution of the press. Other editors and other 
newspapers have made contributions of significance, but their 
inclusion would have extended the book beyond the limits that 
seemed desirable for a handbook intended for students of jour- 
nalism and for the general reader. 

Because of the importance of English journalism as an influence 
on American journalism previous to 1800, the first chapter has 
been devoted to sketching the development of the English press, 
particularly in those phases that were imitated by American news- 
papers. Later journalistic practices in England that influenced 
newspapers in the United States have been discussed in con- 
nection with various American papers. 

Newspaper files in this country and in England have furnished 
the basis for most of the facts and conclusions presented, and a 
large number of excerpts from newspapers have been included. 
In a few instances where files were not available, secondary 
sources have been used for these quotations. Biographies of 
editors supplied data concerning their lives, as well as material 
from their letters. The original spelling, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and peculiarities of typographical style have been reproduced 
in all quotations as far as it seemed feasible to do so. 

For readers who desire to make further study of the subject, 
a list of readings has been appended, arranged according to the 
chapter divisions, and a supplementary list of readings on nine- 
teenth and twentieth century English journalism has been in- 
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eluded. These readings are not intended to be a complete bibli- 
ography. Other sources of material are given in the footnotes. 

While working in the British Museum during the summer of 
1923 on the beginnings of English journalism, the author dis- 
covered in the Burney Collection of early English newspapers a 
practically complete file for the first two years of James and Ben- 
jamin Fra nklin 's N ew-England C our ant. The file contains all but 
one of the first sixteen numbers, none of which was known to 
have survived. On almost all of the first forty-three issues some 
one has written in ink the names of the contributors. From a 
comparison of the hand-writing of Benjamin Franklin with that 
in which these names w T ere entered, the conclusion was reached 
that he had written them. The new light thus thrown on the be- 
ginnings of the Courant has been discussed briefly in Chapter II. 
At about the same time, Mr. Worthington C. Ford of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society also found that the British Museum 
possessed a file of the Courant , and later, after examining photo- 
stat copies of it, arrived at the same conclusion as to Benjamin 
Franklin's handwriting. The results of his study of these photo- 
stat copies are given by Mr. Ford in the Proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society for April, 1924. 1 

Valuable suggestions were obtained from the researches in the 
history of early English journalism made by Mr. J. G. Muddi- 
man, who has usually published his results under the name of 
J. B. Williams; and from Miss Elizabeth C. Cook's monograph, 
Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers , 1704-1750. 

The author is indebted to Mr. Richard Hooker of the Spring- 
field Republican for a photograph of Samuel Bowles; to Mr. 
Arthur H. Yunker of the same paper for a zinc etching of the 
first page of the first issue of that paper (to Mr. Irwin Kirkwood 
of the Kansas City Star for a photograph of William Rockhill 
Nelsonj)to Mr. John O'Hara Cosgrave of the New York World 
for a portrait of Joseph Pulitzer; to Professor James Melvin Lee 
of New York University for reproductions of two early corantos; 
to Mrs. Hiram F. Hunt of Kingston, Rhode Island, for a rare 
Sunday u extra" of the New York Transcript containing an ac- 
count of the Robinson- Jewett murder case; to Mr. Roy W. 
Howard for data concerning the Scripps-McRae and the Scripps- 

1 Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 1923-24, vol. 57, pp. 336-53. 
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Howard newspapers; and to the(state Historical Society of Wis- 
consin^for permission to photograph material in its newspaper 
files. 

To the critical judgment and untiring assistance of his wife, 
Alice Haskell Bleyer, the author acknowledges his deepest grat- 
itude. 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison 
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MAIN CURRENTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM 

• 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY ENGLISH JOURNALISM 
i. The Rise of the Press 

The period of English colonization in what is now the United 
States coincides almost exactly with the period during which 
journalism in England came into existence and developed into a 
vital force in the social and political life of the nation. Despite 
the barriers that separated the New World from the Old, the ties 
that bound the colonists to the mother country were so dose that 
the rise of news periodicals in England could not fail to have a 
profound influence on the beginnings and the development of 
American colonial journalism. The printing presses and type 
used by American printers were imported from England. The 
names, form, and make-up of colonial newspapers were copied 
from English papers. American newspaper publishers depended 
upon English papers, not only for most of their English and 
European news, but for much of their editorial matter in the form 
of essays and letters addressed to the publishers. Such original 
material as the colonial papers contained was generally written in 
a form and style closely imitating similar contributions in the 
English press. In short, the newspapers of the colonies were 
modeled on those of the mother country. 

A brief review, therefore, of the significant steps in the evolu- 
tion of the English news periodicals in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries makes possible a better understanding of the 
American papers of the same period. 

That a century and a half should have been allowed to pass 
between the time when Caxton set up the first printing press in 
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England, in 1476, and the publication in 1621 of the first coranto, 
the earliest English prototype of the modern newspaper, seems 
incomprehensible today. So necessary has the newspaper become 
in modem life that we should naturally assume that one of the 
first uses to which the printing press would be put would be to 
print the news. The long delay, however, is easily accounted for 
by the political, religious, and social conditions during this period. 

In times of political and religious unrest like the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the dangers of unrestricted printing as a 
possible means of spreading sedition and heresy could not be over- 
looked. Restrictions on freedom of discussion, made by both the 
Church and the State, and extremely limited means of communi- 
cation, imposed great handicaps on the publication of news. The 
lack of postal facilities made well-nigh impossible the collection of 
news and its dissemination in printed form. 

Printing was early recognized as one of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, to be carried on under royal supervision. Caxton and his 
fellow craftsmen, enjoying royal encouragement and privileges, 
were not inclined to risk disfavor by printing anything that might 
give offense. Later, royal patents were issued to a limited 
number of printers. By thus restricting the business of publish- 
ing, the Government could the more easily supervise the products 
of the presses. The licensing of all books before they could be 
printed was provided for in a proclamation issued by Henry VIII 
in 1 534. The King’s efforts to reform the Church led Parliament 
in 1542-43 to pass an “Act for the Advancement of true Religion 
and for the Abolishment of the Contrary,” which confirmed the 
absolute power of the Crown to regulate printing and all other 
forms of discussion. The licensing system for all publications, en- 
forced in the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, was promptly up- 
held by Queen Elizabeth in a proclamation issued soon after she 
came to the throne. The Stationers’ Company, incorporated in 
1556 by master printers, was a recognized organization which 
could regulate printing and cooperate with the authorities in 
supervising publications. Star Chamber ordinances of 1566 and 
1586, reenforcing the royal decrees, established severe penalties 
for unauthorized printing. No relief from these drastic restric- 
tions on freedom of printing and discussion was granted by 
James I. Under such draimstances unlicensed publication of 
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current news and comment would have been fraught with great 
danger. 

News, however, was disseminated through means other than 
periodical publications. An interesting forerunner of the news- 
paper, for example, is to be found in the broadsheet ballad de- 
scribing some recent crime, catastrophe, scandal, battle, or death 
of a notable personage. The journalistic character of these bal- 
lads was indicated by the Elizabethan dramatist, Thomas Middle- 
ton, when in 1620 he wrote that a ballad monger never lacked a 
subject to write of; “one hangs himself today, another drowns 
himself tomorrow, a sergeant stabbed next day; here a pettifogger 
a’ the pillory, a bawd in the cart’s nose, a pander in the tail; 
hie mulier , h<zc vir , fashions, fictions, felonies, fooleries; — a hun- 
dred havens has the balladmonger to traffic at, and new ones still 
daily discovered.” 1 These ballads were often sung by hawkers 
who offered them for sale on the street, quite as newsboys today 
shout the most important news in their papers. 

Contemporary criticism shows that some of these ballads were 
regarded as quite as sensational, and quite as often concerned 
with trivial events, as were some newspapers of a later date. 
Chettle in his Kind-Harts Dreame (1592) describes the ballad- 
mongers of the period thus : 2 

A company of idle youthes, loathing honest labour and dispising 
lawful trades, betake themselves to a vagabond and vicious life, in 
every corner of Cities and market Townes of the Realme, singing 
and selling ballads and pamphlets full of ribaudrie, and all scur- 
rilous vanity, to the prophanation of God’s name, and withdraw- 
ing people from Christian exercises, especially at faires, markets, 
and such public meetings. 

Equally critical of these forerunners of the newspaper is the 
author of a pamphlet entitled Martine Mar-Sixtus , who in 1591 
wrote: 3 

. . . scarce a cat can look out of a gutter, but out starts a half- 
peny Chronicler, and presently A propper ballet [ballad] of a 
strange sight is endited. 

1 Middleton, Thomas. The World Tost at Tennis , A. H. Bullen, ed., vol. vn, 
P- 154 . 

2 Percy Society , vol. 5, p. 13. 

$ Martine Mar-Sixtus — A .second replie against the defens ory and Apology of 
Sixtus the Jift late Pope of Rome y p. 2 of The Epistle Dedicatorie . 
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As the ballad-maker was the journalist for the masses, so the 
educated intelligencer in Elizabethan and Jacobean England 
served as news-gatherer and news-letter writer for the statesman, 
or man of affairs, who desired to be informed regarding the 
news of London. When public men went abroad, they arranged 
with their secretaries or with these intelligencers to keep them 
in touch with events at home by means of written letters of 
news. 

Some foreign news was also available in England during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the form of printed pam- 
phlets called “relations,” generally translated from Continental 
originals. These “relations,” however, were not periodical publi- 
cations. 

It was in Holland, not in England, that the first sheets of 
foreign news were printed in English. Considerable printing in 
Eng lish was done in Holland, particularly of books and pamphlets 
that could not be published in England with impunity. 1 The 
first extant news-sheet appeared in Amsterdam, without title or 
headlin e, dated December 2, 1620. It contained an account of the 
battle of Weissenberg, near Prague, on November 8, which had 
resulted in the defeat of Frederick, Elector of the Palatinate and 
head of the Protestant Union, whom the Bohemians, revolting 
against the Hapsburgs, had chosen as their king. England was 
interested in the fate of Frederick, because he had married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I. His defeat at Weissenberg, which 
marked the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, resulted in his 
losing, not only the throne of Bohemia, but the title of Elector of 
the Palatinate. 

Besides this first sheet of news, others printed in Holland have 
survived, dated at irregular intervals from December 23, 1620, to 
September 18, 1621, and bearing such headlines as Corrant out of 
Italy, Germany, &c; CourantNewes out of Italy, Germany, Bohemia, 
Poland, &“c; and Corante, or, Newes from Italy, Germanie, Hunga- 
rie, Spaine and France. These two-page news-sheets, dealing 
entirely with foreign news, doubtless were sent from Holland to 
England to meet the English demand for news of the struggle 

1 Two of the Pilgrim Fathers, William Brewster and Edward Winslow, were en- 
gaged in printing English pamphlets in Leyden, Holland, before they came to 
America in 1620. 



CORANTE, OR, NEWES FROM 

Italy, Gcrmanie,Hungarie, Spaine and France. i6iu 


Trrm Ljant the $ of /tent 1 6lt. 

O Vr King id perfon lies before S lob»D**£etf, whereto 
the Duke of Roans brother is goueroour ; whereof the 
Towne ifliied out 2. mile towards thar enerote r FirftTfas* 
j»w»rregiinent,and *fter them a company of light horfemen, 
stret that a croce for 8 dayei was made therein to mtrearefot 
peace ; In ttte incane time preparation is made to befiege Ro- 
chetl, and the Duke <&<?*//> is gonroMarfelhs, there topre- 
pare an armieby Sea, to befiege RochelJ bv water, Monfiere 
£.*Jigntrra is not permitted to goe from the Court.it may be, 
becaufe they feate, that he being a Souidier of great experi- 
ence might feeke to «tde thofe of the religion $ it is fayd that 
chert fhalbe s new goueroour chofco in his place of gouern* 
cr>rrvc tn DaulphiDOis. 

In Parris in regard of certain* matfhaH matters ,rhe (pirim- 
aiTcrnbled together , and as the Biihop of Bolloma defi- 
ted to haue obedience before the Parliament , as bebegtmne 
to frame his Oration, his fpeachbeganne to fade him, and 
he would haue giuen it tn writing, he could cot doe ir, 
but vmhm three hourcs after he died fpcachlefTe. 

From Fentee the il eflant 1621. 

From Millane it is written, lhatalthough there hath 3.com- 
Gitlljons already btofemout of Spaine to reftorcValrelnia 
again* ;the gmiernourto the eonrrane fends-more men the- 
ther, the hke doth tne Arch Duke fjtepel lnr t and leethat 14. 
companies of Switzers entred into l topoldnt gouemetnent ; 
and therein borne ao Abby thereflitunon ii tlaycd, yet the 
Spaniards were forced to giuc backe.who won.-er much.that 
the Duke of Sauoy matters many Souidier* j^nthebey know 
.•At his m ent. 

From Conflanlinople it is written that the great Turke 
vfctih'i principal! officers, is con to Adrunapolie. with a 
great number oflamtzei esandSpaggyaos hisarmie. befides 
the Tarranam being 500 thoufand tttong.rhat haue taken 4., 
millions and a halte ot SuUianes out of the treafune with' 
them to pay their Souldicrs, and he hath dehocred 4.fton died 
choufand Suidanes to his generall of the Seas , who W11I17O. 
Ihippes or gailiesugon into the blacke Set , to kerpe the', 

, Coflackenbackc, that with their gallies.Tfed to goealmoft 
ioC onttantmople, and other letters certifie, chat the great 
Tdrke , will gocmroPolonla with l^o.thoufand men , and 
will fend lOO thodfand inro Moidauia , and as many into 
Hungary, to wichftaod the Emperor of Gcrmame ifheat- 
tctrptelb any fhme* 

From 'Lent phi » Httngarit the 4.0 f fane, If It, 

Poercis great trouble , there are 4OO Dutch louldtersln 
the T o wne.and thetc thali 1 ZOCXmore come, which will trou- 
ble eunuch. 

The 6 of Tune it Fperies there {halt an aflerobltebehof- 
<len without doubt , becaufe Brtblem (j+btnr it drfirous to 
linowot the Nobllitic there fmall relolunon, whether they 
v/illhold wrthhmnorrvotift'islhought, that the 13 of lune 
he will march forward with all his forces , and that the Mar. 
qms ofjagemcdars will tovnc with him ttrangcthmgswill 
{fiortly be heard of, whofoeuei hues to feethem ; feeing he* 
can doe nothing in ihe tteatie Ol peace , becaufe they fough* 
tobetray Him.ir isfaydthxt^O ihoufand Tutkes , and 10 
thoufand Tartarian* are marching forward.that arc to fall vp. 
on Krain and Kaenetcn Codbemercifull vnto es.ifu comes 
lothat, that the Tbikes and Tsitanans fhouTd Ccttroy this 
goodlyCountrie.Cod tumc it all to the hett. 

From t entfebtb* 10 *[ f*»c \6z t. ! 

To morrow the generall iffcmbly of the States is to begun 
atEperici, and this day there ate certame letters come, one 
from the Emperor wherein he writes -eery friendly vr;to 
IheSt at€ *« another from the Lords Palatine, and tbe third 
(romSerfebtGttrgen. with all 10 a manner are fent enro Beth- 
ttrn Gehra there King,. What aafvtcrc Gull be giuenthetn, 


and dais alfemblie will tfett,we (lull hmeafrer know 
From 7{ert tbel 5 of fane 1621. 

On Whitttsnday hit grace “let Bntthnpr Hoff* ten Van Gt*» 
ufethar w« agent foe cfw Emperor he ere, fncill this prettoe, 
goe out of pnfon, who was foxceiro dAiuer the key oihi* 
MaHe. and it was opened to fee what was therein. 

lieutenant Lebxne bath a good number of men by him X* 
gaine, yttterd<ycaufed IO. barrels ofbeere , aod fome wine 
to be lent mro hu qnif reT , a great number of men coroe to 
him with his grace.entertau es,and the money giuea rh%m 10 
hand is payd tn Bethlemifh lucket s.and Rhens g^IckNoblt s; 
he giues a horfe roan I y . florins in hand ; it ts thought thic 
they will fhortly goe to Qtmathaw aroileandahalfefruro 
beoce, which for thamis aRrongFort. tberefnreihey inread 
to fortifie themfeloes therein : Lafchw»tx. was yefttrday 
mote che« halfe burnt by fire thu fell in a Male houfc. 

From Nnstht 20 of Jme 1 02 1. 
it isTaid tf.or 700 ofthefe ftubee Souldiers horfeMen fhall 
come bether , yetterday about 2. of the chxkc at night there 
came 3. Potts hethet to whst end we know not, but all the 
Captatnes that were herein the Towne , were fenc for to the 
Mirquu, ancfprefently polla were fent into the quarter, a»«d 
thepeople willed to come. The Towne-gstea were kept ttiut 
till nine cf the clocke in the moraine, anu at Isft none hut tne 
gateirnder the coll f owre was let open, and all ihe company 
that lay tn the hci* Towne , ttood ftill marines about io.of 
the clocke^hc fame company came 10 betner and were fet be* 
fore the laner Optatnrs houfe , wrtth commanderoent to* 
charge there pceccs, after that they were fent into the Caftre, 
and therein alfo are fome of the Burgers with them that lay 
therein before, while this company went into the Cattle, the 
Lorrehoule company , ttood ttill behind the Cattle m which* 
procuri-h no (mill fcare. 

Y- fterday it was reported , that Btuten belonging to the 
Marquis wai burnt by the Polandrts, and lagetetniorp takers 
by the Emperors torces , whether it be fo or not, by the neic 
wi (hall know : Since ihe gd tiers are daily caried by the Cap* 
taine* and Commaundcr s into the quarter to pay the SilcCiaa * 
Soaldicrs, 

From Vienna the 2 f.effttn< 1 6ll. 

Although Stentxul T*rrfo ts in treat! c with the 

Hungirianitn Ncwheufcl will not grant to yeild,but will ra- 
ther cut Tturfe in peeces , then graunt to yeijd i Therefore 
great ttcre of great Ordinance , ballets and powder are this 
weeke fent thether to batter the Towne ; rhere islikewife 
600 thoufand Florins in money, and lOOtboufahd Florins 
in lewtlslcnr , to giueeuery one ofour Souldicrs j monetbs 
pay : iu die rocane time the Hungarians c!arly skirnutti witfs 
our men, and it is fayd that B-tbUm at Cafchew prepares a 
greyt ftrengch to releiue Ncwbcaf-l , and that Setfcbj 
fecleestottop hrspsflage. 

On this fide the Eatle of Colaldo hath gotten the Rudia* 
ners goods out of the muincible Cattle called G.ffiugen, 
wherehe hnmfclfeis , wixreoi there is a deale ofcorneaud 
wine come, which it fent backc to papa and the comifcrJica 
borders. 

In Morauia, therearemore principal! Lords andPorger* 
eommt'tedto pTlfoo.whofecxpeAatioo,as*Ifo in Prague of 
rHe pnlonets Thali this weeke be done, and Erefmut&L 
1 Van Lemdam fhaU bebroughr pnfoner* hethcr^ 

The Emperors tourney to Prague fhall begin the fifr of Iu- 
lie, and the RickesdayatRegenfpurgihall begin the l, of 
Scmptcmbcr. 

From 'Prague the 1 6. of Inn 1 1 $\ I • 

The feuenth ol this monetb. as 8. dues ttnee ir was writ- 
ten, old Se«f^i»f,oneofthe»mprifoneddirf£lors, «o themght 
time threw htmfelt’e headlong out of thewhucTowrer into 
the ditches and there died, hs* body was yettetday cut 104. 

quarto v 


The First Page of a Single-Sheet Coranto, Printed at Amsterdam in 

July, 1621 

Size of page, 6^i in. by ^ 
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between Protestant and Catholic forces at the outset of the 
Thirty^ Years' War. 

The first of these sheets of foreign news, or “corantos,” to be 
printed in England probably appeared in July, 1621. The earli- 
est ones were doubtless reprints of corantos published in Am- 
sterdam, for, on August 4, 1621, an intelligencer in London wrote 
to his patron, the English ambassador to Holland, that there were 
printed “ every week, at least, corrantos, with all manner of news, 
and as strange stuff as any we have from Amsterdam.” 1 Thomas 
Archer was evidently the publisher of these first English news- 
sheets printed in London, for, according to another letter, dated 
September, 1621, he was punished “for making, or adding to, 
his corrantos.” 2 None of them, however, has come down to 
us. 

The earliest extant prototype of the newspaper printed in Eng- 
land is a coranto, issued by Nicholas Bourne, under the date of 
September 24. 1621. Like those printed in Holland, it bore only 
a headline and not a title. This headline read, Cor ante, or , newes 
from Italy , Germany , Hungarie , S paine and France , 1621. 3 At the 
end this legend appeared: London Printed for N. B. September 
the 24 . 162 r . Out of the Pie Dutch Coppy printed at Franckf ord. Five 
similar corantos, also published by Bourne, bearing the dates 
September 30, October 2, 6, 11, and 22, 1621, with variants in 
type and spelling of the headline, Corant or Weekly Nerves, from 
Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, Bohemia, France, and the Low- 
Countries, have survived as further evidence that the publication 
of foreign news at more or less regular intervals began at this 
time. The legend at the end of the issue of October 11, Out of the 
Low Dutch Coppy, like that at the end of the issues of September 
24 and October 2, Out of the Hie Dutch Coppy , indicates the 
sources of these early corantos — Dutch or German news-sheets. 
All of these corantos were single sheets printed on both sides. 

In 1 622 the single-sheet form was superseded by the news-book 
coranto, a pamphlet consisting of from eight to forty pages. 
From this time until the establishment of the Oxford Gazette in 

1 Quoted in Thomas Birch’s The Court ahd Times of James the First, vol, n, p. 272. 

* Ibid., p. 276. 

3 This headline is practically identical with one used in the English corantos 
printed in Amsterdam by Broer Jonson, between July 9, 1621, and August 2, 1621, 
and by Adrian Clarke at the Hague in August, 1621. 



The 25. of May; 

VVEEKELY 

Nevves from. Italy, 

GERMANIE, HVNGARIA, 

BOHEMIA, the palatinate, 

France, and the Low Countries. 


Tranjhted out of tbcLo'to Dutch Qftit. 



London, 

Printed by L V. for ISlidrolas (Bourne and Thmutt 
Archer, and are to be fold at their (hops at the • 
Exchange, and in (Pojxs-h&d^Bdlaie. 

16 2a 

The First Page of the Earliest News-Book Coranto, London, 1622 
Size of page, 4 in. by 6 J 4 In. 
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1665, all English news periodicals were in pamphlet form. The 
earliest extant issue of these news-book corantos, dated May 23, 
1622, was published by Thomas Archer and Nicholas Bourne, and 
bore the hea dlin e, Weekely Newes from Italy, Germanie, Eungaria , 
Bohemia, the Palatinate , France, and the Low Countries. Another 
weekly news-book, begun on August 2, 1622, by Nathaniel Butter, 
and continued by him in conjunction with Bourne, Archer, and 
others for over two years, was numbered consecutively beginning 
with the issue of October 15, 1622. Like the other corantos, 
Butter’s had a headline of contents that was different in each 
issue, rather than a title, and hence was not, as has been errone- 
ously stated, entitled The Weekly Newes. That Butter, however, 
appreciated the value of continuity in the issue of news-books, is 
shown b)~ the explanation of his purpose in the third number, 
dated August 23, 1622: 1 

If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy the weekly rela- 
tion of Newes, be desirous to continue the same, let them know 
that the writer, or transcriber rather, of this Newes, hath published 
two former newes, the one dated the 2d and the other the 13th of 
August, all of which do carry a like title . . . and have dependence 
upon one another; which manner of writing and printing he doth 
propose to continue weekly by God’s assistance, from the best and 
most certain intelligence. 

At the dose of the year 1624, Butter and Bourne headed their 
news-book The Continuation of our Weekly Newes, a title taken 
over at the beginning of 1625 by a publisher styling himself 
Mercurius Briiannicus, possibly Thomas Archer. As this desig- 
nation was continued for at least twenty-three successive weekly 
issues, it may be regarded as the first instance of the use of a title 
for a coranto news-book. 

Butter and Bourne were the principal publishers of the corantos 
until 1632, when all of them were suppressed at the request of the 
Spanish ambassador, because some of their foreign news reflected 
on the house of Austria. They were not revived until 1638, when, 
by royal letters patent, Butter and Bourne were given the ex- 
dusive right to print foreign news. 

These corantos, first as single sheets, then as news-books, con- 

1 Quoted in Tercentenary Handlist of English and Welsh Newspapers , Magazines 
and Reviews, p. 1 8 . 
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taming only foreign news gleaned largely if not entirely from Con- 
tinental news periodicals, constitute the first stage in the evolu- 
tion of English journalism. 

The forerunners of periodicals of domestic news, as distinct 
from the corantos of foreign news, are apparently to be found in 
the written news-letters recording the proceedings of Parliament 
that were sent out from London by scriveners, or clerks, as early 
as 1628. Out of these written parliamentary news-letters de- 
veloped the first printed periodicals of domestic news, the so-called 
“diurnals.” 1 These printed diumals, or news-books, devoted 
primarily to parliamentary proceedings, were the first periodicals 
of domestic news, and hence mark the second stage in the de- 
velopment of journalism in England. 

The diurnals grew out of the struggle between Charles I and 
Parliament culminating in the Civil War, which, like most wars 
since that time, in both England and xAmerica, had a tremen- 
dously stimulating effect on journalism. After the abolition of 
the Star Chamber on August 1, 1641, Parliament, ignoring the 
long-recognized royal prerogative to control all printing, per- 
mitted the publication of the journals of its proceedings, the 
diurnals, in order to lay before the people its side of the con- 
troversy. Immediately various forms of news-book diumals were 
published, as many as fifteen often appearing on a Monday in 
time for the mail which left London on Tuesday. The earliest of 
these diurnals, published by John Thomas on November 29, 1641, 
bore the title, The Heads of Several Proceedings in this Present 
Parliament , and the inside heading, Diurnall Occurrences. With 
the third issue, Diurnall Occurrences , or, The Heads of several pro- 
ceedings in both Houses of Parliament became the outside heading. 
As this title continued to be used through seven issues, it may be 
regarded as the first instance of a title on a periodical of domestic 
news. One of these news-books was A Perfect Diurnall , edited by 
Samuel Peeke, a scrivener of Westminster Hall. Because it dealt 
with events involving the struggle between the two parties both in 
and out of Parliament, and continued' with interruptions from 
1643 to 1655, it may be considered the first important periodi- 
cal of domestic news. Many of the diumals contained, not only 

1 Cf. Notestein, Wallace, and Reif, Frances H. Commons Debates for 1629 , 
University of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences , No. 10, pp. xlii-lv. 
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reports of parliamentary proceedings, but also news of political 
and military affairs. 

The first news-book established to uphold the Kang’s side was 
published at Oxford from 1643 to 1645, with the title, Mercurius 
Aulicus, or “mercury of the court:” It was followed between 
1647 and 1649 by some forty royalist news-books. The use of 
Mercurius in the title of the Mercurius Aulicus and in that of 
other royalist news-books, as well as in the parliamentary party’s 
Mercurius Britanicus (1643-46), gave currency to the term “mer- 
cury ” to designate any news periodical. 1 The figure of Mercury, 
the winged messenger of the gods, came to be used as an emblem 
in the title of news periodicals. 2 

Between 1641 and 1649 the outpouring of parliamentary and 
royalist news-books was very great, in sharp contrast with the 
meager publication of corantos before this time. Over two hundred 
periodicals appeared, although only a few of them survived for 
more than a year. This recognition by both parties of the value 
of the news-book as an effective means of carrying on political 
controversy, marks an important step in the development of the 
press as a medium for influencing public opinion. 

After the execution of the Kang and the establishment of the 
Commonwealth in 1649, a drastically repressive act was passed 
inflicting heavy penalties upon writers, printers, and publishers of 
unauthorized printed matter, exacting a bond from all printers, 
and forbidding the hawking of news-books on the streets. This 
act, renewed in 1653 and made still more stringent in 1655, re- 
sulted in a great decline in all writing for publication. The 
licensed news-books were suppressed. In their place Cromwell 
authorized an official news-book, Mercurius Politicus , with 
Marchamount Nedham as editor. To this publication was 
added in 1655 the Publick Intelligencer (1655-1660), the two to- 
gether constituting a semi-weekly periodical. 

When with the Restoration a system of licensing was renewed, 
Henry Muddiman was given the exclusive right of publishing 
news-books, a privilege that he held from 1660 to 1663. By an 

1 The term “mercurius” was originally used to designate the author of a news 
periodical, as in the case of the semi-annual chronicle in Latin, Mercurius Gailo - 
bdgicus (1594), and the coranto published by Mercurius Britannicus (1625). 

3 It appears in the title of the third newspaper published in the colonies, the 
American Weekly Mercury , which was begun in Philadelphia in 1719. 



A Perfect Diurnall 

OF SOME 

PASS AGES 

IN 

PARLIAMENT' 

And the daily proceedings of the Army under his Excellency 
Si t Thomas Fairfax. 

t root Mnndaytbe 10 of Iamary till Monday the 17 of January .1647 
CoJIe&ed by S.F.G.fot the Utisfadion of fnch is defire to be truly mfbr»c* *. 


Printed by &(?.iad F.L/or Tr*mb CoUt and Laurtm t ' Ail are to 

be 10 d it fibcir Shops ia the Old-baily % m I it Ttmplt-bar. 


Beginning Mmdzy January 10. 

He heufe of Commons this day hid reported to them ; 
from the Committee formerly appointed to view til 
letters and pipers taken in rbcJatewir, cmainepa- 
prrs of warrants ofsnomcnt, fotne of His MajeRics 
own hand writing, Asa warrant for diverting the 
fhips pretended for the reJicfc ofRochcl^ Ad other 
about the Ordnance and Ammunition dtfigred for 
York at the firft beginning of the war with others j 
And it was Ordered that this Committee fhonld ap- 
I point fecrctarici to tranflire and copie cut lercrs and 

* pipers of concernment. An i this Committee arc to 
publifh in print fuch of them as they fhtll think fit for the clearing of all ob/c&ions a 
and undeceiving the people by anuvering fuch pipers as they (hill think fit id vin* 
dication ofafptrfions aft upon the Parliament-. 

th.e Commbrs this day voted fcvcrall Shcriffes for the Counties of Carmar- 
then, Radnor and Cardigan. 

They Ordered a Judge to go down into Hatnpcflrure for the tryall of the /ate mti' 
tineri in the Ifle ol Wight by Ccmmiffion of Ojer and ‘termwer. 

The houfc was moved in bchalfc of Bridgctorth , for the Ioffe they fuftained by- 
fire, amouriting to 70000 1. and upwards : whereupon! briefe was granted for coU 
leaions fomc other places were moved for, that have bin burnt thefe late wars, and 
' 11 D they 

A Typical First Page of A Perfect Diurnall , a News-Book Published 
from 1643 to 1649 

Size of page, 5 in. by 7# in. 
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act of 1662 regulating printing, Roger L’Estrange became licenser 
of the press. The following year he succeeded Muddiman as 
publisher of the two official news-books, the Intelligencer and the 
Newes, which together, in accordance with previous practice, 
formed a semi-weekly publication. 

L’Estrange, doubtless like many others of his time, had little 
confidence in the value of news periodicals for the masses of the 
people. He wrote in the first issue of the Intelligencer , published 
©n August 31, 1663: 

First, as to the point of Printed Intelligence, I do declare my- 
self . . . that supposing the Press in Order; the People in their 
right Wits, and Newes, or No Newes, to be the Question; a 
Publick Mercury should never have My Vote; because I think 
it makes the Multitude too Familiar with the Actions, and 
Counsels of their Superiors; too Pragmatical! and Censorious, 
and gives them, not only an Itch, but a kind of Colourable Right 
and License, to be Meddling with Government 

Nevertheless, L’Estrange appreciated the possibilities of influenc- 
ing public opinion, particularly the views of the common people, 
through the “prudent Menage [management] of a Gazett,” for he 
wrote in the same issue: 

. . . ’tis none of the worst wayes of Address to the Genius, and 
Humour of the Common People; whose Affections are much more 
capable of being tuned and wrought upon, by convenient Hints, 
and Touches, in the Shape and Ayre of a Pamphlet, then by the 
strongest Reasons, and best Notions imaginable, under any other, 
and more sober Form whatsoever. 

During the period of repression, written news-letters were the 
common means of disseminating both foreign and domestic news, 
Especially among the upper classes in the country districts. In 
ihe cities these written news-letters were available to the patrons 
of the coffee-houses, the social clubs of that day. Their circula- 
tion, however, was considerably restricted by the comparatively 
high subscription price. The news, after being gathered and 
written, was copied by a staff of clerks, and enough copies of each 
news-letter were made to supply all the subscribers. Although the 
method of writing these letters by hand was slow and expensive, 
it made possible the dissemination of news that could not with 
impunity be printed. Since their circulation was practically 
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limited to the upper classes, the Government was inclined to be 
less concerned about their contents than it was about matter pub- 
lished in printed form. Henry Muddiman, publisher of the two 
official news-books after the Restoration, and editor of the first 
newspaper, the Oxford Gazette, enjoyed the privilege of sending his 
written news-letters post free, and was thus able to do a thriving 
business in news-letter writing until his retirement in 1689, long 
after the printed newspaper had become established. 1 

The period of the news-book may be said to end, and that of the 
newspaper to begin, with the publication in 1665 of the single- 
sheet, semi-weekly Oxford Gazette , the first English newspaper, 
Renamed the London Gazette , it has continued from that day to 
this as the official paper of the Court. Begun on November 16, 
1665, with Henry Muddiman as editor, while the Court was so- 
journing at Oxford because of the black plague, it followed the 
Court to London, and, with No. 24 on February 5, 1665/6, be- 
came the London Gazette. Printed on both sides of a half-sheet 
folio with two columns on each page, it was designated as a 
“paper” or “slip” of news to distinguish it from a news-book. 
The term, “newspaper,” was not coined until 1670. Etenry 
Muddiman, the writer of the first twenty-three issues of the 
Oxford Gazette and of the first two issues of the London Gazette 
may be said to be the father of the English newspaper. 2 

The refusal of Parliament in 1679 to renew the act of 1 662 
regulating printing, resulted in the appearance, during the follow- 
ing three years, of some twenty newspapers of importance. This* 
revival in journalism took place despite a royal proclamation of 
1680 embodying an opinion given the King by the judges to the 
effect “That His Majesty may by Law Prohibit the Printing and 
Publishing of all News-Books and Pamphlets of News whatsoever, 
not Licensed by His Majesties Authority, as manifestly tending to 
the breach of Peace, and disturbance of the Kingdom.” 3 

1 In the colonies, John Campbell, postmaster of Boston, sent out written news- 
letters to the governors of some of the other colonies for a year at least before he 
began the first regular newspaper published in America (1704), to which he gave 
the name, significant in this connection, of the Boston N ews-Letter. 

2 The application of the term, “gazette to this official newspaper led to its 
adoption for the titles of the official and semi-official newspapers in most of the 
colonies, as, for example, the Boston Gazette , the Pennsylvania Gazette, the New-York 
Gazette, and the South J Carolina Gazette . 

3 London Gazette , May 3-6, 1680. 
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The London Gazette. 


bp %uttjohtp. 

from igtonitf]? 3^ 14, to fiDfiurgfcap June i7._i6So. 


Mojcotv, April i$r, 

T HE Pcrfon which this Coart had Tent 
privately to Ccnflantinople, to learn 
the Sentiments or the Grand Signior 
ard the Divan, concerning a Peace, 
Is returned with an account , That 
according to the belt Information he could gee, 
the Grand Signior was refolvcdnotto departfrom 
Us demand of having all the Ukraine , from the 
Hack, Sea to the Forrjlhenes, yeildcd to him > and 
that bdides, he pretended fansfattion for the 
Charges of the War: Whereupon the Czar, after 
haring confulrcd with his Principal Miniftcrs and 
Officers, has rcfol ved to fend a fccond Embafiy to 
Poland/ to ftrengtbcn the N gotiationof the Mini- 
'fters he has already at that Court, as hkcwifc to 
fend an Ambafiado’r to Frarde, to demand the Affi- 
iiancc of that King againft the Tmfk$,and in con- 
fidciationthereof to otter hiS Subje&s fcvcral ad- 
vantageous Priviledges in their Commerce, 

TVarfiw, May 28. This Yycek arrived here an 
Eacpie-s fent by the deficient of this Crown at Con- 
fiantinople, to .acquaint hisMajefly , That he had 
good grounds to believe that the Ottoman forces 
“Would Advance rhis Summer to the Frontiers Of 
this Kmgdom.That their Armv would be much more' 
confutable then was now believed. That Orders 
had been fent £0 Mahomet Baja, who lyes encamp- 
ed with an Arfry on the XJifinube, to Detach 20000 
mfcn to joyn With fhc Tartari, That the Turkshad 
Built two Bridges over the River NJejler fer the 
Faftage of their Army { And That the Hofpedarof 
Waaebia did make great Pi ovifiott of Vkftuals, 
•which he fent to Cmmec to be kept in the Maga- 
zines there for the ufe of the Tuikiih Army. 

Dmzick., 'June r. From IVdrfaw they write that 
the King had appointed a greae Council to be 
luld there the 10th Inftant, to confidcr what re- * 
lolutions to take i? fhe pre/ent State of Affair s, 
i*ith relation to the Mofcoviccs, especially c-ontt- 
dering that the late Advices from C onjiaminople kc , 
tfocm fee that the Defigns of the Pore are roc only 
againft the Mofeovites, but likewife againft Poland \ 
After which the King will go to Jamorow on the 
Frontiers, more narrowly to obferve the Motions 
of the Ottomans. 

Hamburg, June 14. 'The French Envoy, Mon- 
ficur d' Arcy, Is gone from %eU to Hanouer , and 
Sir Gabriel Silvm 'is now at Cajfd. We may in 
a Chore time expedt to know the Rcfolytions of 
thofc princes upon the Overtures made cp them 
bY the feid Minxfteis. The Duke of Zc8 } having 
received the laft Payment of the Moneys ftipulatcd 
by the Treaty of Peace, or at Icaft thofc Moneys 
being ready hcie, it is not doubted but Boeckjhoede 
will bcevacuated m few days, and reflored lolhc 


SUedes It Is laid that the^EIcflor of Brandenburg 
is going to raife eight new Regim nts, which if 
true, will probably give other Prwiecs occahon tp 
do the like. Yefterday Count Anthony of Oldenburg 
came hither from Copenhagen, The King of Den- 
mark., "they fay, will be, before the end of the 
Month, inthcic parts. The nexv Fortifications here 
arc carrying on with all the diiligence poffible. 

Genous , May z£. \Vc arc cxpe&iflg here the 
French Galleys, Commar.ded by the Duke de Fh 
venrte, of which the French RcEdent has it's feid 
given the Smatc I'Totice^nd that the Duke de Pi- 
vonne has poflrive Orders to oblige the Spanifti 
Galleys, wherever he meets them, to falutc the 
Kings Flag. From Home they write, that Prince 
J? aizeville , Ambaflador from Poland, was at laft 
arrived there. 

Milan, May 19. Our Governor, the Count de 
Melgir , having received advice of the Arrival of 
fcvcral Spamfh Troops at- Final, has fent Ordci 9 . 
for the difpofing of them into fcvcral Quarters* 
It is ftill laid rhat there is an intention of ma- 
king a confldcrabk levy in Sroijferlani for the Ser- 
vice of this Country. 

Sty* burg, June 12. The Baron de MoncUr, the 
French King’s Lieutenant in Alfaee, continues- en- 
camped zt^Landaw, the number of Ins Forces en- 
creaiing dally. The French do now pretend to thd 
Sovereignty of all the Baillages of the Palatinate 
on this fide the %binc, as well as thofc belonging to 
this City. Our MagiftratesJiavc defired time to de- 
clare themfclvcs, and arc buty to find out Inch arw 
tient Papers and Records as may make it appear 
that the faid Baillages, belonging, to them, do not 
in the kaft depend on the great Baillagc of Hague- 
navf, which the French make the Foundation ofiheir 
Pretension. Some days fince arrived here two Boat9 
laden with fcvcral Field Pieces and Ammunition, for 
the Service of the French Camp. The Governor of 
the Cattle of Falktnburg cannot yet be prevailed 
with to Surrender it, whlchthc Fiench liavemada 
ufe both or Threats and Promifes to perfuadc him 
to do. 

C ologne , Juje % 4 . There are fe veral French O ffi- 
~ ccr ? here and in our Neighbourhood who Liftmen, 
which being known, the- pcoplp here are much 
diflacisfied at It. ]£ is reported that fcvcral French 
Tioops will come and live m this Dlocefs, and in 
the Country' of Juliers , for their Money, a» the/ 
didin 1 6ft. before the breaking out of the War * 

Bruffels, Junes 2. The Prince of Najjlm is re- 
turned from Flanders , where he has bc*n to fet- 
tle the new Magiftrates in the fcvcral Cuicsef* 
tliat province ; and about the end of this Week 
bis Excellency goes for Antwerp , where he will 
expeft the return of the Marquis is Bcurgmxncrr 
ficni Holland, and give him his Dif^atches m ordet 
to his beginning bis Tourney to the Emperor* 
I J r C* The Prince or raudemm, as Admiral of 
thefc Provinces, has received 20000 Crowns, to 


A Typical First Page of the London Gazette , the First English Newspaper 

Size of page, in. by in. 
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First and chief among these twenty newspapers was Benjamin 
Harris’s Domestick Intelligence, or Xews both from City and Country . 
Published to prevent false reports , which began on July 9, 1679, 
and continued with interruptions until 1681. As Harris in 1690 
made the first attempt to print a newspaper in America, his career 
in England is of peculiar interest. In 1679 he was convicted of 
publishing a pamphlet offensive to the Government, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £500, to stand in the pillory, and to give 
surety for his good behavior for three years. Failure to pay the 
fine resulted in his imprisonment for two years, but during this 
time he resumed the publication of his paper, then called The 
Protestant ( Domestic^ ) Intelligence , which had been suspended for 
eight months. In 1 686 a quantity of pamphlets that he had 
printed were seized, and warrants were issued for his arrest, but, 
before he could be apprehended, he fled to America and settled in 
Boston. 1 

After the House of Commons refused in 1695 to reenact the 
licensing system in force since 1685, even though the House of 
Lords had voted its renewal, the press in England was free from 
licensing in advance of publication. William III did not insist on 
the royal prerogative in the matter of printing, and from that 
time on, newspapers were subject only to the laws of seditious 
libel. Although this new freedom did not immediately result in 
the establishment of many papers, it eventually led in the eight- 
eenth century to the development of journalism as a vital force in 
the social and political life of England. Papers of the period, such 
as the Postman , the Flying Post , and the Post Boy , were single 
sheets printed on both sides, like the London Gazette. Like the 
Gazette , also, they were published semi-weekly, on Tuesday and 
Saturday, the two days of the week when mail went out from 
London. 

A popular innovation in journalism was introduced in March, 
1689/90, by John Dunton, a London bookseller, when he began 
the Athenian Mercury , a weekly publication devoted to questions 
asked by readers and answered by the editors. Whole numbers 
were given up to questions and answers on love and marriage, 

1 These facts concerning his career are set forth by Harris in a petition to the 
House of Commons, a facsimile of which is given by Worthington C. Ford in his 
Boston Book Market, p. 88. 
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quite in the manner of present-day “ advice to the lovelorn.” The 
popularity of this paper led, not. only to the establishment of 
others like it, but to the introduction of question and answer de- 
partments into regular newspapers. The first periodical for 
women, the Ladies Mercury (1693), consisted entirely of questions 
and answers concerning love, courtship, and marriage. The 
Spectator in several essays satirized these questions and answers 
on affairs of the heart. 1 The popularity of this feature of journal- 
ism no doubt led readers to write letters to newspapers on matters 
of everyday life, in an easy, familiar style. 2 

The first daily paper, the Daily Courant , appeared on March n, 
1702. It was a single small sheet, printed on only one side, so 
that, as the publisher, Elizabeth Mallet, announced in the first 
issue, the news might be “confin’d to half the Compass, to save 
the Publick at least half the Impertinences, of ordinary News- 
Papers.” Two interesting details of its policy were announced 
by the editor in the initial number: first, “at the beginning of each 
Article he will quote the Foreign Paper from whence 5 tis taken, 
that the Publick, seeing from what Country a piece of News 
comes with the Allowance of that Government, may be better 
able to Judge of the Credibility and Fairness of the Relation”; 
and second, “Nor will he take upon him to give any Comments or 
Conjectures of his own, but will relate only Matter of Fact; sup- 
posing other People to have Sense enough to make Reflections for 
themselves.” 3 Elizabeth Mallet, the first publisher, seems to 
have abandoned the undertaking within the first two weeks, but 
publication was resumed by Samuel Buckley a month later. In 
reprinting her original announcement of policy, he expanded the 
points quoted above, thus: 4 

1 Cf. Spectator , Nos. 591, 607, 614, and 625 (September 8, October 15, November 1, 
and November 26, 1714). 

2 Benjamin Franklin’s first journalistic effort at the age of sixteen, the “Silence 
Dogood” letters, contributed to his brother’s paper, the New-England Courant , in 
1722, was of this type. In this connection it is interesting to note that the Athenian 
Oracle, a reprint in three volumes of questions and answers taken from the Athenian 
Mercury, was among the books in the library of the New-England Courant , according 
to a statement in that newspaper on June 2 5- July 2, 1722. 

3 The first American newspaper, the Boston News-Letter , begun in 1704, two years 
after the establishment of the Daily Courant , followed the practice of giving the 
name of the paper from which its foreign news was taken, and had little or no 
comment on the news. 

4 Daily Courant , April 25, 1702. 



The Daily Courant. 


W cdncfday, March 1 1* i Toa. 


prom t&eHari an Courant, Dated Ma B eh jS. N. 5 - 
Naplej, Feb. ax. 

N Wednd"day la ft, our New Viceroy, 
the Duke of JEfcalena, arriv'd hmc With 
A Squadron of the Galleys of Sicily. He 
made his Entrance drrft m a. French ha- 
bit i and co give u* the greater Hopes 
•*>T the Kang's coming hither, went to Lodge in one 
of the JUate Palaces, leaving the Royal Ooe for his 
iMajcfty. The Marquis of Grtgni is alfb arriv'd here 
■With a Regiment cd French. 

I^ome, Feb.x 5. In a Military Congregation of State 
that was held here, it was Rcfoiv’d to draw a Line 
jCrom Afcoli to the Borders of the EcdcfiaiH cal State, 
thereby to hinder the Incurfiorrs of the Tran {alpine 
.Troops, Orders -arc feat to Cwita V ecchu. tjo fit our 
the Galleys,' and to ftxengihrn the^Sarrifon -of that 
Place. Stgnioc Cafah is made Governor -afPeruguL 

eonrinue ftillin the Iirtpertxl FmWSbSrfrV Palace j 
where his JGjROeltency has a Guard o{ 50 Men -every 
“Night m Arms. The King of Portugal has dWtr'dr 
the Arch-Birhoprick-of Lisbon, ■'vacant by the Death 
of Cardinal Sonia, for > the Infante his fecond Son, 
who is about tt Years old. 

■ VUrma, Mar.4. Orders are Cent to the 4 Regiments 
■of Foot, the x of Cuiraffiers, and to that of Dra- 
goons, "which am broke up from Hungary, and axe 
on their way to Italy, and which confift of about 
it 4 or .15000 Mcn.to Iiaften their March thither with 
jilt Expedition. -The <5 new Regiments of Huflars 
lh*\ ate now railing, are in fq great a forwazdnefs, 
that they will be cotnpleac, aqd in a Condition to 
march by the middle of May. Pnnce Lewis of 
'Baden has written to Court, to cxcufe hranfelf from 
coming thither, his Prefcncc bong fo very nccellary, 
and fo much defr'd on the Upper-Rhinc. 

Irranc fort. Mar. 13 - The Marqoiis d' Uxellcs is 
come to Stratburg, and is to draw together a Body 
of fomc Regiments of Horfe and Four from the Ga- 
rifons of AlCicc j but will not Irtfen thofc of Stras- 
.burg and Laridau, which are already very weak. 
On the other hand, the Troops of His Imperial Ma- 
yefty, and his Alhcvatt; going to form a Body near 
Gcrmclhein in the Palatinate, of which Place, as well 
as of the -Lines at Spires, Prince Lewis of Baden is 
exported to take a View,’ in three or four days. 
The Englifh and Dutch Miniftcrs,the Count ofFrilc, 
and the Baron Vander Meer,- and likcwifc the Im- 
perial Envoy Count Lowenftein, arc gone to Nord- 
lingem and it is hop'd that in a Ihort time we fhall 
hear from thence of fomc favourable Rcfolutionafor 
the Security of the Empire. 

Lieg*, Mar. u* The French have taken the Can- 
non 4 e Longie, who was Secretary to t;hc Dean dc 
Mean,ipuc of our Caftle, where he has been for fomc 
time a Frifoner,, and have deliver'd him to the Pro* 
vdft of Maubcuge, who hascariy’dhim from hence, 
but we do not know Whither., 

Pam, Mar. 1 Our Letfe$» ftiqtn Italy fay, Tljat 
moft of our Retnforceint-ntS’were Landed there ; 
that she Imperial and Ecclefiaftical Troops leem to 
live very peaceably with one another in thc’Coimiry- 
of Parma, and that the Duke of Vendome, as he 
was yjfiting feveral Pofts* was wjthia 100 Paces of 
falling into the Hands of rhe Germans. The Duke 
of Chartres, the Prince of Conti, and feveral other 
Prmces of the Blood, are to make the Campaign in 


Flanders under the Duke of Burgundy ; and tho 
Duke of Maine it co Command upon rh* ft fnr»» 

Prom the Amft er cbem Co ctant, Dated Mar. jfi* 

Hp**, Feb. p.$. "We are taking here all poflible Pre- 
cautions for the Security of the Fcdefiafbca! State 
in this present Conjtmrturc, and have defir'd to rale 
3000 Men in the Cantons of "Switzerland. The Pope' 
has appointed the Duke of Berwick to be his Lieu- 
tenant-General, and be it tp Command 6000 Men 
on the Frontiers of Naples : V He has alio fettled up- 
on h i m a P enfi o n of dooo Crowns "a *ycar dunngLiio* 

From the Paris Cotmte, Doted Mar. 18. 1701. 

fefar. 17. 600 French Soldiers are arrived 
bere,ajui arc exported to be follow'd by 3400 more. 
A Courier that ca^e tether on the 14th. has brought 
1 -erre r s by which wr -aa^oifux'd. -that zte* King, of 
Spaia defignt to-beJictc towards the end of March ; 
and accordingly Ordcxs are given to make the no’ 
ceflary Preparations againft his Arrival. The two 
Troops of Horfe that were’ Commanded to the A- 
bruzzo are pofted at Pefcara with a Body of Spanifli 
Foot, and others in the Forr of Montbno. 

Barit, March. 18. We have Advice from Toulon 
of the 5th inftam, chat the "Wind having long flood 
favourable, ixooe Men were already fail 'd foi Italy, 
that x 5 00 more were Embarking, and chat by the 
tjth it was hoped they might all get thither. The 
Count d’ Eftrces -jariv<L there on the Third inftant, 
and fet all hand* at. wade to fir out the Squadron 
of 9 Men of War and fome Fregats, that are Ap- 
pointed 1 o carry ihoKing of Spain to Naples. His 
Cxtholick Majefty will go on Board the Thunder tt, 
of no Guns. 

We have Advice by an Expreft from Rome of die 
1 8th of February, That norwkhftandmg the prcdiiig 
Inftanccs of the Imperial Embaflidour, the Pope 
had Condemn’d the Marquis del Vafto to lofc bis 
Head and his Eftate to be confifcated, for not ap- 
pearing to Anfwcr the Charge again!* him of Pub- 
Lddy Scandalizing Cardinal JanJon. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

TT wifi be found from the Foreign Prints, which from 

time to time, asOccafion ofleFs, will be mention'd 
in this Paper, that the Author has taken Care to be 
duly furmfh’d with all that comes finomAbroadtn any 
Language. And for an Afflirxncc that he will noc,‘ 
under Pretence of -having Private Intelligence, ira- 
pofc any Additions of feign'd Circumftanccs to an 
Action, but give his Extracts fairly and Impartially# 
at the beginning of each Amdt he will quote tie 
Foreign Paper from whence ’tis taken, that the Pub- 
lick, feeing from what Country a piece of News 
comes with the Allowance of that Government, may 
< be better able to Judge of the Credibility xi?d Fair- 
nefs of the Relation : Nor will he take upon him to 
give any Comments or Conjcrturcs of* his own, but 
will relate only Matter of Fadt ; fuppofing othci 
People to have Scnfc enough to mate Reflexions 
for ihcrhfelvqs. 

71 > » Courant ( ex the Title Jbewt) toil! he PttWJb'd 
Daily } lei^g defigr£d to give all the Marerint Newt 
utt fixm at every Pefi arrxvct ; and tr ton fin'd to half 
the Ccmpoft, to fave i\t Publicly at te/tjl half the Im* 
pertinences, of yds n4ry Nexot^Paptrt, 
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By following this Method [of giving the name of the foreign 
paper from which each piece of news was taken], he hopes he shall 
be thought to perform what he takes to be the proper and only 
Business of a News-Writer; first, giving the freshest Advices from 
all Quarters, which he will certainly be able to do (let the Post ar- 
rive when it will) by coming out Daily: And next, delivering 
Facts as they come related, and without inclining either to one 
Side or the other: And this he will be found to do, by representing 
the same Actions, according to the different Accounts which both 
Sides give of them: For which the Papers that he cites will be his 
Vouchers. And thus having fairly related, What is done, When, 
Where, by which Side reported, and by what Hands transmitted 
hither;' He thinks himself obliged not to launch out of his Province, 
to amuse People with any Comments and Reflections of his own; 
but leave every Reader to make such remarks for himself as he is 
capable of. 

The first half of the eighteenth century, during which American 
colonial newspapers originated and developed, was a brilliant 
period in English journalism. Men of letters like Defoe, Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Fielding, and Samuel Johnson, as writers and 
editors, raised journalistic style to a higher level than it had pre- 
viously attained. These Augustans of the u age of prose and 
reason,” with their devotion to classical clearness, to so-called 
£t wit,” common sense, and critical taste, developed in the period- 
ical essay a type of journalistic writing closely akin to the present- 
day editorial. Although their best work dealt with social, moral, 
and literary topics, they did not eschew political discussion. The 
development of the two-party system in English politics led both 
Whigs and Tories to seek the aid of literary men as well as of 
political hack writers. The rise of the middle class, and the popu- 
larity of the coffee-houses among all classes, also stimulated jour- 
nalism. The coffee-houses, like the clubs and public drinking 
houses of a later day, were convenient places in which to read 
papers and discuss their contents. As early as 1680, one news- 
paper editor satirically described the eagerness of frequenters of 
coffee-houses for both foreign and domestic news, however trivial, 
and noted the enterprise of publishers in satisfying this curiosity 
He wrote: 1 

The lower Sort, they sit at Coffee-Houses, and judge of the 
1 Mercurius Inf emus, No. 1, n. d. [1680]. 
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Actions of great Persons: so that you shall hear as much Confusion 
of Languages over Coffee and Tea, as ever there could be imagined 
at Babel . . . And how to satisfie all these several sorts of Curiosi- 
ties what a Dicker have we of Forreigns and Domesticks ; from 
Harris , from Thomson , from Harford , from Smith , from How, 
from Paris , from Brussels , from Cologne , from Haerlem , so exact 
to the Visits and of Grandee-folk, so that the Dauphin- 

ess cannot scratch her Ears, or pare her Nails, but we hear of it. 
The Countess of Soissons cannot hire a House, but you know who 
is her Landlord. Nay, the Duke of Luxemburgh cannot make a 
Contract with the Devil, but all Europe must ring with it. And 
for home Intelligence, we have it Daily, and Hourly, and Minutely, 
and half Minutely. So that there is that ample provision made 
for divulging and publishing the Affairs of this World that greater 
diligence cannot possibly be used. 

The part played by the coffee-house fifty years later is briefly 
sketched in the Daily Gazetteer of July 4, 1737: 

. . . there’s scarce an Alley in City or Suburbs but has a Coffee- 
house in it, which may be called the School of publick Spirit, 
where every Man over Daily and Weekly Journals, a Mug, or a 
Dram, . . . learns the most hearty Contempt of his own Personal 
Sordid Interest to which he owes his Bread only, and devotes him- 
self to that glorious one, his Country 

In short, the spirit of the age, as it found expression in literature, 
politics, and social life, tended to develop a marked degree of in- 
terest in all forms of journalistic writing. 

The greatest single influence on the journalistic style of the 
eighteenth century was that of Addison and Steele. Their Taller 
(1709-11) and Spectator (1711-12, 1714), the first of the so-called 
“ essay papers,” enjoyed great popularity and were freely imi- 
tated. These periodical essays may be regarded as the earliest 
prototypes of the editorial. Steele began the Tatler on April 12, 
1709, as a tri-weekly penny paper consisting of one sheet printed 
on both sides. Of its contents he wrote in the first issue: 1 

... we shall not, upon a dearth of news, present you with 
musty foreign edicts, or dull proclamations, but shall divide our 
relation of the passages which occur in action or discourse through- 
out this town, as well as elsewhere, under such date§ of places as 

1 Tatter, April 12, 1709. 
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may prepare you for the matter you are to expect, in the follow- 
ing manner. 

All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment, shall be 
under the article of White's Chocolate-house; poetry, under chat 
of Will’s Coffee-house; learning, under the title of Grecian; foreign 
and domestic news, you will have from Saint James’s Coffee- 
house; and what else I have to offer on any subject shall be dated 
from my own apartment. 

The only news published in the Tatler dealt with foreign affairs 
and constituted a small and unimportant part of the contents. 
Familiar essays on a variety of subjects, including the fads and 
foibles of the day, with letters from correspondents, real and 
fictitious, occupied the greater part of the paper. At first several 
short essays were printed in each issue; later one longer essay, 
with advertisements, constituted the whole contents. Addison 
contributed essays to the Tatler , and, when that paper was dis- 
continued in 1711, joined with Steele in bringing out its successor, 
the Spectator . The Spectator , which was published daily, con- 
sisted of a single sheet printed on both sides, and contained only an 
essay and advertisements. Its purpose was set forth in these 
words: 1 

... I shall endeavour to enliven Morality with Wit, and to 
temper Wit with Morality, that my Readers may, if possible, both 
Ways find their account in the Speculations of the Day. And to 
the End that their Virtue and Discretion may not be short tran- 
sient intermitting Starts of Thought, I have resolved to refresh 
their Memories from Day to Day, till I have recovered them out 
of that desperate State of Vice and Folly, into which the Age has 
fallen. ... It was said of Socrates , that he brought Philosophy down 
from Heaven, to inhabit among men; and I shall be ambitious to 
have it said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of Closets 
and Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and As- 
semblies, at Tea-tables, and in Coffee-houses. 

In less than two weeks the Spectator attained a circulation of 3000 
copies, which meant, according to Addison, that it reached 
60,000 persons daily. 2 In the last issue of the year Addison ex- 
pressed gratification that his paper had succeeded without in- 
cluding news, discussions of party politics, or objectionable read- 
ing matter such as were found in other papers. He wrote: 3 

1 Spectator , No. 10, March 12, 1711. 3 Ibid . 

zlbid.y No. 262, December 31, 1711. 
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I think my self highly obliged to the Publick for their kind Ac- 
ceptance of a Paper which visits them every Morning, and has in 
it none of those Seasonings that recommend so many of the Writ- 
ings which are now in vogue among us. 

As, on the one Side, my Paper has not in it a single Word of 
News, a Reflection in Politicks, nor a Stroke of Party; so, on the 
other, there are no fashionable Touches of Infidelity; no obscene 
Ideas, no Satyrs [satires] upon Priesthood, Marriage, and the like 
popular Topicks of Ridicule; no private Scandal, nor anything 
that may tend to the Defamation of Particular Persons, F ami lies, 
or Societies. 

There is not one of these abovementioned Subjects that would 
not sell a very indifferent Paper, could I think of gratifying the 
Publick by such mean and base Methods: But notwithstanding I 
have rejected everything that savours of Party, everything that is 
loose and immoral, and every thing that might create Uneasiness 
in the Minds of Particular Persons, I find that the D eman d for 
my Papers has encreased every Month since their first Appearance 
in the World. This does not perhaps reflect so much Honour upon 
my self, as on my Readers, who give a much greater Attention to 
Discourses on Virtue and Morality, than ever I expected, or in- 
deed could hope. 

When I broke loose from that great Body of Writers who have 
employed their Wits and Parts in propagating Vice and Irreligion, 

I did not question but I should be treated as an odd kind of Fellow 
that had a mind to appear singular in my Way of Writing: But 
the general Reception I have found, convinces me that the world 
is not so corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if those Men of 
Parts who have been employed in viciating the Age had endeav- 
oured to rectify and amend it, they needed not to have sacrificed 
their good Sense and Virtue to their Fame and Reputation. No 
Man is so sunk in Vice and Ignorance, but there are still some 
hidden Seeds of Goodness and Knowledge in him; which give him 
Relish of such Reflections and Speculations as have an Aptness in 
them to improve the Mind and make the Heart better. 

So popular was the Spectator that innumerable essay papers 
sprang up in avowed imitation of it. The Female Tatter , the 
Whisperer , the Hermit , the Free Thinker , the Lay Monk , the 
Growler , were some of the names they bore. Newspapers pub- 
lished essays like those of the Spectator , often as the leading fea- 
ture on the front page. The Addisonian style became a model. 
“ Whoever wishes to attain an English style/’ declared Dr. 
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Johnson, “familiar, but not coarse, and elegant, but not ostenta- 
tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison 5 J ; 1 
and many an English and American writer for a century after the 
appearance of the Spectator followed this advice. Reprinted in 
book form, not only the Tatler and the Spectator , but a number of 
the other periodical essays, enjoyed an even larger circulation in 
England and in the colonies than they had had in their original 
form. 2 

Another prototype of the editorial was the so-called “letter in- 
troductory,” developed by Daniel Defoe in Mists J ournal , which 
he edited during most of the three years from 1717 to 1720. 
Addressed to the printer of the Journal and signed with various 
pen names, these letters dealt with a variety of topics, in a direct, 
persuasive style well calculated to appeal to the average reader. 
Although now popularly known only as the author of Robinson 
Crusoe , Defoe deserves recognition as the master journalist of the 
eighteenth century. It was from the Mercure Scandale , later called, 
Advice from the Scandalous Club , which constituted one part of 
Defoe's Review , that Steele got the idea for the Tatler . De- 
foe's power of realistic description and detailed circumstantial 
narrative made him the best of news writers, whether portraying 
the destruction of the island of St. Vincent or recounting the ex- 
ploits of the daring highwayman, Jack Sheppard. Because he 
possessed a constructive imagination that enabled him to describe 
vividly scenes that he himself had not witnessed, his critics have 
found evidence in his work of “ the little art he is truly master of, 
of forging a story and imposing it on the world for truth,” 3 in 
other words, of the art of “faking,” but he always professed to 
hold high ideals as to the importance of accuracy in news writing. 
He wrote in Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal: 4 

... I would argue, not the Justice, the Necessity, the Reason- 
ableness of our News-Papers giving out no false Accounts of 
Things, no false Reports upon Persons and Nations, but the Ad- 
vantage which it would be to themselves. 

* Boswell, James. Life of Samuel Johnson; George B. Hill, ed., vol. 1, p. 261. 

2 In the colonies almost every newspaper, beginning with the Franklins* New- 
England Courant (1721-26), reprinted essays from the Spectator and published 
essays and letters that showed plainly the influence of Addison and Steele. 

* Quoted by William Minto in his Daniel Defoe. , p. 123. 

* Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal , March 16, 1723. 
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... the only way to establish a Paper, is always to write Truth, 

. ; by a constant adhering to Truth, of Fact, and correcting any 
Mistake that may inadvertantly happen, an Author cannot fail 
to Establish the Character of his Writings. 

His was a long career in journalism, beginning with his Review in 
1704 and continuing almost until his death in 1 731. At times he 
edited several papers simultaneously. Robinson Crusoe was the 
first popular story published serially in an English newspaper. It 
was printed in the London Post , beginning in October, 1719, six 
months after it appeared in book form. 1 

In the-politica! controversies between the Tories and the Whigs 
during the eighteenth century, newspapers gradually displaced 
pamphlets as a medium of discussion. On the Tory side were the 
powerful controversialists, Dean Swift, who edited the Examiner 
(1710) and wrote political pamphlets, and Nicholas Amhurst, 
editor of the Craftsman (1726-36), who for more than ten years 
vigorously assailed the Walp ole ministry. Viscount Bolingbroke, 
under the signature, “ Humphrey Oldcastle,” contributed to the 
Craftsman a series of letters, afterwards reprinted as A Disserta- 
tion on Parties , which attracted wide attention. Another series of 
political letters, written by John Trenchard and Thomas Gordon 
and signed “Cato,” appeared weekly from 1720 to 1723, first in 
the London Journal and then in the British Journal , and enjoyed 
great popularity both in England and in America. The theories 
of liberty and of representative government set forth in Cato’s 
Letters, as they were called when issued in four volumes in 1724, 
met with so hearty an approval in the colonies that some of the 
letters were reprinted and quoted in almost every colonial news- 
paper, beginning in 1721 with Franklin's New-England CouranL 
They helped to crystallize the political ideas that finally found ex- 
pression in the Declaration of Independence. The famous letters 
by “Junius,” published in the London Public Advertiser from 1769 
to 1772, critical years in American colonial affairs, were also 
effective in bringing, both to the colonists and to the citizens of 
England, a dearer understanding of their constitutional rights 
and a stronger determination to retain them. This method of 
carrying on political discussion in series of letters contributed to 

x Defoe’s Religious Courtship was the first serial in an American newspaper; 
Samuel Keimer began its publication in his Pennsylvania Gazette in 1729. 
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newspapers by political leaders, usually writing under the names 
of famous Romans, was very popular both in England and in 
America. 

In 1712 the Tory Government, by placing a tax of “one half- 
penny sterling ” on each printed half-sheet, and one of “twelve 
pence sterling” on every advertisement, sought both to raise 
revenue and indirectly to curb the press. Papers like the Spec- 
tator were compelled to double their price, with a consequent loss 
of subscribers. The number of advertisements in papers was also 
greatly reduced by reason of the shilling tax. Many papers 
ceased publication entirely. These “ taxes on knowledge,” as 
they came to be called, were not abolished until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century, the amount of 
news in English newspapers was comparatively small. Their two 
or four pages, each of which was often scarcely larger than a sheet 
of letter paper, afforded little room for news, particularly when 
essays and advertisements occupied considerable space. Without 
organized methods of news gathering at home or abroad, pub- 
lishers depended largely on Continental newspapers, private let- 
ters furnished them by merchants, reports from travelers and 
from ship captains, coffee-house gossip, criminal records, and 
similar sources. News, brought in the mails by sailing vessels and 
by relays of horses traveling over poor roads, was often weeks and 
even months old when published. Both foreign and domestic 
news was, as a rule, very briefly presented. Since political news 
might be held by the Government to be seditious, it was usually 
omitted to avoid prosecution for seditious libel. 

Domestic news consisted largely of reports of crimes, trials, 
executions, accidents, disasters, deaths, and marriages. As Defoe 
wrote: 1 

This Article calPd Home News is a new Common Hunt, tho’ 
upon a cold scent after Casualties; the Miseries of Mankind are 
the chief Materials, such as Death and Marriage in the first Class; 
the Disasters of Families, such as Robberies and Bankrupts, that's 
the second Class; the Jail Deliveries, either to or from the Gal- 
lows, that’s the third Class. 

If indeed a flaming Rogue comes upon the Stage, such as a 
1 Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal, August 21, 1725. 
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Sheppard, a Gow, a Jonathan Wild, or a Blueskin, they are great 
Helps to us, and we work them, and work them till we make 
Skeletons of the very Story, and the Names grow rusty as the 
Chains they are hang’d in. 

Eustace Budgell, a cousin of Addison, in his paper, the Bee, 
pointed out the fact that news of crime and accidents was what 
many readers wanted. He wrote: 1 

We have been so teized and tormented, by our middling Sort of 
Readers, to be more particular in our Domestick Occurrences, that 
in order to gratify them, we have taken on Mr. Hum-Drum, an 
honest stupid Fellow, into our Society: We are pretty well assured, 
that this Gentleman’s Taste is the same with their own: Mr. 
Hum-Drum reads the first News-Paper that falls in his way, with- 
out Distinction; but never minds or remembers what is doing in 
Foreign Parts; the Articles that chiefly affect him, are Robberies, 
bloody Murders, Accounts of Draymen’s Carts that have run over 
People, with the Adventures of Post-Boys, Tide-Waiters, and 
Messengers &c. The Promotions, Deaths, and Marriages of the 
Nobility, Gentry and Clergy, and of the Days w T hen some of 
the Royal Family go to the Play-House, or take the Air, are the 
most abstruse Points in Politicks, about which he ever troubles 
his Head. 

In the first issue of the Bee he also promised to furnish his 
readers some accounts of exploits of criminals taken from Apple- 
bee’s Original Weekly Journal . That paper, as he wrote, owed not 
a little of its popularity to the fact that it published the confes- 
sions of criminals about to be executed. He wrote: 2 

Mr. Applebee takes Care to purchase from all our dying Crim- 
inals the private Memoirs of their Lives and Conversations; and 
tho’ many of these Pieces have been wrote or dictated under great 
Perturbation of Mind, and consequently have not been very Co- 
herent, they still incite the Curious and Inquisitive to peruse Mr. 
Applebee’s Journal. Whenever the Case or Behaviour of a con- 
demned Criminal has something in it extraordinary, we shall con- 
sult this ingenious Biographer for the most exact and authentick 
Account of it. 

Foreign news, usually translated from Continental news period- 
icals, almost invariably took precedence over domestic news. The 
Grub-Street Journal in 1733 pointed out that it was “ a great im- 
1 The Bee , vol. 1, p. 242 (1733). 3 Ibid., p. 29 (1733). 
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propriety to begin with Foreign news, and end with Domestic; 
and that it was like travelling into foreign countries before we 
have taken a survey of our own”; but, although for three years 
this paper had set an example by putting home news first, the 
editors called attention to the fact that their example had been 
“followed by none of our Daily, and but by one of our Weekly 
historians,” “a remarkable instance,” they declared, “of that 
tenacious adherence to old ways and customs, good and bad, for 
which the English are famous.” 1 

The most important political news, the doings of Parliament 
and of its committees, could not be printed with impunity. In 
1722 the House of Commons passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That no News Writers do presume in their Letters, or 
other Papers, that they disperse as Minutes, or under any other 
Denomination, to intermeddle with the Debates, or any other 
Proceedings, of this House or any Committee thereof. 

Resolved, That no Printer, or Publisher, of any printed News 
Papers, do presume to insert in any such Papers any Debates, or 
any other Proceedings, of this House, or any Committee thereof. 2 

Monthly periodicals, such as Boyer’s The Political State of Great 
Britain , Cave’s Gentleman’s Magazine, and the London Magazine, 
braved Parliamentary disfavor and published accounts of the 
doings of Parliament, but they disguised them under such designa- 
tions as “Proceedings of a Political Club” 3 and “Debates in the 
Senate of Magna Lilliputia.” 4 Without attending any sessions of 
Parliament, Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote fictitious speeches in the 
reports of Parliament printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
were long considered authentic. 5 

The final struggle of the press for freedom, not only to report 
parliamentary proceedings, but to criticise the King and the min- 
istry, coincides with the struggle of the American colonies against 
the oppression of the mother country. In fact, it was the illiberal 
policies of George III and his ministers, in both English and 
colonial affairs, that caused popular discontent on both sides of 

1 Grub-Street Journal, July 5, 1733. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons , vol. 20, p. 99. 

3 London Magazine , vol. vn, p. 209 (May, 1738). 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. vm. p. 283 (June, 1738). 

* Boswell, James. Life of Samuel Johnson; George B. Hill, ed., vol. I, p. 174-75. 
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the Atlantic, and that led to bold assertions of the rights of the 
people. One of the leading figures in the fight for the liberty of 
the press was John Wilkes, who in his weekly paper, the North 
Briton (1762-63), attacked the ministry, and finally, in the 
famous “ Number 45,” the King himself. " This offense led to his 
being deprived of his seat in the House of Commons and later to 
his conviction and imprisonment for seditious libel. Although a 
profligate and a demagogue, he was hailed by the London popu- 
lace as a champion ot the rights of the people, and “Wilkes and 
Liberty” became the rallying cry of those opposed to the Govern- 
ment. In America the “Sons of Liberty” of Boston thanked him 
for his brave fight; the South Carolina Assembly voted £1500 
toward a fund being raised by his English friends to pay his 
debts; 1 and his release from prison was celebrated by a flag raising 
at the Liberty Tree in Boston and by drinking his health in a 
toast to “That illustrious Martyr to Liberty.” 2 In 1771, as a 
London alderman, he took a leading part in the fight made by the 
London newspapers to prevent Parliament from punishing them 
for publishing its proceedings, a fight that ended in victory for the 
newspapers and in recognition of their right to report the doings 
of Parliament as fully as they pleased. 

Another milestone in the struggle for freedom of the press was 
the trial and acquittal of Henry Sampson Woodfall, publisher of 
the Public Advertiser , in connection with the printing in that paper 
of the famous Letters of Junius. In one of these letters Junius, 
whose identity has never been definitely established, addressed to 
the King himself a protest against the policies of the Government, 3 
with the result that Woodfall, as publisher, was arrested and tried 
for seditious libel. Despite the judge’s charge to the jury to the 
effect that it could only decide whether or not the alleged libelous 
statements were published by the defendant and could not decide 
the question as to their libelous character, the jury virtually 
acquitted the publisher by finding him “guilty of printing and 
publishing only.” In this case the judge’s charge to the jury and 
its verdict involved the same moot question of the law of seditious 
libel that was at issue in 1735 in the American case of John Peter 
Zenger and his New-York Journal; that is, whether the jury had 

1 Annual Register for 1770, p. 71. 2 Boston Gazette , April 23, 1770. 

z Public Advertiser , December 19, 1769, Letter No. xxxv. 
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the right to judge "both, the fact and the luw, or only the fact, 
leaving to the judge the decision whether or not the statements 
published were libelous. Finally, in 1 792 , twenty-one years later, 
Parliament settled the matter by passing the Fox Libel Act, 
which assured freedom of tlie press by leaving it to the jury to 
decide what constitutes seditious libel. 

Thus were two great victories w r on. The undisputed publica- 
tion by the newspapers after 1771 of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment had greater results than fortifying the freedom of the press, 
for, by removing the secrecy that had surrounded parliamentary 
proceedings, it led to recognition of the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment to the people. The Libel Act of 1792, by leaving to the jury 
the decision as to what constitutes seditious libel, assured to the 
press the right to criticise the Government to any extent that 
would appeal to the average citizen as reasonable. 

2. Criticism of the Press 

It is interesting to note that from the very dawn of English 
journalism newspaper writers and publishers were criticised and 
satirized for the character of their work. In 1620, the year that 
the first corantos appeared in England, Ben Jonson in his masque, 
News from the New World Discovered in the Moon , assigns to a 
printer the words: 

I am a printer, and a printer of news; and I do hearken after ’em 
whatever they be at any rates; I’ll give anything for a good Copy 
now, be it true or false, so’t be news. 

Of the writers of news Shirley in his play, Love Tricks (1622), 
wrote: 

... a peace concluded is a great plague upon them, and if the 
wars hold out we shall have a store of them . . . these, I say, will 
write you a battle in any part of Europe at an hour’s warning, and 
yet never set foot out of a tavern; describe you towns, fortifica- 
tions, leaders, the strength of the enemy, what confederates, every 
day’s march — not a soldier shall lose a hair, or have a bullet fly 
between His arms, but he shall have a page to wait on him in 
quarto; — Nothing destroys them but want of a good memory, 
for if they escape contradition they may be chronicled. 

Both Ben Jonson, in his Staple of News (1625), and Fletcher, in 
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the Fair Maid of the Inn (162 5), took occasion to pun on the name 
of Nathaniel Butter, one of the first of the coranteers. Fletcher 
implied that falsehood was the stock in trade of that stationer, for 
one of his characters says: 1 

It shall be the ghost of some lying Stationer, 

A Spirit shall look as if butter would not melt in his mouth. A 
new Mercurius Gallo-belgicus . 

Abraham Holland, in A Continued Inquisition against Paper- 
Persecutors (1624), thus referred to Butter in describing the 
“ shameful lies” of news writers: 

To see such Batter everie weeke besmeare 
Each publicke post, and Church dore, and to heare 
These shameful lies, would make a man in spight 
Of Nature, tume Satyrist and write 
Revenging lines, against these shamelesse men 
Who thus torment both Paper, Presse, and Pen 
Th’ Impostors that these Trumperies doe utter 
Are, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and ( ) 

Holland, in referring to the writers of the corantos published by 
Butter could not refrain from a pun on his name: 

. . . But to behold the wals 
Butter’d with weekely Newes compos’d in Pauls 
By some Decaied Captaine, or those Rooks 
Whose hungry braines compile prodigious Books. 

Whether or not they were justified in their charges that the news 
of the day was often “faked,” these authors, particularly the 
three dramatists, evidently counted on meeting popular approval 
by their implied charges against news writers and publishers, and 
especially against Butter, the best known among them. 

The bitterness of partisan journalism, beginning with the 
struggle between Charles I and Parliament, and extending to the 
first years of the eighteenth century, was so great that charges of 
falsifying news were constantly made. George Wither, the 
Puritan poet, in undertaking the publication of Mercurius Rusti - 
cus in 1643, frankly declared his policy thus: 2 

I hope you will not be so severe to expect Truth in every circum- 

1 The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher ; A. R. Waller, ed., vol. rx, 
P- i9S* 

3 Mercurius Rusticus; or A Country Messenger , No. 1, October 26, 1643. 
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stance; for all Mercuries having the Planet Mer curie predominant 
in their Nativities, cannot but retaine a twang of Lying; Yet this I 
will assure you, that (though it not be all exact literall truth which 
I present) here are no such down-right Lies as my other Cousin- 
Mercuries make no bones of ; but onely Rhetorically Metaphoricall, 
Parabolicall, or Poeticall Lies, insinuating that which may prevent 
deceit, without purpose of deceiving any to their dam mage. 

Of the contemporary periodical publications he wrote in the same 
issue: 1 


the Diurnals, Informations and Relations which come weekly 

and daily abroad (except some few published by Authority) are 
for the most part either Lies, Mistakes, Vanities, or Impertinences 
multiplyed & patched out of each other. 

That charges of misrepresentation and deliberate lying should 
have been frequently made against news-books in this period was 
no doubt due, partly to the heat of controversy, and partly to the 
fact that many of the writers before the Restoration were men of 
little education and no character or reputation. War-time jour- 
nalists were less zealous to present the truth than to uphold their 
side. Mercenary motives led some of these hack writers to change 
their allegiance from one side to the other. That some of the 
leaders recognized the advantages to be derived from employing 
writers for the diurnals to magnify their achievements is indicated 
by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson in her life of her husband, Colonel John 
Hutc hins on of the Parliamentary party, in which she wrote: 2 

This man [Sir John Gell] kept the diurnal-makers in pension, so 
that whatever was done in the neighbouring counties, against the 
enemy, was attributed to him; and thus he hath indirectly pur- 
chased himself a name in story, which he never merited. 

In the eighteenth century, writers of repute like Addison, Steele, 
Fielding, and Johnson took occasion to criticise and satirize news 
writers for their falsehoods, contradictions, and “faking 5 ’ of news. 
Addison in an early number of the Taller thus described the 
methods of news writers in times both of war and of peace: 3 

1 Mercurius Ruslicus ; or A Country Messenger , No. i, October 26, 1643. 

a Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hutchinson, By his Widow Lucy , C. H. Frith, ed., 
vol. 1, pp. 11 and 355. 

3 Toiler, No. 18, May 21, 1709. 
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The Case of these Gentlemen is, I think, more hard than that of 
the Soldiers, considering that they have taken more Towns, and 
fought more Battles. They have been upon Parties and Skir- 
mishes, when our Armies have lain still; and given the General 
Assault to many a Place, when the Besiegers were quiet in their 
Trenches. They have made us Masters of several strong Towns 
many Weeks before our Generals could do it; and compleated 
Victories, when our greatest Captains have been glad to come off 
with a drawn Battle. ... It is impossible for this ingenious Sort of 
Men to subsist after a Peace: Every one remembers the Shifts they 
were driven to in the Reign of King Charles the Second, when 
they could not furnish out a single Paper of News, without light- 
ing up a Comet in Germany, or a Fire in Moscow. There scarce 
appear’d a Letter without a Paragraph on an Earthquake. Pro- 
digies were grown so familiar, that they had lost their Name, as 
a great Poet of that Age has it. I remember Mr. Dyer, . . . was 
particularly famous for dealing in Whales; insomuch that in Five 
Months Time (for I had the Curiosity to examine his Letters on 
that Occasion) he brought Three into the Mouth of the River 
Thames, besides Two Porpoises and a Sturgeon. The judicious 
and wary Mr. I. Dawks hath all along been the Rival of this great 
Writer, and got himself a reputation from Plagues and Famines, 
by which, in those Days, he destroy’d as great Multitudes, as he 
has lately done by the Sword. In every Dearth of News, Grand 
Cairo was sure to be unpeopled. 

How news writers, lacking accurate information, were given 
to padding out news reports with conjectures, often self-con- 
tradictory, was thus shown by Steele in a later issue of the 
Tatler: 1 

This Way of going on in Words, and making no Progress in the 
Sense, is more particularly the Excellency of my most ingenious 
and renowned Fellow-Labourer, the Post-Man — The being kept 
up with one Line contradicting another, and the whole, after 
many Sentences of Conjecture, vanishing in a Doubt whether there 
is any Thing at all in what the Person has been reading of, puts an 
ordinary Head into a Vertigo which his natural dulness would 
have secured him from . . . The Tautology, the Contradictions, 
the Doubts, and Wants of Confirmations, are what keep up 
imaginary Entertainments in empty Heads. . . . 

When the Daily Post in 171Q entered the London field as the 
only rival of the Courant , Defoe, in the introductory address, ex- 
1 Toiler , No. 178, May 30, 1710. 
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plained that “the Multitude of Papers already publish'd is no 
Discouragement to us at all,” because, 1 

J Th -he Misfortune of the Town to have much News but little 
Intelligence; Truth ill-told, — Lies ill-cover’d, Parties ill-served, 

— and, in a Word, the Readers vilely impos’d upon on all Sides . . . 
almost every Transaction is set in a false Light . . . Misrepresenta- 
tion is, as it were, the Business of every Writer, and whether they 
speak of private Persons or of publick, the character of no Man 
seems safe, but Scandal and Slander make Havock of Men s 
Reputation without Mercy. 

Again, six years later, Defoe, writing for Appleiee’s Original 
Weekly Journal , repeated some of these charges against the news- 
papers and added others to them, as follows: 2 

. . . one foreign Paragraph serves a whole Post Boy , two supplies 
a Jour nal , all the rest we owe to Invention, and how barren! or to 
Domestick Witt, and that how dull! or to Quack Doctors, and they 
how fulsome! or to Home News, and that how fabulous, how mon- 
strous, and, in itself too, how mean! . . . 

Nay, to tell the Truth, we marry Couples that never was, bury 
those that never die, bankrupt those that never break, and rob 
those that never met with a Thief, but this goes but a little way: I 
have thought now of a new Method to restore Plenty to our 
hungry Palates, and supply the World with News, and that is, to 
raise a War in the World, that we may have those dear Things 
called Battle and Blood to talk of again, and that we may not be 
all undone by Peace and Quietness. 

That news of crime and scandal should have been reported in a 
manner that would not be tolerated today, is not surprising in an 
age when plain-speaking was common. Nevertheless, this ob- 
jectionable practice did not escape censure if we are to judge from 
an essay on modesty in the Universal Spectator in which the 
author writes: 3 

The proceedings of our Courts , in the Tryal of Rapes, Criminal 
Conversations, and something still more abominable, at which 
Trials, whenever they came on, the late Lord Chief Justice Holt 
would often give Notice to his Female Auditors are now printed 
in Words at length, or with such Marks and Breaks as are easily 

1 Daily Post October 6, 1719. 

3 Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal , August 21, 1725. 

3 Universal Spectator , and Weekly Journal , September 23, 1732. 
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intelligible. The Proceedings in Doctors Commons upon Cases of 
Divorce , have been carefully translated from the Latin , in which, 
according to the Rules of the Court, they are decently conceal'd. 

The True Briton , soon after it began publication in 1723, 
claimed credit for having led other papers to devote more space to 
domestic news, the truth of which could be determined, than to 
foreign news, which it was easy to falsify. The editor wrote; 1 

The True Briton has already done some Service to the Publick, 
since he has provok’d the Mercenary and Hackney Scribblers of an 
abandon’d Faction to entertain the Town with Domestic Abuses , 
and to shorten the Foreign Intelligence , which generally used to fill 
their Papers. What they now seem to attempt, Every-Body can 
disprove, but their former Method of Entertaining us with Lyes 
from Abroad, could not so easily be confuted. 

The Craftsman likewise pointed out that “Brother News-writers, 
in a Dearth of common Intelligence, frequently entertain their 
Readers with surprizing Accounts of Monsters, Earthquakes, and 
floating Islands.” 2 

The Grub-Street Journal (1730-37) essayed the interesting task 
of reprinting each week the different reports of the same events as 
they appeared in the several London newspapers, and of com- 
menting humorously on the discrepancies among them. The 
editors of this satirical journal also discussed in a series of essays 
the way in which newspapers handled the various kinds of news, 
and, among other abuses, called attention to the common practice 
of exaggerating the importance of persons who figured in what is 
now called “society news”: 3 

The new-married couple, tho’ scarce heard of before, are placed 
in the brightest light, and raised by the description given of them 
nearer upon a level with persons of much higher life. ... By such 
relations as these the obscure are rendered eminent; batchelcrs in 
middling or low circumstances are made rich and wealthy; and 
maids who are old and hard-favored become young and beautiful. 

In 1729, when the proprietors of the coffee-houses in London 
attempted to boycott the existing newspapers and to set up news- 
papers of their own, we have an interesting, although naturally 

1 True Briton , July 19, 1723. 2 Craftsman , December 20, 1729. 

3 Grub-Street Journal , September 13, 1733. 
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not unbiased, criticism of methods of news gathering, published 
in a pamphlet entitled: The Case of the Co fee-men of London and 
Westminster , or, an Account of the Impositions and Abuses , put upoih 
Them and the Whole Town , by the present Set of News-Writers . 
With the Scheme of the Cofee-Men for setting up News-Papers of 
their own ; And some Account of their Proceedings thereupon . By 
a Cofee-Man I 

The Methods made use of by the present Set of News-Writers, 
to get Intelligence, and fill up their Papers, expose both them and 
their Productions to the utmost Contempt. 

First: Persons are employed (One or Two for each Paper) at so 
much a Week, to haunt Coffee-Houses, and thrust themselves into 
Companies where they are not known; or plant themselves at a 
convenient Distance, to overhear what is said, in order to pick up . 
Matter for the Papers. By this Means Gentlemen are often be- 
trayed and embarrass’d in the Management of their private Inter- 
ests and Concerns. And by this Means too, the greatest False- 
hoods and the idlest Fictions are often publish’d as Matters of 
Fact. For these Sons of Mercury are often distinguish’d by 
Persons of Discernment; and when they do so, some rouzing 
Falsehood is Utter’d in their Hearing for Truth; which the next 
Day comes out, upon Credible Information , to the great Wonder 
and Edification of the whole Town. 

The Market-Cross of Sherborn in Oxfordshire has fallen down 
twice after this Manner, in my Memory: And the Conde de las 
Torres, at the Siege of Gibraltar, lost his Boot-Heel by a Cannon- 
Shot the same Way. The Ministers have been indispos’d, and 
dead of Apoplexies, at the Time they were in perfect Health: And 
Grants have been made, and Honours conferr’d, which were 
never intended or fought for. Coblers and Bed-rid Old Women 
have inherited great Estates; and Earthquakes and Inundations, 
done incredible Damage in Places where they never happen’d. 

The same Persons are employed to scrape Acquaintance with 
Footmen and other Servants of the Nobility and Gentry; and to 
learn from those knowing and ingenious Persons the Motions and 
Designs of their Lords and Masters, with such Occurrences as 
come to the Knowledge of those curious and inquisitive Gentle- 
men. By this Means Family-Secrets are often betrayed, and 
Matters sacred to Privacy and the Fire-side, made the Talk of the 
World. 

The same Persons hang and loiter about the Publick Offices, like 
* Pages 5-13. 
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House-breakers waiting for an Interview with some little Clerk, 
or a Conference with a Door-keeper, in order to come at a little 
News, or an Account of Transactions; for which the Fee is a 
Shilling, or a Pint of Wine. By this Means Gentlemen in Em- 
ployment are frequently betrayed in Matters of Secrecy and Im- 
portance, the Publick Service hinder’d, and excellent Designs o’er- 
thrown, or thwarted, by getting Air too soon; or suffer in the Sense 
of the People by Misrepresentation; not to mention the Lies and 
Absurdities, which Clerks and Door-keepers often report for the 
sake of the pitiful Reward. The Lords of the Admiralty are well 
aware of this; and seem to have searched the Matter to the Bot- 
tom ; since I am inform’d, there are Orders at the A dmir alty-Office, 
that the Fellow with the Black Wig be never allow’d to come within 
the House; and that the Clerks and Door-keepers beware of him; 
and never speak of any thing transacting in that Office for the 
Publick Service, for fear of that Mortal, and his Fellows. 

The same Persons call in at Ale-houses where they are ac- 
quainted; and there from Carmen, Porters and Common Fellows, 
pick up Matter for the Publick Attention. There is, indeed, no 
Harm in this, with respect to Method; but here, likewise, they are 
often taken in: For all Men have the same Spirit and Inclination 
to divert themselves with these Fellows, when they find them out. 
Accordingly, a famous Dealer in Politicks and old Shoes, near 
Bartlet’s Buildings, often puts in for a Word to the Publick; and 
makes his Brags over his Beer, that He has the Honour to enter- 
tain the Best Lords of the Land with his Notions. “Why,” says 

he “ there is Jo s now, the Trunk-maker that was. He says, 

the Hammer Craz’d his Brain. He is one of your Collectors of 
News. The Fellow now and then comes to me for a Story. I 
tell him what I think fit: And the next Day ’tis all in Print, as 
plain as the Nose on your Face, and carried all over among Lords 
and Gentlemen.” 

But when it happens, that these wretched Scouts, after running 
a whole Day about Town, or neglecting Business to play Cribbage 
at an Ale-House, are not provided with Intelligence sufficient to 
recommend their Zeal and Diligence to their Masters, they fall to 
work with Invention, and Give, Grant and Confer of their own 
Heads; raise Armies in Persia, and Hurricanes in the West-Indies; 
make Treaties and dissolve Alliances; concert Marriages, and in- 
flict Distempers; hang for Love, and drown for Despair; tell of 
Deaths, Robberies and Revolutions, and turn the World up-side 
down; and thus getting rid of the Business of the Day, go to Sleep 
with great Satisfaction, till the rising Sun calls them again to the 
same shining Employments, 
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Another Method practis'd by the present Set of News- Writers, 
to make up Deficiencies, and impose on the Publick, is to draw up 
imaginary Accounts and Articles from abroad; Letters from the 
Hague and Advices from Paris ; with strange Wonders from 
Germany and the Black Sea , and new Discoveries of Antiquities in 
Italy. This is always the game when the Wind holds long in the 
West: And happy is he who has the most fruitful Invention. 

A third Method taken by these dexterous Sons of Mercury, to 
supply themselves with Matter, is to steal from One another. 
They copy every Tale that is publish'd to their Hands, good and 
bad, without Distinction; and the most bare-fac’d Lie, as well as 
the most pitiful Trifle, once published, has the Sanction of them 
all. But every Body blows this so well, that ’tis needless to dwell 
on it. 

Another Artifice, often practiced by the present Set of News- 
Writers, especially in a Dearth of News, or in very rainy Weather, 
is to rummage old Chronicles, Histories of Antiquity, and other 
Pieces recording Accidents and remarkable Occurrences of Times 
long since gone, for old forgotten S tories ; which they publish as Re- 
lations of Matters just happen’d, only changing the Scenes. . . . 

. . . These Death-Hunters are met by the Collectors of News in 
certain Parts of the Town; and for a Treat and a little Money tell 
them what they hear: And by this Means the Publick is informed 
of the Progress of Death and Distemper among People of Condi- 
tion. But how often is the Publick imposed on in this Article! 
And the Reason is a very good One: For there is Something so 
shocking in Fellows running about Town, like Jack-alls , to find out 
who is Meat for the Undertakers , as justly raises everyones In- 
dignation; and stirs up all that know ’em to cramp and discourage 
the Practice by all the Inventions and idle Stories they can throw 
in their Way. 

Such are the Arts and Methods practised by the present Set of 
News-Writers, to get Intelligence and fill up their Papers: And 
such are the Impositions, and Abuses they put upon the Publick : 
Always excepting the Publishers by Authority . By this Means 
the wise and excellent Designs of honest and able Ministers, are 
frequently betrayed and misrepresented; and idle and groundless 
Jealousies spread and fomented among the People. By this 
Means the Trade and Credit of the Kingdom are often at a Stand. 
By this Means the Secrets of Families, and the private Interests 
and Concerns of particular Persons, are often betray’d and blown 
about the World. By them the Publick is mislead and distracted, 
and People sent from One End of the Town to the other, and some- 
times to the farthest Parts of the Kingdom, upon Fools Errands. 
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By them the Channels of History are corrupted and poison'd with 
numberless Lies and Absurdities; and all the laudable Ends and 
Designs of Publick Intelligence defeated. 

Dr. Johnson, in two of the Idler essays in Paynes Universal 
Chronicle , pointed out the low ethical standards of news writers 
and their willingness, particularly in time of war, to give the pub- 
lic what it wants. In the first essay he wrote: 1 

The compilation of News-papers is often committed to narrow 
and mercenary minds, not qualified for the task of delighting 
or instructing; who are content to fill their paper, with what- 
ever matter, without industry to gather, or discernment to 
select. 

Thus Journals are daily multiplied without increase of know- 
ledge. The tale of the Morning Paper is told again in the Eve- 
ning, and the narratives of the Evening are brought again in the 
Morning. These repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do not 
shorten it. The most eager peruser of news is tired before he has 
completed his labour, and many a man who entered the Coffee- 
house in his night-gown and slippers, is called away to his shop, or 
his dinner, before he has well considered the state of Europe. 

In the second essay he took up the subject again at greater 
length: 2 

To write news in its perfection requires such a combination of 
qualities, that a man completely fitted for the task is not always to 
be found. In Sir Henry Wotton’s jocular definition, An Ambassa- 
dor is said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to tell lies for the advan- 
tage of his country; a News-writer is a man without virtue , who 
writes lies at home for his own profit . To these compositions is re- 
quired neither genius nor knowledge, neither industry nor spriteli- 
ness, but contempt of shame and indifference to truth are ab- 
solutely necessary. He who by a long familiarity with infamy 
has obtained these qualities may confidently tell to-day what he 
intends to contradict to-morrow; he may affirm fearlessly what he 
knows that he shall be obliged to recant, and may write letters 
from Amsterdam or Dresden to himself. 

In time of war the nation is always of one mind, eager to hear 
something good of themselves and ill of the enemy. At this time 
the task of News- writers is easy, they have nothing to do but to 
tell that a battle is expected, and afterwards that a battle has been 

1 Payne’s Universal Chronicle , May 27, 1758. 

3 Ibid., November n, 1758. 
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fought, in which we and our friends, whether conquering or van- 
quished, did all, and our enemies did nothing. 

Scarce any thiag awakens attention like a tale of cruelty. The 
Writer of news never fails in the intermission of action to tell how 
the enemies murdered children and ravished virgins; and if the 
scene of action be somewhat distant, scalps half the inhabitants of 
a province. 

Among the calamities of War may be justly numbered the 
diminution of the love of truth, by falsehoods which interest dic- 
tates and credulity encourages. A Peace will equally leave the 
Warrior and Relater of Wars destitute of employment; and I know 
not whether more is to be dreaded from streets filled with Soldiers 
accustomed to plunder, or from garrets filled with Scribblers ac- 
customed to lie. 

Criticism of advertisements in news-books appeared almost as 
soon as advertising began to be common. The first advertisement 
— that of a book — was published as early as 1626, in Mercurius 
Britannicus’ The Continuation of our Weekly Newesf but the 
innovation apparently did not meet with favor, for no other ad- 
vertisement appeared until some twenty-one years later. During 
the two years following the publication of this second advertise- 
ment, also of a book, in Walker’s Perfect Occurrences f advertising 
in news-books became general. In 1649 a paper called The Man 
in the Moon referred to Walker’s news-book as “bumbasted out” 
with a six-penny advertisement “ of a man that lost a wall ey’d 
Mare at Islington.” 1 * 3 In the next year the same periodical men- 
tioned Samuel Peeke’s Perfect Diurnatt , u the last page which most 
commonly he lets out to the Stationers for sixpence a piece to 
place therein the titles of their books.” The first criticism of the 
character of advertisements in news-books was made in 1652 by 
Samuel Sheppard in the first number of his Mercurius Mastix . 
He wrote: 4 

. - . they have now found out another quaint device in their 
trading. There is never a Mountebank who either by professing 
Chemistry, or any other Art, drains money from the people of the 
Nation, but these Arch-cheats have a share in the booty; and be- 
sides filling up his paper (which he knew not how to do otherwise) 

1 The Continuation of our Weekly Newes, February 1, 1625/26. 

3 Perfect Occurrences, April 2, 1647. 

* The Man in the Moon, October 10, 1649. 4 Mercurius Mastix, August 27, 1652. 
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he must have a feeling to authorise the Charletan, forsooth, by- 
putting him in the News-book. There he gives you a Bill of his 
Cures; and because the fellow cannot lye sufficiently himself, he 
gets one of these to do’t for him, and then be sure it passes cur- 
rant; just like those who being about to sell a diseased or stoln 
horse in Smithfield, are fain to get a Voucher who will say or swear 
any thing they please for six pence. 

But why should we be angry with them for this? for it is com- 
monly truer then the rest of their news. 

Nay, they have taken Cryers trade from them: for all stoln 
goods must be inserted in these Pamphlets; the fittest place for 
them, all theirs being stoln, they do so filch from one another: I 
dare be bold to say they confer notes: And then judge you whether 
this be not fine cozenage, when we have that in ten or twelve 
Pamphlets, which would hardly fill up a page in one. 

From the beginning of advertising, quack doctors and the 
makers of nostrums recognized the value of the news-books as a 
medium of publicity. They made the most extravagant claims 
for themselves and for their wares. In an age when knowledge of 
medicine and surgery was comparatively limited, it is not surpris- 
ing that charlatanism and quackery should have flourished* 
“ Great Abuses/’ it was pointed out in How’s Catholick Intelli- 
gence: or Infallible News both Domestick and Forreign, “have been 
put upon good People by the Cheats, and Pretences of Quacks and 
Mountebanks.” 1 Even to coffee, newly introduced into Eng- 
land, were attributed remarkable qualities, as appears from the 
advertisement of one of the first coffee-houses published in the 
Publick Adviser* 

In Bartholomew Lane on the back side of the Old Excha n ge, 
the drink called coffee, which is a very wholesom and Physical 
drink, having many excellent vertues, closes the Orifice of the 
Stomach, fortifies the heat within, helpeth the Digestion, quick- 
neth the Spirits, maketh the heart lightsom, is good against Eye- 
sores, Coughs, or Colds, Rhumes, Consumptions, head-ach, 
Dropsie, Gout, Scurvy, Kings Evil, and many others, is to be sold 
both in the morning, and at three of the clock in the afternoon. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, Addison, Steele, 

1 Catholick Intelligence: or Infallible News both Domestick and Forreign , Mar ch 8* 
1679/80. 

2 Publick Adviser, May 19-26, 1657. 
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and Defoe denounced quackery with great vigor. Steele in the 
Spectator declared that 4i the ordinary Quack Doctors ... are to a 
Man Impostors and Murderers; yet such is the Credulity cf the 
Vulgar, and the Impudence of these Professors, that the Affair 
still goes on, and new Promises of what was never done before are 
made every Day ,” 1 Addison, likewise, published in the Spec- 
tator , “for the Good of the Publick,” as he said, an “Essay against 
Quacks” contributed by Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Roch- 
ester . 2 Nevertheless, Addison and Steele permitted the publisher 
of the Spectator to insert a large number of highly objectionable 
advertisements of quacks and nostrums. Typical of the absurd 
claims made for some of these remedies is the following adver- 
tisement: 3 

Angelick Snuff: The most noble Composition in the World, re- 
moving all manner of Disorders of the Head and Brain, easing the 
most excruciating Pain in a Moment; taking away all Swimming 
and Gid din ess proceeding from Vapours, &c, also Drowsiness, 
Sleepiness and other lethargick Effects, perfectly curing Deafness 
to Admiration, and all Humours or Soreness in the Eyes, &c 
strengthening them when weak, certainly cures Catarrhs, or De- 
fluxions of Rheum, and remedies the Tooth-ach instantly; is ex- 
cellently beneficial in Apoplectick Fits and Falling Sickness, and 
assuredly prevents those Distempers; corroborates the Brain, com- 
forts the Nerves, and revives the Spirits. Its admirable Efficacy 
in all the above-mentioned Diseases has been experienc’d above a 
Thousand times, and very justly causes it to be esteem’d the most 
beneficial Snuff in the World, being good for all sorts of Persons. 
Price is. a paper with directions. 

So, too, despite its high moral tone, the Spectator not infrequently 
contained questionable “personals” and advertisements of 
swindles, as well as “puffs” of books, plays, and business enter- 
prises that were advertised in its pages . 4 Thus early in the history 
of English journalism appears an inconsistency between editorial 
professions and business policy with reference to undesirable ad- 
vertisements that may still be observed today. 

To Defoe belongs the credit of first pointing out the incon- 
sistency of inveighing in the editorial columns against political 

1 Spectator , No. 444, July 30, 1712. 3 lb id., No. 572, July 26, 1714. 

3 Ibid.. No. 83 , June 15, 1711. 

4 Cf. Lewis, Lawrence. Advertisements of The Spectator , p. 118. 
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charlatanism while printing in the advertising section of the same 
issue deceptive advertisements of quacks and nostrums. In a 
“letter introductory ” written by Defoe for Mist's Journal of 
which he was editor, he not only took Mist to task for printing 
such advertising but proposed that the publisher should start a 
crusade against quacks : 1 

Believe me, I know not how to reconcile one Part of your Paper 
with another; nor do I see how all that Zeal against the Botchers in 
Politicks, which you discover in the Beginning of your Journal, 
is consistent with that Connivance which you shew to those Pre- 
tenders toward the Conclusion. You generally begin your 
Journal with disabusing the Publick, pointing out the Lies, and 
rectifying the Errors of your Brother Newsmongers; and yet, e’er 
you leave your Reader, you never fail to send him to ten or a 
dozen Places, where he is sure of being abused and imposed on in 
the grossest Manner. The last Page of your Paper never misses 
of having as many Lies in it as all the rest have Truths; and I am 
perswaded you cannot do so much Good by the one as you do 
Harm by the other. 

The World has got an Opinion of your Probity, and whatever 
appears within the Limits of your Paper, passes among the Popu- 
lace for au then tick. This our Quacks are sensible of ; and for this 
Reason it is that they crowd your Paper 'with their Advertisements 
more than any other. The Want of Vertue in the Medicine, and of 
Merit in the Preparer, they think will be abundantly supplied, by 
Mr. Mist’s Publishing the Praises of them both. Thus your 
Paper, which was designed for a Receptacle of Truth, is become 
a Refuge of Lies; and the Reputation you have acquired by your 
Honesty, now serves to recommend the grossest Impostures. . . . 

At present, these People disperse their Lies under your Pro- 
tection to every Part of the Nation, and spread Death and Deso- 
lation, by your Assistance through every Corner of the Island. . . . 
Your Journal . . . carries them thro’ Town and Country, gains 
Admittance for them at Coffee-houses and Tea-Tables, and gives 
them Opportunity of prating to all Qualities, Ages, Sexes, Con- 
stitutions and Parties. ... 

I have been thinking in what Manner you had best begin your 
Hostilities; and do not find any that promise better, than to draw 
the Pictures of some of the Ringleaders of the Tribe, and hanging 
them up by way of Scare-Crows in your Journal. 

The lesser Fry will be terrified with the Sight of such Hobgob- 

1 Mist's J owned , October 31, 1719. 
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lins, and even the Grandees themselves will be shocked at the View 
of their own monstrous Features. . . . 

I have got the Outlines of such a Picture ready drawn, by me, 
and if you publish this, I’ll take Care to fill it up, and transmit it 
to you to be expos'd in your next Journal. 

One little periodical, the Knight Errant , designed to combat the 
vices and follies of the day, took a definite stand against ob- 
jectionable advertising, when in the second issue it announced: 1 

Whereas I have condescended to annex to this Journal of 
Knight-Errantry, certain Advertisements, for Publick Informa- 
tion, of advantageous Bargains, Books of Learning, and Enter- 
tainment, and such kind of innocent Amusement: This is to certify 
the Ladies, and all Persons of Delicacy, that ’tis inconsistent with 
the Laws of Knight-hood, to be any Way concern’d with what is 
indecent or shocking to the most modest Ear, and, consequently, 
they may be assur’d, that nothing, of that Nature will ever be 
allow’d to defile this Paper. 

That newspapers contained an excessive amount of advertis- 
ing, and that their publishers derived large revenues from adver- 
tisements, were among the charges made against the papers by 
the coffee-housemen of London in 1729, in connection with their 
proposal to establish newspapers of their own. In the pamphlet 
already referred to, it was said: 2 

Another Complaint the Coffee-Men have against the Managers 
of the present News-Papers, is that they are made Tools and 
Properties of in the Business of Advertising. They stipulate for 
News; not for Advertisements: Yet the Papers are ordinarily 
more than half full of them. The Daily Post , for Example, is 
often equipped with Thirty; which yield Three Pounds Fifteen 
Shillings that Day to the Proprietors, for the least: And some- 
times that Paper has more . . . Well may they divide Twelve 
Hundred Pounds a Year and upwards. . . . 

A brief survey of current criticism of English newspapers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries shows that such faults as 
inaccuracy, “faking,” coloring of news, triviality, venality, and 
inconsistency between editorial professions and advertising pol- 
icies are not of modem origin but are as old as journalism itself. 

1 Knight Errant , March 5, 1728/9. 

3 The Case of the Cojfee-men of London and Westminster , p. 16. 



CHAPTER II 

EARLY COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1750 

The first American colonists were too much engrossed with sub- 
duing the wilderness and establishing themselves in a new world 
to undertake printing of any kind. Although two of the Pilgrim 
leaders, William Brewster and Edw r ard Winslow, had been 
printers in Leyden, Holland, for some years before coming to 
America, Brewster having issued from his press at least a dozen 
books and pamphlets, they did not attempt to bring a printing 
press with them to the New World or to secure one later for the 
Plymouth Colony. Governor Bradford in his history “Of Plim- 
moth Plantation 77 tells of Brewster’s career as a printer at Leyden, 
and of his abandonment of printing on coming to America: 1 

He [Brewsterl also had means to set up printing, (by ye help of 
some friends,) and so had imploymente inough, and by reason of 
many books which would not be allowed to be printed in England, 
they might have had more then they could doe. But now re- 
moveing into this countrie, all these things were laid aside againe, 
and a new course of living must be framed unto; in which he was 
no way unwilling to take his parte, and to bear his burthen with 
ye rest, living many times without bread, or come, many months 
together, having many times nothing but fish, and often wanting 
that also. 

The first press in what is now the United S tates was set up at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, through the efforts of the 
Reverend Joseph Glover. He was a wealthy Puritan clergyman, 
who had died at sea as he was bringing from England not only 
the press, with the necessary type and paper, but a young man to 
operate it. This printing press was closely identified with Har- 
vard College, which gained possession of it in 1654 through the 
marriage of President Dunster to Mr. Glover’s widow. The first 
printing press in Boston was set up in 1674. There was no other 
press in the colonies until William Bradford established one at 
Philadelphia in 1685. 

1 Bradford, William. History of Plynwtdh Plantation , vol. n, p. 348. , ; 
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The first colonial newspaper was issued in Boston on September 
25, 1690, for Benjamin Harris, an exiled English newspaper pub- 
lisher, who had settled in Boston as bookseller and proprietor of 
the London Coffee-House. 1 Publick Occurrences Both Forreign 
and Domestickf as this paper was called, was promptly suppressed 
by the Governor and the Council, because it “ contained Re- 
flections of a very high nature” and “sundry doubtful and un- 
certain Reports.” From Judge Samuel Sewall s diary we Earn 
that the paper gave “much distaste because not Licensed; and 
because of the passage referring to the French King and the 
Maquas [Mohawk Indians].” 3 In the broadside proclaiming 
their “high Resentment and Disallowance,” the Governor and the 
Council “strickly ” forbade any one “for the future to Set forth 
any thing in Print without License first obtained from those that 
are or sh all be appointed by the Government to grant the same.” 4 
This right of the Governor to regulate the press was granted to 
each of the colonial governors sent over between 1686 and 1730 
by the following paragraph in their instructions: 5 

And forasmuch as great inconvenience may arise by liberty of 
printing within our said territory under your government you are 
to provide by all necessary orders that no person keep any print- 
ing-press for printing, nor that any book pamphlet or other matter 
whatsoever be printed without your especial leave and license first 
obtained. 

Thus the licensing system was continued in the colonies for a 
generation after it was abandoned in the mother country. 

The only issue of Publick Occurrences that appeared consisted of 
four pages, each about the size of a sheet of business stationery 
(6 X 10J4 inches). The first three pages contained news ar- 
ranged in two columns to a page; the fourth page was left blank. 

1 See p. 15 supra . 

3 The title Publick Occurrences may have been suggested to Harris by that of an 
English newspaper, Publick Occurrences tritely stated , published in London during 
the greater part of the yea^ 1688. 

3 Sewall, Samuel. Diary , vol. 1, p. 332. 

4 Duniway, C. A. The Development of Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts, p. 69. 
The broadside is reproduced in. Samuel A. Green's Ten Facsimile Reproductions 
Relating to Old Boston and Neighborhood. 

5 Duruway, C. A. The Development of Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts , 
pp. 64-65. 
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There were no advertisements. The publisher’s purposes were set 
forth in these words: 1 

It is designed, that the Countrey shall be furnished once a 
moneth (or if any Glut of Occurrences happen, oftener,) with an 
Account of such considerable things as have arrived unto our 
Notice. 

In order hereunto, the Publisher will take what pains he can to 
obtain a Faithful Relation of all such things; and will particularly 
make himself beholden to such Persons in Boston whom he knows 
to have been for their own use the diligent Observers of such 
matters. 

That which is herein proposed, is, First, That Memorable 
Occurrents of Divine Providence may not be neglected or for- 
gotten, as they too often are. Secondly, That people every where 
may better understand the Circumstances of Publique Affairs 
both abroad and at home; which may not only direct their 
Thoughts at all times, but at some times also to assist their 
Businesses and Negotiations. 

Thirdly, That some thing may be done towards the Curing, or 
at least the Charming of that Spirit of Lying, which prevails 
amongst us, wherefore nothing shall be entered, but what we have 
reason to believe is true, repairing to the Lest fountains for our 
Information. And when there appears any material mistake in 
any thing that is collected, it shall be corrected in the next. 

Moreover, the Publisher of these Occurrences is willing to en- 
gage, that whereas, there are many False Reports, maliciously 
made, and spread among us, if any well-minded person will be at 
the pains to trace any such false Report so far as to find out and 
Convict the First Raiser of it, he will in this Paper (unless just 
Advice be given to the contrary) expose the Name of such person, 
as A malicious Raiser of a false Report. It is suppos’d that none 
will dislike this Proposal, but such as intend to be guilty of so 
villanous a Crime. 

Unlike colonial newspapers of a later date, the one issue of this 
paper consisted largely of American rather than foreign news. 
Of some twenty paragraphs of news only two concerned foreign 
affairs. Detailed reports of encounters between the English with 
their Indian allies and the French and Indians of Canada, occu- 
pied considerable space. Local news included that of the kid- 

1 A facsimile of Ftiblick Occurrences , the only known copy of which was found in 
the London Public Record Office in 1845, is given in Samuel A. Green’s Ten Foo- 
Ximile Reproductions Relating to Old Boston and Neighborhood. 
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naping of two children by Indians at Chelmsford, the suicide of 

an old man at Watertown, “ Epidemical Fevers and Agues 

very common, in some parts of the Country,” the spread of small- 
pox in Boston, and a fire in Boston that destroyed among other 
things “the best furnished Printing-Press, of those few that we 
know of in America ... a loss not presently to be repaired.” As a 
result of his newspaper experience in England, Harris had a better 
developed sense of news values, and a better style in news writing, 
than had many of the later colonial publishers, most of whom 
were printers rather than editors. 

No second attempt to publish a newspaper in America was 
made until fourteen years later, when, on April 24, 1704, John 
Campbell, postmaster of Boston, issued the first number of the 
Boston News-Letter. Continued for seventy-two years, eighteen 
of them under Campbell’s editorship, it proved to be the first 
successful American newspaper. By “ waiting on His Excellency 
or Secretary for approbation of what is Collected” 1 in the way of 
news, Campbell was able to print conspicuously, “Published by 
Authority,” under the heading of his paper, and thus escaped the 
penalty of suppression inflicted on Harris’ unauthorized publica- 
tion. 

The News-Letter grew out of the written news letters that 
Campbell had been sending to the governors of the other New 
England colonies for at least a year before its appearance . 2 It 
consisted of a single small sheet { 6 % X 10J/2 inches) printed on 
both sides, like its English contemporaries. The first issue, 
without any prospectus or advertisements, contained foreign 
news from London newspapers of over four months before, and 
some local news. The news from abroad was credited to the 
papers from which it was taken and was given precedence over 
domestic news, in accordance with the common practice of Eng- 
lish papers. In fact, the News-Letter was plainly modeled on the 
newspapers of the mother country. 

At the close of the first year, Campbell described his difficulties 
and his editorial methods thus : 3 

1 Boston NeWs-Letter, April 2-9. 1705. 

3 The contents of nine of these written letters are given in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society , 1867, vol. 9, pp. 485-501. 

3 Boston News-Letter, April 2-9, 1705. 
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This Publick Printed News-Letter was undertaken to be Pub- 
lished for a Publick Good, to give a true Account of all Foreign and 
Domestick Occurrences, and to prevent a great many false reports 
of the same, and was propounded to be Printed for one year for a 
tryal viz. from the 14th of April last, to the 1st of May next, to 
see if the Income by the Sale thereof at a moderate price would 
be sufficient encouragement to defray the necessary Charge ex- 
pended in the procuring and Printing of the same, which Charge is 
considerable beyond what most people conceive it to be, besides 
the trouble and fatigue attending it; all which would be too long 
here to enumerate, yet for some satisfaction, we will venture to set 
down some of the Charges and trouble that arises thereby & leave 
other-some to rational persons to conceive of. 1. The Undertaker 
has several setts of the several Prints from England, & sent him in 
several Vessels, that being time of War might have one sett if the 
rest should be taken, which are ordered to come by all Vessels 
coming to our Continent where the Post is settled almost 500 
miles from E. to W. from N. Hampshire to Pensil vania. 2. Cor- 
respondents settled in several other Ports & places our Shipping 
goes to, for sending Intelligence. 3. Waiting on Masters, Mer- 
chants and others when Ships & Vessels arrive to have from them 
what Intelligence they can give. 4. Waiting on His Excellency or 
Secretary for approbation of what is Collected. 5. Paper & 
Printing, &c. And when so done as we said before, we set the half 
Sheet at a more moderate price than it was set at in Exeter in 
England, where they began to Print much about the same time 
that we began here, here it was set at 2d. and there it was at 2d. 
and that sterling money, & when sent out to any house in Town 
inclosed, they were to have Twenty Shillings per Annum, and it 
was propounded here to be sent out for Twelve Shillings per 
Annum, tho 7 the paper and labour, & other Charges here is 4 times 
at least dearer then it is at Exeter. And tho 7 it was proposed at 
such moderate Rates for both Town & Country, having had 11 
months experience of the Income, & trouble & charge in procuring 
& Printing it; the Undertaker is money out of Pocket, & has not 
sufficient to defray the necessary Charge; and unless some better 
encouragement be given for the future, it must drop: & therefore 
several being desirous it should not drop but be continued, we 
thought fit to insert this Advertisement, That either the price for 
the half Sheet a week, and the Quarterly and Yearly Customers 
must be augmented, or else there must be more of them Sold, and 
more Quarterly & Yearly Customers than was last year. 

Campbell struggled along, making frequent appeals for support. 
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■rtfervarion of YOur Royal Perfon, fo cffeanal to the 
fcppinefs of Your People, 5c the Safety of Eurtfr. 

We fee, with the greaceft fatisfi&ion, the seal with 
irhich Yoiar Majefty efpoufes the Pablick Intereft, 
which carries You even beyond the obligation* ofY our 
treaties in Defence of the Hcufe of AuUrta, again ft 
the Ulurpations of the Houfc of Bturtwn,Sc the glorious 
jnefljtution of that Family to the Monarchy of 
which we have great radon to espeft from the late 
Alliance with tnc King of Ptrtugnl, will bo chiefly 
owing to Your Majefties Arms and Afliftance- 

Your Majefty may depend upon Security at home in 
the love of Your People, our Perfons 5c Fortunes ftiall 
ever be ready to cfcfand You upon all occaflons, and 
Your Majefty may therefore, with the greater Safety 
and Glory, fend Your Fleets and Armies abroad in the 
Dcfbne* of Your Allies. 

The happy Declaration of the Duke of Savtr, for the 
common Intereft, rives Your Majefty a feafonable op- 
portunity to ftew Your Companion and concern for 
thpfe Protefhnts in the South of fratet, who lie under 
the heavieft Perfecurion and oppreffion- 

We lament for our felves ana others the unavoidable 
cacpences of War, but have reafon to than! God ind 
Your Majefty, that we axe free from all the other‘- Ca- 
lamities of it, having almoft nothing elfe to wifh for 
t being fecured of a Protcftant Succeffion ) but Your 
101^ and happy Reign over us: And we fhall moft wil- 
Jinfly pay our proportion ef Taxes, encouraged by 
Your Royal Gcncrofity for the eafwof Your f* 

OY the frugal management of what is given ; being fen- 
frblc, there is no better way to Give the Wealth of die 
YJation, than by carrying on the War at this time" with 
the ctmcft vigour. 

Your Maielry m 

fiance with all Your defircs, fo juftly merited by Your 
care of the general welfare and happinefs of Your 
Jtepple, extended even to the poo reft and meaneft of 
Veur Subjefts 

This appears yet more eminently in that earned and 
^feffing Recommendation to Your Parliament of Uni- 
on and Peace amongft themfclves ; And we, in the 
■soft folemn manner, Affure Your Majefty, That we 
'Will not only avoid, but oppofc whatfoever may tend 
to create any difquiet or dtfunion atnougft Your Sub- 

* We ftall never be wanting in any part of our Duty 

towards the Supporting Your Majefties honour & Your _ 

Allies, not doubting but Almighty God will profperi thouftnd, and daily lea vying c 

Cn «•« his Arrival he lent the Forces to the Fronteers, ; re- 


1 rtly wy mttci 1 #*» tit Afiranat Ymt g,$, m, »t Y*.r 
and fhaS ahsayt aft n> left nJUaUnrs to 
tftoihfh lit amt tapfiXtfs tf tht Kingdom. 

P*fcMTa^uM % May, 1 3. Letters thence acquaint us 
ol lome more damage, done by the Sculkiae Adv<r- 
Jary, on the 1 1. mltanc KicLtLs Celt of M'cSi with 
KichoUs Hogdrn, Tht mas Dane and Brin am ns CoufL 
Souldicrs, went obout a Mile from Cape, «w! 
*Ttgbt s Garnlon to Look after his Cattle, and on tlicir 
return were Attack’t by la Indians, who kill’d faid 
Coje zn&Hogden, 100k Dane Captive, Couth clearing 
advifed Cape. Halts of it, who immediately called nta 
Souldiers together , but the Encray were fled. 

Her Majefties Council by HisExcy. dire&ion hath 
appointed Thurfday the 18. inftanr a day ofPublick 
Faftmg with Prayer, being the fame day appointed 
by His Excv. & Council in the Province of MajfjBay 
and fey fai d ends contain’d in (aid Proclamation. 

Arrived here John Htlicom front Antigua. Richard 
Shortridge for EjaU wind-bound. Outward-bound; 
Cape. Akock. for BarLUots ready to Sail, John Froft fat 
(kid Port in Ten days, and Robert Emery in about 3 
weeks, and Richard PVaterhoufe for St. Chriftophcrs ia 
Webk. 

Nor&ampto*, May 1*. A Company of Indians and 
French, between day break and Sun riling, about 60 
Set upon a Garrifon-houle of Benj. Jtncs\ about two 
Miles from the body of the Town, and let fire to it 
ere they were aware of it; Kill’d and carryed Cap- 
dye about 30. Perfons. The Town being Alarmed, 
purfuedxhem, the Enemy finding it, lcattered them- 
Icly^s into patties ; and lo did the Englifh into Ten 
in a Company, purfuing them ; Cape. 'Taylor was 
kill'd in the puriuit. 

Lisbon, March vj. On the advice brought the King 
of Portugal, rS tlir Fitct Horn England, being on d) 1 * 
Coaflinwhom Kingof he ordered 

a Wharlr to be made from his Palace to the Water- 
1 \ fide, 5 c overlaid it withCloith of Scarlet, and went 
„ w a ^ , in his Barge on board to receive him, returned and 

Y««r Myfy m,y agt fro m « » com- ) die King of SfUn on his right hand ; who was”. 

coved with all imaginableDemonftrations of joy, by 
difeharing of Guns, ringing of Bells^on fires, illumi- 
nations, Fireworks, (Sc. and for a Fortnight no-' 
thing but Feafting. Three days ere the K. of Spain. 
Arrived the Princds (Daughter of the K. ol Portugal) 
defirned to be his Queen, Dyed ; and that loft like to, 
made up by her Sifter Jbmc two years youngcr.Scvere 
Grandees of Spain ( befides thole he brought with 
him ) came to him upon his Arrival, who informed 
him that all places would lubmit to him afloon as he 
appeared. The Englifh and Dutch Forces were a- 


.jfour Majefties Arms, fo glorvoufly employed to pro- 
tefl mil tnofc whom die ambition of the french King 
Would, epprrfs. 

To which Her Majefty return'd Her moft 
Gimcicus Anfwer in thefe words. 

I My Lords, 

Am ottrumfy finfUU i f tit fmrtitnlar ome t rn Tm cxprrfi 
f« Me in thtt~ Addrtft, nd if ftw great steal ftr tht 

" camfiifUW 


bout 1 a thoufand. The King of Portugal had 1 
ofNew Forces: Upon 

, > to the Fronteers, • re- 

forying a few Companies for guard of his own Per- 
fon to the Army, whither he defigned to March that 
\^eck,thatCaptJ&/o* came away & then dire&lyfor 
Marid, Upon the Fleets Arrival in Lisbon, confid- 
ing of about aa Sail of Men of War, and about aoo 
Tranfport Ships: A Dutch Privateer being chafed 
by s Sjui of McnofWar, informed Affioir^^ of 

% 

A Typical First Page of John Campbell's Boston News-Letter , the First 
American Newspaper 
Size of page, 6}4 hi. by ioj^ in- 
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and twice during 1706 receiving grants from the Government. 1 
Finally, in March, 1709, having published the paper continuously 
for five years, he was compelled to suspend it for eight months 
“for want of any Tollerable encouragement to support it.” 2 On 
J anuar y i, 1710, it “was again sett on Foot at the desire of several 
in this and the Neighbouring Provinces, particularly of the Town 
of Boston, in hopes of meeting with a far better reception, both 
from publick and private hands, for its present support, and 
future continuance, which hitherto it has not met with.” 3 De- 
spite the fact that for the first fifteen years of its existence it was 
the only paper in the colonies, it never received adequate support. 
In 1719 Campbell points out, in one of his periodic complaints of 
lack of patronage, that “he cannot vend 300 at an Impression, 
tho’ some ignorantly concludes he Sells upwards of a Thousand.” 4 
Obviously, with so small a circulation to show for fifteen years 
of struggle, he must have carried on the publication more out 
of a sense of duty to the community than from any hope of 
profit. 

Campbell edited his paper in a painstaking but conservative 
and uninspired manner. He was scrupulously accurate, even to 
the extent of pointing out in one issue that a comma had been mis- 
placed in a preceding number. 5 On another occasion he explained 
that, in an account of a fire at Plymouth in the preceding issue, 
“whereas it is said Flame covering the Barn, it should be said 
Smoak.” fi Occasionally he would point the moral of a piece of 
news. When, for example, a woman had committed suicide, he 
expressed the hope that “the Inserting of such an awful Provi- 
dence here may not be offensive, but rather a Warning to all 
others to watch against the Wiles of our Grand Adversary.” 7 
Again, when a man was punished with a severe whipping for sell- 
ing tar mixed with dirt, he explains that the account “is here only 
Inserted to be a caveat to others, of doing the like, least a worse 
thing befal them.” 3 Such brief comments were the only editorial 
utterances in the News-Letter. 

1 D uni way, C. A. The Development of Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts , p. 78, 
footnote. 

3 Boston News-Letter, June 19-26, 1710. 3 Ibid. 

* Ibid., August 3-10, 1719. 5 Ibid., July 15-22, 1706. 

6 Ibid., April 26-May 3, 1708. * Ibid., August 6-13, 1705. 

* Ibid., October i~8, 1705. 
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The first illustration in an American newspaper, a wood-cut 
reproduction of a new flag to be used by the United Kingdom 
of England and Scotland, appeared in the Boston News-Letter of 
January 19-26, 1707/8. 

With meticulous care Campbell undertook, in the limited space 
of his paper, “to carry on the Threed of Occurrences” abroad by 
reprinting in chronological order news gleaned from English news- 
papers. By this method he was at times from nine to thirteen 
months behind in publishing foreign news. 1 His difficulties, par- 
ticularly in winter, he explains in his clumsy style thus: 2 

Having in our Numb. 207. Given you a Summary of the Pub- 
lick Occurrences of Europe for five months time, viz. from the 
middle of August to the middle of December: And in our five last 
and in this, a more particular Account of the most Remarkable 
Occurrences of Europe for six months and an haifs time, viz. from 
the middle of August to the first of March , in our Numb. 208, 209, 
210, 2 1 1, 212. And in regard we have not Weekly and Monthly 
Pacquets, as they have in Europe and the West-Indies, wherby 
to carry on the Occurrences regularly; We shall now return back 
where we left off in our Numb. 207. to carry on the Threed of 
Occurrences as methodically as it will admit of , . . . until Vessels 
from Great Britain , or from the West-Indies do arrive in any part 
of our Continent, when the Undertaker shall give you as he usually 
did a S umm ary and Abridgment of the most Remarkable Occur- 
rences of Europe , for the succeeding Months. 

After being superseded in the Boston postmastership in 1719, 
Campbell continued the News-Letter for three years. Then, in 
1722, he retired in favor of Bartholomew Green, who for many 
years had been the printer of the paper. 

When Campbell refused to turn over the Nerws-LeUer to the new 
postmaster, William Brooker, the latter started a rival paper, the 
Boston Gazette , with James Franklin as printer. The Gazette , the 
first issue of which appeared on December 21, 1719, was thus the 
second newspaper in the colonies. It continued as the organ of 
four successive postmasters after Brooker. The official status of 
the Gazette was indicated, both by its name, obviously suggested 
by that of the London Gazette , the English government organ, and 
by the legend, “Published by Authority.” In its early years, like 

1 Boston News-Letter, August 3~ IO > *7i9* 2 Hnd. t May 10-37, 1708. 
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the News-Letter , it was a mere chronicle of foreign and some 
domestic news, dry and uninteresting. 

The appearance of the New-England Courant in Boston on 
August 7, 1721, from the press of James Franklin, marks a new 
stage in the development of American journalism. The C oar ant 
was the first newspaper established in any colony in avowed op- 
position to its recognized leaders, as well as the first to publish 
essays, letters, and verse. It was the third paper published in 
Boston, and the fourth in the colonies, having been preceded by 
the American Weekly Mercury of Philadelphia. In the first issue 
Franklin announced that Ms paper would be “ published fort- 
nightly,” but in the second number, a week later, he explained 
that, “at the desire of several Gentlemen in Town, tMs Paper is to 
be published weekly.” 1 

Having lost the printing of the Gazette through a change hi post- 
masters, Franklin apparently was encouraged to start a paper in 
opposition to the Gazette and to the News-Letter by a group of men 
who were out of sympathy with the influential Puritan leaders of 
Boston. James Franklin, as Ms brother Benjamin tells us in his 
Autobiography , “had some ingemous men among his friends, who 
amus'd themselves by writing little pieces for this paper.” 2 In 
the file of the Courant preserved in the British Museum in the 
Burney collection of early English newspapers, the names of 
practically all of the contributors are written in, in ink, apparently 
in Benjamin Franklin's handwriting. From tMs file it appears 
that John Checkley was the editor, or “author,” of the first three 
numbers. As Checkley was a devout Episcopalian, who had been' 
forbidden by the authorities two years before to publish a re- 
ligious tract, and as several of the contributors to the early 
numbers of the Courant ; including the Reverend Henry Harris of 
King's Chapel, Boston, were Church of England adherents, the 
reason for the Courant 7 s attitude toward prominent Puritans is 
evident. That tMs sectarian element was involved in the estab- 
lishment of the Courant , is borne out by James Franklin's state- 
ment in the fifth number of the paper. He said: 3 

Several Gentlemen in Town believing that tMs Paper (by what 

1 New-England Courant , August 7-14, 1721. 

3 Writings of Benjamin Franklin , Smyth, A. H., ed., vol. I, p. 246. 

2 New-England Courant, August 28-September 4, 1721. 
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was inserted in N0.3) was published with a Design to bring the 
Persons of the Clergy into Contempt, the Publisher thinks him- 
self oblig’d to give Notice, that he has chang'd his Author; and 
promises, that nothing for the future shall be inserted, any ways 
reflecting on the Clergy or Government. 

The immediate question at issue was the desirability of inocula- 
tion for small-pox, a method of combatting the disease that was 
being advocated by the Reverend Increase Mather and other 
leading Puritans. “The chief Design” of the paper, according to 
a statement by Checkley in the third issue, was “to oppose the 
doubtful and dangerous Practice of inoculating the Small PoxN 1 
Practically all the space in the first four numbers of the Courant 
that was not devoted to news, was taken up with articles and 
letters opposing inoculation. All of the Boston physicians, with 
but one exception, are said to have opposed inoculation, and 
three of these opponents wrote letters or articles against it for the 
Courant. 

James Franklin’s only contributions to the first four issues were 
some verses entitled “On the Distress of the Town of Boston, 
occasioned by the Small Pox ,” 2 and a reply in verse to an attack 
made on him by John Campbell in the News-Letter. Writing 
under the name of “Jack Dulman ” which had been given Mm by 
Campbell, Franklin addressed these lines to the editor of the 
News-Letter : 3 

He need not tell you where you’re^ and dull; 

Your Works declare, J tis in your empty Skull. 

In reading , hearing , writing , and Pains taking , 

You set your Reader’s Heads and Hearts on aking. 

The first issue of the Courant called forth a rejoinder from the 
inoculationists in the form of a broadside, also printed by Frank- 
lin. Entitled The Little-Compton Scourge: or , The Anti-Courant, 
it took the form of a letter to the “author” of the Courant , signed 
“Zechariah Touchstone,” the pen name of the Reverend Thomas 
Walter of Roxbury, a grandson of the Reverend Increase Mather . 4 

1 New-England Courant , August 14-21, 1721. 

3 Ibid., August 21-28, 1721. 3 IMd . , August 14-21, I 7 «- 

4 This broadside is bound in the file of the New-England Courant in the Burney 
collection at the British Museum, and its authorship is ascribed to the Reverend 
Mr. Walter, apparently in the handwriting of Benjamin Franklin. 
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In the third number of the Courant appeared two replies this 
broadside, one by Ur. John Gibbins, a prominent Church of Eng- 
land adherent, and another by Checkley, the editor of the paper. 
These articles, which charged the Reverend Mr. Walter with im- 
morality and dr inkin g to excess, were in bad taste, and Franklin 
not only dispensed promptly with the services of Checkley but 
later expressed regret that he had published these articles. The 
journalistic battle thus begun between the rival factions con- 
tinued for months, the venerable Increase Mather and his party 
using the Boston Gazette , and their opponents, the Courant, . Both 
sides also resorted to pamphlets. Fra n klin and his associates on 
the Courant were styled by their opponents the “ Hell-Fire Club 
of Boston / 5 a name obviously suggested by the notorious “ Hell- 
Fire Club 5 5 in England. 

That the writings of James Franklin and of contributors to the 
Courant deeply stirred the Reverend Increase Mather is evident 
from his “ Advice to the Publick / 5 published in the Boston Ga- 
zette. Part of this article read : 2 

I that have known what New-England was from the Beginning, 
cannot but be troubled to see the Degeneracy of this place. I can 
well remember when the Civil Government could have taken an 
effectual Course to suppress such a Cursed Libel ! which if it be not 
done I am afraid that some Awful Judgments'll come upon this 
Land, and that the Wrath of GOD will arise , and there will be no 
Remedy . 

I cannot but pity poor Franklin , who tho’ but a Young Man , it 
may beSpeedzly he must appear before the Judgment Seat of GOD, 
and what answer will he give for printing things so vile and abom- 
inable? And I cannot but Advise the Supporters of this Courant 
to consider the consequences of being Partakers in other Mens 
Sins , and no more Countenance such a Wicked Paper . 

The manner in which the controversy was carried on may be 
judged from Franklin's reply in the Courant to a letter in the 
Boston Gazette 3 written by Mather Byles, a grandson of the 
Reverend Increase Mather and a freshman in Harvard College : 4 

... a young scribbling Collegian, who has just Learning enough 
to make a Fool of himself, has taken it in his Head to put a Stop to 

1 New-England Courant , November 27-December 4, 1721. 

3 Boston Gazette. January 22-29, 1721/22. * Ibid., January 8-15, 1721/22. 

* New-England Courant , January 15-22, 1722. 
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this Wickedness (as he calls it) by a Letter in the last Week’s 
Gazette . Poor Boy! When your letter comes to be seen in other 
Countries, (under the Umbrage of Authority,) what indeed will 
they think of New-England! They will certainly ccnclude ; 
There is bloody Fishing for Nonsense at Cambridge, and sad Work 
at the Colledge. The young Wretch, when he calls those who 
write the several Pieces in the Courant, The Hell-Fire Club of 
Boston, and finds a Godfather for them, (which by the way is a 
Hellish Mockery of the Ordinance of Baptism, as administered by 
the Church of England,) and tells us, That all the Supporters of the 
Paper w T ill be look’d upon as Destroyers of the Religion of the 
Country, and Enemies to the faithful Ministers of it, little thinks 
what a cruel Reflection he throws on his Reverend Grandfather, 
who was then, and for some time before, a Subscriber for the Paper. 

Thus J am es Franklin him self was occasionally drawn into con- 
troversial waiting, although most of the original contributions in 
his paper were the work of other hands. 

In accordance with the printer’s announcement in the second 
issue of the Courant that he “earnestly desires his Friends may 
favour him from time to time, with some short Piece, Serious, 
Sarcastick, Ludicrous, or other ways amusing /’ 1 the paper, after 
the first few issues, included not only discussions of inoculation 
but also essays, letters, and verse on a variety of subjects, after 
the manner of contemporary English newspapers. Many of these 
contributions were original; others were reprints from English 
sources. One of Cato’s Letters , on libeling, taken from the London 
Journal of a few months before, appeared in the sixth number, and 
was followed by others. Essays from the Spectator were included, 
as well as original contributions in mutation of Addison and 
Steele. For example, “ Ichabod Henroost’s ” letter about his gad- 
ding wife , 2 by James Fra nkli n, is an echo of a letter in the Spec- 
tator by “Nathaniel Henroost,” a henpecked husband . 3 The 
short introductory essays on the first page of the Courant, with 
their Latin mottoes, also suggest strongly the English essay pa- 
pers. That Franklin aimed to pattern his paper after these pub- 
lications is indicated, not only by the contents, but by the purpose 
expressed thus at the end of the first half year : 4 

1 New-England Courant, August 7-14? * 7 21 - 3 Ibid., January 8 -iSi I 7 22 - 

s Spectator , September 21, 1711 (No. 176). 

4 New-England Courant, January 22-29, 1722. 
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To expose the Vices and Follies of Persons of all Ranks and 
Degrees, under feign'd Names, is what no honest Man will object 
against; and this the Publisher (by the Assistance of his Corre- 
spondents) is resolv’d to pursue, without Fear of, or Affection to 
any Man: And as the Paper will contain Variety of Speculations, 
even' Subscriber wall often find a Subject to please him, and tis 
presum’d, nothing that shall give just Cause of Offence, 

Accordingly letters, essays, and verse criticising and ridiculing 
various vices and abuses were a regular feature of the paper. By 
thus imitating English methods, Franklin introduced new ele- 
ments into colonial journalism and made his paper much more 
sprightly and readable than those of his predecessors. 

When, on a March night in 1722, Benjamin Franklin, a sixteen- 
year-old apprentice in his brother’s print shop, slipped under the 
door of the Courani office his first contribution, a letter signed 
“Silence Dogood,” the paper secured a valuable contributor who 
was destined to become one of the ablest of colonial editors. 
James Fr anklin was apparently ignorant at first of the authorship 
of these contributions, but in the course of the six months during 
which the “Silence Dogood” letters appeared regularly every 
other week, he discovered the identity of their author. 1 From a 
literary point of view they constituted the most meritorious part 
of the Courani. Modeled on the Spectator , which, as Benjamin 
Franklin related in his Autobiography , he had read and imitated 
from the age of twelve, they were marked by a genial humor and 
urbanity that contrasted strongly with the coarser, more per- 
sonal ridicule in most of the other contributions. 

If we are to take literally a statement addressed to its readers in 
an early number, the New-England Courani deserves credit for 
being the first American newspaper to have women on its staff. 
The statement read in part as follows : 2 

We are not ashamed the World should know our great Design; 
it being to promote Virtue and real Goodness: And having lately 
admitted two of the Fair Sex into our Society, we hope we shall be- 
able to prosecute the same with more advantage; reform things 
that have been amiss, and at once both please and profit others. 

* The fourteen letters are reprinted in The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, A. H. 
Smyth, ed., vol. n, pp. 2-49. 

3 New-Englcmd Courani , June 25-July 2, 1722. 
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T is no unprofitable tho’ 
unplearant Putluir, di- 
ligently to inlpeit and 
couiida the Manners 
Sc Converfation of Men, 
who, mfciiitblc of the 
gteateft Enjoyments of 
humane Life, abandon 
themfelvesto Vicefrom 
a fall c Notion of PUa- 
Jure and good t'ellowjbip. 
Atiuc and natural Re- 
preieittation of any E- 
normity, is otien the beft Argument agaiuft it and 
Means of removing it, when tne moft levete Repie- 
henfions alone, are found ineffe<lual. 

I W OULD in this Letter improve the little Ob- 
servation 1 have made on the Vice of Drunkenefj , the 
better to reclaim the rood Fellows who ufually pay 
the Devotions of the Evening to Baccbvt. 

X DOUBT not hut moderate Dunking has been im- 
prov’d for the Diffuflon of Knowledge among the 
ingenious Parc o£ Mankind, who Want thelalent 
or a ready Utterance, in order to difeover the Con- 
ceptions of theii Minds in an entertaining and in- 
telligible Marine*,# *Tk true, drinking does not r»r- 
pTave our Faculties, bde it enables us to uft them 5 
and therefore I conclude, that much Study and Ex- 
perience, a.id a little Liquor, areof abfoluie Neceflity 
for fome lempers, in Order to make them accom- 
plifb’d Orators. lire. Ponder difeovers an excellent 
Judgment when lie is infpir’d with a Glafs or two 
of Clitrctf but he palfes £cwl a Pool among thofe of 
fmall ObUrvation, who never fav/ him the better for 
Diiuk. And here it will not be improper to obferve, 
That the moderate Ure of Liquor, and a well plac’d 
and well regulated Anger, often produce this fame 
liffeet * and Lome who cannot ordinarily talk bur in 
In oken Sentences and falfe Grammar, do in the Heat 
of Hffion expref* ihcihfelves with as much Eloquence 
*s Warmth. Hence it it is that my own Sex are ge- 
nerally "the moft eloquenr, becaule the moil paifio- 
nate.- 44 It has been laid in the Praife of Come Men, 
44 { fays an ingenious Authojr, ) that they could talk 
ty whole Hours together upon any thing ; but it 
. be owned to the Honour of the other Sex, 
‘ that tllcre are many among them* who can talk 
whale, Hours together upon Nothing. ^1 have 
Lilian branch out into a long exceuipo- 

* re Didcrtaiion on the Edging of a Petticoat, and 

* ckioe he; Servant for breaking a China Cup, in ail 
“the F.gu.esot Rhetoiick, ” 

hill afiei ah i> muft be confider’d, that noTIca- 
sure can give Satbfsiiiori or prove advantageous to 
*»ea/oualflt Mind, wlwrh h not attended with ‘.the 
J'<j!>arrtft of Stajfon. Enjoyment is (lot to be found 
«y Excels in any fentmi Giaufieation j but on the 
contrary, the jrnfnodciate CuvingTtif the Voluptu- 

**)» arc always fuccccdCd vvuh Loathing and a pal- 


Ttd Appetite What Plea fu re can the Drunkard li 3 Yft 

in the Kefleftion, that, while in his Cups, he retain’d 
only ihe Shape of a Man, and aded the Part of a 
Eeall, or ijiat from rtafonable Dilcourlc a few Mi- 
nutes before, he defeended to Impertinence and Non- 
ienle > 

I CANNOT pretend to account For the different 
EfFefts of Liquor on Perfons of different Diipofmons, 
who are guilty of Excels in the Ufe of it. ’Tis 
flrange to lee Men of a regular Converfatmu become 
Takilh and profane when intoxicated With Drink, and 
yet more lurpnzing to obferve, that fome who ap- 
pear to be the molt profligate Wretches when lober, 
become mighty religious uuhurCups, and will then, 
and at no other Time addtefs their Maker, but when 
they are deftirute of Realon, and adiually affronting 
him. Some (hrink in rhe W etting, and others fwell 
to fuch an unufual,Bulk in rheir Imaginations, that 
they can in an Inftant underftand all Arts and Sci- 
ences, by the liberal Education of a )irc!e vivifying 
Punch, or a fufticient Quantity of other exbiiera ting 
Liquor. 

AND as the EfFed Is of Liquor are various, foare 
the Charaiters given to its Devourers. It argues 
fome Shame in the Drunkards themfelwes, in that 
they have invented numberlefs Words and Phrales 
to cover their Folly, whofe proper Sgnjfications are 
harmlefs, or have no Signification at all. They are 
feidom known to be drttnh, tho they are very often 
boozcy , cogey, ttpfcy, fox'd , merry* mellow, fuddl'd , 
groat able, Confoundedly cut. See two Moens, are J- 
mong the Philtjhnei , In a very good Humvur, Set the 
Sun , or, The Sun hat fiont upon them •, they Clip rhe 
Knrg't Enghfb, are AlmoB froze , Feavouri/h , I n their 
Altitude:, Pretty well enter'd, dec. In ihort, every 
Day produces fome new Word or Phrafe which 
might he added to the Vocabulary of the Ttplert z 
But I have chofc to mention thefe few, betaufe 
if at any Time a Man of Sobriety and Temperance 
happens to cut himfelf confoundedly. Of isalmojl froze* 
or fctvourrjb, or accidentally/etr the Sun , See he may 
efcape the Imputation of being drunk, when his 
fortune comes to be related. 

/ am SIX, 

Tour Humble Servant, 


SILENCE DOQOOD. 

Berlin, May 8. Twelve Prufllan Bat all ions are 
fent to Mecklenburg, bur for whar Reafon is not 
known. ’Tisfaid, the Emperor, fufpetling theDe- 
iigns of the Czat, will fecurr all the Domains oF 
tile Duke of Meckleiburg, His Pruflian Majefty, to 
promote the intended Union of the Reformed and 
Lutherans in his Dominions, has charged theMi- 
milersof ihoie two Communions, not to make the 
leait mention in the Pulpits.of the religious Diffe- 
rences about fome abftruler Points, particularly the 
Doctrine of Predeftination, and to forbear all con- 
tumelious ExpreJIions againft one another. 

Hmbttrg, May 8. Ihe Imperial Court b<s or-v 
act'd the Circles of Lower Saxony, coktep in R«*a- 

dinefs 


A Typical First Page of the New-England Courant , Containing One of 
Benjamin Franklin’s “ Silence Dogood” Letters 
Size of page, 6 J/i in. by 10K in. 
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It is not improbable, however, that one of the “fair sex” referred 
to may have been “Silence Dogocd,” alias Benjamin Franklin. 

That James Franklin should finally be called to account for his 
freedom in dealing with those in authority was to be expected. A 
suggestion in the C our ant of June 4-11, 1722, that the Govern- 
ment had not been so aggressive as it should have been in sup- 
pressing pirates on the New England coast, brought him to prison 
for a month. Just before he was released, the Council proposed to 
the House of Representatives that he should be placed under 
bonds and should be required to submit each week for the ap- 
proval of the Secretary all the material that he proposed to print 
in the Courant. The House, however, refused to concur in these 
proposals. The charges on which the Council based this proposed 
action were that “many Passages have been published, boldly re- 
flecting on His Majesty’s Government and on the Administration 
of it in this Province, the Ministry, Churches and College [Har- 
vard]: and it veiy often contains Paragraphs that tend to fill the 
Readers Minds with vanity, to the Dishonour of God and dis- 
service to Good Men.” 1 Franklin continued his criticism and 
ridicule, until he was again called to account. 

In January, 1723, the Courant published an essay on hypocrites 
and other articles that gave offense, with the result that the 
Council and the House agreed to appoint a committee to consider 
what should be done to curb the publication. The report of this 
committee read : 2 

The Committee appointed to Consider of the Paper called, The 
New-England Courant, published Monday the fourteenth Cur- 
rant, are humbly of Opinion that the Tendency of the said Paper 
is to mock Religion, and bring it into Contempt, that the Holy 
Scriptures are therein profanely abused, that the Reverend and 
faithful Ministers of the Gospel are injuriously Reflected on, His 
Majesty’s Government affronted, and the Peace and good Order 
of his Majesty’s Subjects of the Province disturbed, by the said 
Courant; And for prevention of the like Offence for the Future, the 
Committee humbly propose, That James Franklin the Printer and 
Publisher thereof, be strictly forbidden by this Court to Print or 
Publish the New-England Courant, or any Pamphlet or Paper of 
the like Nature, except it be first supervised by the Secretary of 

1 New-England Courant , July 9-16, 1722. 

3 Ibid., January 14-21, 1723. 
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this Province; And the Justices of His Majesty's Sessions of the 
Peace for the County of Suffolk, at their next Adjournment, be 
directed to take sufficient Bonds of the said Franklin for [his good 
Behaviour] Twelve Months Time. 

The Council ordered Franklin’s arrest, and a warrant was issued 
on January 28. In the issue of the Courant of February 4-1 1, the 
following announcement w T as made: 

The late Publisher of this Paper, finding so many Inconven- 
iences would arise by his carrying the Manuscripts and publick 
News to be supervis’d by the Secretary, as to render his carrying 
it on unprofitable, has intirely dropt the Undertaking. The pre- 
sent Publisher having receiv’d the following Piece, desires the 
Readers to accept of it as a Preface to what they may hereafter 
meet with in this Paper. 

What had happened was that James Franklin had substituted the 
name of his brother, Benjamin, for his own, as printer and pub- 
lisher of the Courant, 

This seventeen-year-old boy wrote a characteristic editorial 
preface to the first issue bearing his name, in which he explained 
his purpose thus: 1 

The main Design of this Weekly Paper will be to entertain the 
Town with the most comical and diverting Incidents of Humane 
Life, which in so large a Place as Boston, will not fail of a universal 
Exemplification: Nor shall we be wanting to fill up these Papers 
with a grateful Interspersion of more serious Morals, which may 
be drawn from the most ludicrous and odd Parts of Life. 

In the same number the publisher boasted that his paper had 
“met with so general an Acceptance in Town and Country, as to 
require a far greater Number of th~m to be printed, than there is 
of the other publick Papers/ 5 and that it was “besides more 
generally read by a vast Number of Borrowers, who do not take 
it in.” 2 But the precocious young Benjamin did not get on well 
with his brother and finally ran away. He went to New York, 
and then to Philadelphia, where later, as editor and publisher of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette , he did his most active journalistic work. 
James Franklin continued to publish the Courant until some time 

1 New-England Courant , February 4-11, 1723* The complete article is reprinted 
in The Writings of Benjamin Franklin , A. H. Smyth, ed., vol. n, pp. 49“5°* 

9 Ibid,, February 4-1 1, 1723. 
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in 1726, when he, too, deserted Boston. He settled at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where in 1732 he started the first paper in that 
colony, the Rkode-IslancL Gazette. 

The demise of the Nerw-England Courant was followed shortly 
by the establishment, on March 20, 1727, of the New-England 
Weekly Journal. When a change in Boston postmasters deprived 
Samuel Kneeland of the printing of the Boston Gazette , the organ 
of the postmaster, he, like James Franklin under similar circum- 
stances, started a paper of his own, the Weekly Journal. In the 
first issue he announced that he had arranged “to settle a Corre- 
spondence with the most knowing and ingenious Gentlemen in the 
several noted Towns in this and the Neighbour-Provinces, who 
may Take particular Care seasonably to Collect and send what 
may be remarkable in their Town or Towns adjacent, worthy of 
Publick View 57 ; and that “a Select number of Gentlemen, who 
have had the happiness of a liberal Education, and some of them 
considerably improv’d by their Travels into distant Countries; 
are now concerting some regular Schemes for the Entertainment 
of the ingenious Reader and the Encouragement of Wit and 
Politeness; and may in a very short time, open upon the Public in 
a variety of pleasing and profitable Speculations. 77 1 From the 
latter part of this announcement it is evident that James Frank- 
lin’s innovation in the Courant of publishing Spectator-Yike essays 
and letters from contributors, was recognized as an interesting 
addition to the mere recording of current events. The “gentle- 
men of liberal Education 77 who contributed “a variety of pleasing 
and profitable Speculations 77 to the Weekly Journal included the 
Reverend Mather Byles, grandson of the Reverend Increase 
Mather, the Reverend Thomas Prince, author of the Chronological 
History of New England , Judge Danforth, and' probably Governor 
Burnet. The essays were palpable imitations of the Spectator , 
and the poems, largely by the Reverend Mather Byles, were in the 
manner of Pope. In publishing essays and verse the Weekly 
Journal followed the example not only of Franklin 7 s Courant but 
of English newspapers. 

That the coffee-houses of Boston, like those in London, served 
as convenient places in which to read both foreign and local news 
is indicated by advertisements in the Boston newspapers. The 
1 New-England Weekly Journal , March 20, 1727. 
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proprietor of the Crown Coffee-House, for example, advertises in 
1726 that he “had been and still is at considerable Pains and Ex- 
pence in procuring the London and Boston Newspapers for the 
Entertainment of the Publick,” and that, as these papers are 
“commonly taken away before they have been read, 17 he is offer- 
ing a reward of twenty shillings “ to any person who discovers who 
does it.” 1 In 173 1 an advertisement of the opening of a chocolate 
house in Boston describes it as a place “where they [gentlemen] 
may Read the News, and have Chocolate, Coffee, or Tea ready 
made any time of the Day.” 2 

The first newspaper published outside of Boston, and the third 
in the colonies, the American Weekly Mercury , appeared in Phila- 
delphia on December 22, 1719, one day after the first number of 
Brooker’s Boston Gazette. It was issued by Andrew Bradford, 
postmaster of Philadelphia, a son of the William Bradford who in 
1685 had set up the first printing press in Philadelphia. Local 
news was given more space, and was rather better written, in the 
Mercury than in the News-Letter or in the Boston Gazette. Longer 
accounts were printed of fires, accidents, crimes, executions, and 
last speeches of criminals. Even a humorous feature story like 
the following found its way into the Mercury: 3 

Philadelphia, Sept. 28 

Several Bears were seen Yesterday near this Place, and one 
killed at German-Town, and another near Derby. Last Night 
a very large Bear, being spied by two Amazons, as he was 
eating his last Supper of Acoms up a tree, they calling some In- 
habitants of this Place to their Assistance, he was soon fetch’d 
down from thence, and entirely dispatched by em. Afterwards 
finding no more Sport with Bears, they quarrel’d with one an- 
other for the Body as madly 3s the Centaurs upon a like Occasion. 
The following Lines were writ in Praise of the Notable Heroine, 
who spied him first and attended him to his Execution. 

Fair P r, sure 5 twas wisely, bravely done, 

To shew thy self a modem Amazon, 

Unus’d to hunt, or draw the strenuous Bow, 

To poize the Lance, or fatal Dart to throw; 

Yet Atalanta’s Courage shone in thee, r 
That durst approach the monster-bearing Tree: 

1 Boston Gazette, June 6-13, 1726. 2 Ibid., September 13-20, 1731. 

s American Weekly Mercury, September 21-28, 1721. 
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For R r’s arm you mark’d the destin’d Prey 

Nor fearful turn’d your Virgin Face away, 

And merited with him the Honour of the Day. 

The publisher of the Mercury , after printing an account of the 
action of the Massachusetts General Assembly against James 
Franklin, vigorously championed Franklin’s cause in these 
words: 1 

My Lord Coke observes, That to punish first and then enquire, 
the Law abhors; but here Mr. Franklin has a severe Sentence 
pass’d upon him, even to the taking away Part of his Livelihood, 
without being call’d to make Answer. An indifferent Person 
would judge by this vote against Couranto, That the Assembly of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay are made up of Oppressors 
and Bigots, who make Religion the only Engine of Destruction to 
the People, and the rather, because the first Letter in the Courant 
of the 14th of January (which the Assembly censures) so naturally 
represents and exposes the Hypocritical Pretenders to Religion. 
Indeed, the most famous Politicians in that Government (as the 

infamous Gov. D y and his Family) have been remarkable for 

Hypocrisy: And it is the general Opinion, that some of their 
Rulers are rais’d up and continued as a Scourge in the Hands of 
the Almighty for the Sins of the People. 

Thus much we could not forbear saying, out of Compassion to 
the distressed People of the Province, who must now resign all 
Pretences to Sense and Reason, and submit to the Tyranny of 
Priestcraft and Hypocrisy. 

Bradford doubtless felt the more keenly this action against 
Franklin because, just a year earlier, he had been called before the 
Provincial Council of Pennsylvania for printing a harmless little 
paragraph, and, after apologizing for its publication, had been 
warned not to offend again. 

The second paper published in the middle colonies, and the first 
in New York, was William Bradford’s New-York Gazette , begun on 
November 8, 1725. After having established the first printing 
press outside of Massachusetts, at Philadelphia in 1685, Bradford 
had been invited by Governor Fletcher to go to New York, and in 
1693 had accepted the appointment of official printer. As “the 
King’s Printer for the Province of New York,” Bradford made his 
Gazette little more than a semi-official paper of news, much after 
1 American Weekly Mercury , February 19-26, 1722/23. 
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the manner of Campbell’s Boston News-Letter . That his paper, 
like Campbell’s, failed to receive adequate support — possibly 
because it, too, was merely a chronicle of current events taken 
largely from foreign newspapers — is shown by a statement that 
he made after the Gazette had been in existence for two and a half 
years: 1 

. . . having calculated the Charge of Printing and Paper for the 
same, as also how much will arise to defray that Charge (when all 
those that take this Gazette have paid in what is due to the first of 
May last) do find that we shall loose Thirty Five Pounds in the 
two years and a half, by Publishing this Paper, besides the trouble 
and Charge of Correspondents, collecting the News, making up 
Pacquets and conveying the same to those in the Country 7 who 
take them. And therefore if some further Encouragement be not 
given, by a larger Number of Subscribers for said Gazette, w r e must 
let it fall, and cease publishing the same. 

Despite this lack of support, Bradford continued the Gazette , 
doubtless with the encouragement of the colonial governors, and 
probably with the aid of the salary which he is said to have re- 
ceived as official printer. Without opposition for eight years the 
Gazette continued to furnish news, as well as occasional essays, 
stories, and verses gleaned from English publications. 

The rise of a colonial party in New York opposed to Governor 
Cosby and his adherents, resulted in the establishment on Novem- 
ber 5, 1733, of the second paper in that colony, the New-York 
Weekly Journal . The printer and publisher was John Peter 
Zenger, a German immigrant, who had been an apprentice of 
Bradford’s and later his partner for a short time. The purpose of 
the leaders of the popular party responsible for the establishment 
of the paper, was set forth in a private letter by James Alexander, 
who seems to have been its editor-in-chief: 2 

Inclosed is the first of a newspaper designed to be continued 
Weekly and chiefly to expose him [Governor Cosby] and those 
ridiculous flatteries with which Mr. Hanson [the Recorder and 
a member of the Council] loads our other Newspaper which our 
Governor claims and has the privilege of suffering nothing to be 
in but what he and Mr. Harison approve of. 

1 New-York Gazette, June 10-17, 172S. 

3 Rutherfurd, Livingston. John Peter Zmger , pp. 28-29, 
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Governor Cosby, in turn, declared that it was “by the Contriv- 
ance of some evil Disposed and Disaffected Persons’ 7 that the 
Weekly Journal had “been caused to be Printed and Published 
by 77 Zenger. 1 To the Xew-York Journal , accordingly, belongs the 
distinction of being the first newspaper established in America 
by a political faction as a means of carrying on a political con- 
troversy. 

In the early numbers of the Weekly Journal , the opponents of 
the Governor discussed liberty of the press, trial by jury, and 
other fundamental rights of the people. In their fight for popular 
government, Zenger and his backers quoted freely from Cato's 
Letters and from the essays of Addison and Steele. How much 
these English writers -were admired is shown by the following 
excerpt from a letter contributed to the paper: 3 

Addison, Steel, and the English Cato have been Men Almost 
Divine, we can hardly Err if we agree with them in Political Senti- 
ments; And yet we ought not to give up our Reason to them Ab- 
solutely, because they were Men, and as such Lyable to Errors 
tho I know not of one Error in either of them. 

Bradford, as editor of the semi-official Gazette , came to the defense 
of Governor Cosby and the Government, and, not to be outdone 
in the matter of marshaling well-known English authorities, re- 
peatedly quoted the Spectator to confute Zenger and his party. 
Thus did English journalism furnish colonial writers with models 
for political debate. 

The significance of this newspaper controversy between rival 
factions in New York, lies in the fact that it started the discussion 
of theories of government that culminated in the Declaration of 
Independence. The leaders who wrote for the Weekly Journal 
upheld the right of the people to a voice in government, to free- 
dom to criticise their rulers, to liberty of the press, and to the 
privilege of jury trial; and they stressed the responsibility of 
rulers to the people, from whom they derived their right to rule. 
Bradford’s Gazette , on the other hand, stood for maintaining the 
authority of the Crown and of its representatives, the colonial 
governors and their councils. Thus these opposing conceptions of 

1 Rutherfurd, Livingston. John Peter Zenger , plate opposite p. 44. 

* New-York Weekly Journal, February 4, 1733/4. 
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the nature of government were the subject of newspaper discus- 
sion in New York a generation before the Stamp Act oi 1765 
brought them before all the colonists. 

The attacks on the Governor and his party published in the 
Weekly Journal inevitably led to efforts to punish the printer for 
his temerity, even though Zenger himself did not write the articles 
that gave offense. On November 17, 1734, Zenger was arrested 
on a warrant charging him with “printing and publishing several 
Seditious Libels” in his paper, copies of which were described in 
the warrant as “having in them many Things, tending to raise 
Factions and Tumults, among the people of this Province, in- 
flaming their minds with Contempt of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and greatly disturbing the Peace thereof.” 1 At the same 
time Governor Cosby in a proclamation offered a reward of £50 
to any one “who shall discover the Author or Authors of the said 
Scandalous , Virulent and Seditious Reflections .” 2 Zenger while in 
prison was not only deprived for several days of pen, ink, and 
paper but was refused permission to communicate with any 
person. He was unable, therefore, to publish the Journal that 
week. The following week, however, it again appeared, with an 
account of his arrest and imprisonment and the explanation that, 
since he had been given “the Liberty of Speaking through the 
Hole in the Door” to his wife and servants, he hoped “to enter- 
tain” his readers with his “Weekly Journall as formerly.” 3 
Through the efforts of his wife and his supporters, the Journal 
continued regularly every week during his eight months 5 im- 
prisonment. After his acquittal and his release on August 5, 1735, 
he resumed personal management of the paper. 

The plea made in behalf of Zenger by Andrew Hamilton, a 
prominent lawyer of Philadelphia, who had been secured by 
Zenger’s backers to defend him, was the first legal argument in 
any American court on two points vital to subsequent discussions 
of liberty of the press in both England and America — the ad- 
missibility of evidence as to the truth of the statements alleged to 
be libelous, and the right of the jury, not only to pass upon the 
fact of the publication of the alleged libelous matter, but to de- 

1 Rutherfurd, Livingston. JoJm Peter Zenger, pp. 45-46. 

2 New-York Gazette, November 18-25, 1734. 

3 New-York Weekly Journal, November 18-25, 1 734* 
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termine whether or not the statements published were libelous 
under the laws of seditious libel. 1 Hamilton argued against the 
principle of the English law of seditious libel, which held that 
“the greater the truth the greater the libel,” and he sought to 
prove that, to be libelous, a statement “must be false and mali- 
cious, and tend to Sedition.” 2 When the court overruled him on 
this point and held that it could not be “admitted ... to give the 
Truth of a Libel in Evidence,” 3 he contended that the jury “have 
the Right beyond all Dispute, to determine both the Law and the 
Fact, and where they do not doubt the Law, they ought to do 
so.” 4 Although the Chief Justice declared that “the Jury may 
find that Zenger printed and published those Papers, and leave it 
to the Court to judge whether they are libellous,” 5 Hamilton was 
so successful in his plea to the jury that they brought in a verdict 
of “Not Guilty.” 

The trial, involving as it did the question of the right of news- 
papers to criticise the Government, as well as moot questions of 
the law of seditious libel, attracted attention both in the other 
colonies and in the mother country. Zenger not only printed a 
brief account of his trial in the Weekly Journal of August 18, 1735, 
but immediately issued a forty-page report of the trial in pam- 
phlet form. Four editions of this pamphlet were reprinted in 
London in 1738; others were issued in Boston and in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Shortly after the appearance of the London re- 
print of the trial, it served as text for an essay in the Craftsman , 6 
and for one in Common Sense . 7 An enthusiastic correspondent 
writing to the Pennsylvania Gazette quoted the following private 
letter from London dated February, 1737/8, in regard to the in- 
terest that the trial had aroused in England : 8 

We have been lately amused with Zenger’s Trial, which has be- 
come the common Topic of Conversation in all the Coffee Houses, 

both at the Court-End of the Town and in the City. During my 

1 William Bradford had raised the point of the right of the jury to decide both the 
fact and the law in defending himself against a charge of seditious libel at Philadel- 
phia in 1692. 

2 Rutherfurd, Livingston. John Peter Zenger , p. 84. 

3 Ibid., p. 81. 4 Ibid., p. 93. s Ibid., p. 93. 

6 This essay, which appeared in the Craftsman on January 21, 1737/8, was re- 
printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette , March 30 -April 6, 1738. 

7 Common Sense , January 7, 1738. 

8 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 11-18, 1738. 
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Observation, there has not been any piece, published here, so 
greedily read and so highly applauded. — The greatest Men at 
the Bar have openly declared, that the Subject of Libels was never 
so well treated in W estminster-Hall, as at New-York. — Our politi- 
cal Writers of different Factions, who never agreed in any thing 
else, have mentioned the Trial in their public Writings with an 
Air of Rapture and Triumph. — a Goliath in Learning and Poli- 
tics gave his opinion of Mr. Hamilton s Argument in these terms, 

If it is not Law it is better than Law , it Ought to be Law r and Will 
Always be Law wherever Justice prevails. The Tryal has been re- 
printed four times in three months, and there has been a greater 
demand for it, by all ranks and degrees of People, than there has 
been known for any of the most celebrated Performances of our 
greatest Geniuses. — We look upon Zenger’s Advocate, as a 
glorious Assertor of Public Liberty and of the Rights and Privileges 
of Britons. 

Although Hamilton’s arguments met with popular approval on 
both sides of the Atlantic, his contention that juries in cases of 
seditious libel should be judges of the law as well as of the fact was 
not established in England until Fox’s Libel Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1792, and his other contention regarding the ad- 
missibility of evidence of truth as a defense in libel cases was not 
recognized as valid in American law until a clause covering this 
point was added to the Alien and Sedition Act in 1798. Despite 
the fact that it was in New York in 1735 that the latter argument 
was raised at Zenger’s trial, the State of New York did not recog- 
nize by law the validity of the defense of truth in crminal libel 
suits until 1821. Nevertheless, Hamilton’s great speech and 
Zenger’s acquittal are milestones on the road of progress toward 
freedom of the press. 

One of the most ambitious newspaper projects in the early 
colonial period was The Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sci- 
ences; and Pennsylvania Gazette , brought out in Philadelphia by 
Samuel Keimer. On October 1, 1728, nearly three months in ad- 
vance of the appearance of the first issue, Keimer published a 
prospectus in which he set forth grandiloquently all the details of 
the proposed publication. It read in part: 

Whereas several Gentlemen in this and the Neighboring Pro- 
vinces, have given Encouragement to the Printer hereof, to publish 
a Paper of Intelligence; and whereas, the late Mercury has been so 
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wretchedly perform’d; that it has been not only a Reproach to the 
Province, but such a Scandal to the very Name of Printing, that 
it may for its unparallel'd Blunders and Incorrectness, be truly 
stiled Xonsence in Folio , instead of a Serviceable News-Paper. 

This is therefore to give Notice, that there is design’d to be 
published the Latter End of November next, a most useful Paper 
of Intelligence, Entitled, The Pennsylvania Gazette , or the Universal 
Instructor , containing the best and most authentick Accounts of 
the most remarkable Transactions in Europe; to be continued 
Weekly, in a fair Letter and well corrected. 

As the Proposer hereof has dwelt formerly at the Fountain of 
Intelligence in Europe , he has taken effectual Methods to be 
furnish’d with the most useful, material, pleasant and remarkable 
Occurrences that shall happen; to please all, and offend none, and 
that at the reasonable Expence of ios per annum , Proclamation- 
Money, allowing every Subscriber to put in an Advertisement 
Gratis , any one Time in the first Half Year. 

As this News Paper in a few 7 Weeks Time after Publication, will 
exceed all others that ever were in America , and being always 
a wEole Sheet, it will contain at Times, the Theory of all Arts, 
both Liberal and Mechanical, and the several Sciences both 
humane and divine; with the Figures, Kinds, Properties, Pro- 
ductions, Preparations of Things natural and artificial; also the 
Rise, Progress and State of Things Ecclesiastical, Civil, Military 
and Commercial, with the several Systems, Sects, Opinions 
among Philosophers, Divines, Mathematecians, Antiquaries, &c. 
after an Alphabetical Order, the whole being the most compleat 
Body of History and Philosophy yet publish’d since the Creation. 

To carry out the latter part of this elaborate program, Keimer 
devoted the first page of each issue to the serial republication of 
Chambers’ Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences , beginning with the 
letter “A.” 

In the first issue he made this announcement: 1 

We have little News of Consequence at present the English 
Prints being generally stufft with Robberies, Cheats, Fires, 
Murders, Bankrupcies, Promotions for some, and Hangings of 
others; nor can we expect much better till Vessels arrive in the 
Spring, when we hope to inform our readers what has been doing 
in the Court and Cabinet, in the Parliament-House as well as in 
the Session-House, so that we wish, in our American world, it may 
be said, as Dr. Wild wittily express’d it of the European , viz. 

1 Universal Instructor, December 24, 1728. 
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We all are seiz'd with the Athenian itch, 

Xews and New Things do the whole World Bewitch. 

In the mean Time we hope our readers will be content for the 
present, with what we can give 'em. which if it does 'em no Good, 
shall do ’em no Hurt. ? Tis the best we have, and so take it. 

Keimer also sought to interest women readers. In the second 
issue, “ in the Scarcity of Foreign News,’ 1 he published the story of 
“ two Vertuous Women/’ which, he wwote, “we recommend to our 
Female Readers, w T hom we shall not forget to oblige, in our 
Weekly Lucubrations” ; and in the fourth issue he printed another 
selection recommended to his “Female Readers.” He likewise 
began the serial republication of Defoe’s Religious Courtship . 

In starting the Universal Instructor , Keimer tried to forestall 
the publication of a new paper that Benjamin Franklin intended 
to establish in Philadelphia. Franklin, incensed at the betrayal 
of his plans by a friend to whom he had confided them, contrib- 
uted six of the “Busybody” essays to Bradford’s American 
Weekly Mercury , in order to enliven it and make it a serious com- 
petitor of the Universal Instructor . When, after nine months’ 
effort, Keimer had succeeded in holding only ninety of his sub- 
scribers, he was willing to sell his paper to Franklin. 1 On taking 
over the publication, with Hugh Meredith as partner, Franklin 
reduced the long title to the Pennsylvania Gazette , discontinued 
the serial republication of Chambers’ Dictionary , which it would 
have taken fifty years to complete, and also ceased reprinting 
Defoe’s Religious Courtship . In the third issue under the new 
management, he announced that “from this time forward instead 
of publishing a whole sheet once a week, as the first Undertaker 
engag’d to do in his proposals, we shall publish a Half Sheet twice 
a week, which amounts to the same Thing; only we think it will 
be more acceptable to our Readers inasmuch as their Entertain- 
ment will by this Means become more frequent.” 2 But this first 
attempt in America to publish a semi-weekly paper did not prove 
satisfactory, and weekly publication was resumed shortly after- 
wards. 

The conditions under which newspapers were begun and de- 

1 Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography, in The Writings of Benjamin Franklin^ 
A. H. Smyth, ed., vol. j, p. 3. 
z Pennsylvania Gazette, October 16-23, I 7 2 9* 
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veloped in the other colonies were not essentially different from 
those already described in Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Usually, after a printer had established himself in busi- 
ness in the most important city of one of the colonies, he would 
launch a weekly paper modeled after those in the other colonies 
and in England. Thus William Parks, an English printer, started 
the Maryland Gazette in 1727, a year after he had set up at Anna- 
polis the first press in Maryland and had been made public printer 
for that colony. Discouraged by a six years’ struggle, during 
which the Gazette was discontinued and revived, he migrated to 
Virg inia. . In 1736 he established at Williamsburg the first paper 
in that colony, the Virginia Gazette , and became “printer to the 
colony.” In South Carolina the first paper was the South-Carolina 
Weekly Journal, brought out in 1730 by a New England printer 
who had settled at Charleston. But it lived less than a year and 
was succeeded in 1732 by the South-Carolina Gazette, which with 
interruptions continued down to 1802. To James Franklin, as 
we have seen, belongs the credit of printing the first paper in 
Rhode Island, the Rhode-Island Gazette, which was issued at 
Newport in r732. It survived, however, for less than a year. 
The second Rhode Island paper, the Newport Mercury, founded in 
j 758 by Fr anklin ’s son, proved more successful and has continued 
to the present time. The first papers in the other colonies were: 
the Connecticut Gazette, New Haven, 1755; the New-E amp shire 
Gazette, Portsmouth, 1756; the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, 
1755; the Wilmington Chronicle, Wilmington, Delaware, r762 ; and 
the Georgia Gazette, Savannah, 1763. 

With small subscription lists and limited advertising patronage, 
the early colonial printers generally found their papers far from 
remunerative, especially as both subscribers and advertisers were 
slow to pay. Frequent du nnin g appeals were made, accompanied 
by warnings that, unless delinquents paid up, the paper would be 
compelled to suspend. Small in size, often poorly printed from 
well-worn type, and edited, as a rule, without much discrimina- 
tion by their printer-publishers, these papers had little to com- 
mend them either to readers or to advertisers. Yet their publica- 
tion involved considerable outlay and effort. Paper and ink were 
scarce and expensive. The wooden hand-presses and the type 
had to be imported from England. On these small presses only 
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one or two pages could be printed on one side with each impres- 
sion. The ink was rubbed over the forms with a deerskin pad 
attached to a stick. Each sheet of paper was placed in position 
by hand, and after being printed on one side was removed by 
hand. The ma xim um speed of printing under these conditions 
was 250 impressions an hour; this meant that only 125 papers 
printed on both sides could be run off in an hour. 

The difficulties of publishing newspapers in the early colonial 
period were increased by the limited communication, both be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country, and among the several 
colonies themselves. Vessels crossed the Atlantic under favorable 
conditions in from five to eight weeks, but in winter their number 
was very small and the passage often slower. Post riders carried 
the mail from colony to colony once a week during three quarters 
of the year, and fortnightly from December to March. During 
these winter months, some of the papers changed their day of 
publication to correspond to the day on which the mail arrived, 
and, when the post rider was delayed, postponed publication for 
two or three days. Even so, at times a paper would have to go to 
press without waiting for the mail, as did the Boston Gazette in 
173°, when it announced in a line across the bottom of the second 
page, “ Monday Morning Ten o’clock, the Southern Post is not 
yet come in nor is not expected till Saturday next.” 1 The causes 
of the delays are indicated by such announcements as these: 

The Western Post is not yet come in, the Rider not being able to 
get over the Ferry at New London. 2 

The Eastern Post came in late last Saturday Evening, being 
obliged to travel the greatest Part of the Way with Snow Shoes, 
the Snow being so drifted as to make the Roads impassable for 
Horses. 3 

We have these three Days expected the New York Post, and he is 
not yet arrived. It is supposed that the late strong Winds have 
hindered his Ferrage at Amboy, &c. for which reason we are 
obliged to publish this Weeks News without his Advices and 
Entries of Vessels from that Port. 4 

Because of such obstacles, the news of a fire in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the winter of 1741, that destroyed 300 houses 

1 Boston Gazette , Monday, February 2-9, 1730. 2 Ibid. % March 8-15, 173 1 * 

* Ibid ., February 2-9, 1741*. 4 American Weekly Mercury , March 1-10, 1722. 
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and a million dollars’ worth of merchandise, as reported in the 
South Carolina Gazette , was not published in the Boston Gazette 
until over two months after it occurred . 1 

Advertisements constituted a regular but inconspicuous feature 
of the early colonial newspapers. Usually set in body type, and 
occasionally illustrated with small, rather crude wood-cuts, they 
occupied the last column of the last page of the paper. The 
number of advertisements in one issue w T as never large, but the 
commodities offered covered a wide range. Lost and found arti- 
cles were advertised, and “want-ads ’ 5 appeared not infrequently. 
As newspaper publishers were usually printers of books and pam- 
phlets, as well as dealers in a variety of articles, they often used 
the columns of their paper to advertise their own wares. Thus, 
in his American Weekly Mercury , Andrew Bradford advertised for 
sale at his shop, not only books and almanacks, but “very good 
corks,” “very good English Pease and Spanish Snuff,” “very good 
Lamp-Black,” and “very good Chocolate.” 

Negro slaves were offered for sale, and, when they ran away, 
their owners advertised for them. One advertisement in the 
Boston Gazette read, “Good Red Herring and Fine Negros, to be 
sold by Jacob Royall, Merchant in Boston / 5 2 and another, 
“Negroes Males and Females to be sold cheap, or 12 Months 
Credit.” 5 Sometimes a small wood-cut depicting a man running 
was used in advertisements of runaway negro slaves or white 
indentured servants. 

Nostrums were much less frequently advertised in colonial 
papers than in English papers of the same period. Sometimes, 
however, just as extravagant claims were made for them as for 
those offered in England. One “cure-all” was advertised in the 
Boston Gazette as follows : 4 

To be sold, an Excellent Medicine, which cures the Cholick, Dry 
Belly-ack, Loss of Limbs, Fevers and Agues, Asthmas, Coughs, 
and all sorts of Obstructions, Rheumatism, Sickness at the Stom- 
ach, Surfeits by Immoderate Eating and Drinking, Weakness, 
Trembling of the Heart, want of Appetite, Gravel, Melancholy, 
and Jaundice, and is Excellent for the Gout; Which is now Pub- 

x Boston Gazette , January 19-26, 1741. 3 Ibid., August 4-11, 1729. 

3 Ibid., September 27~October4, 1731. 

*Ibid., December 18-25, 1 7 2 7» 
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lish’d at the desire of several Persons of Note (who have been 
wonderfully reliev’d by it). . , . 

The claims of a cosmetic preparation were set forth in these terms 
in the New-York Weekly Journal : 1 

At Mrs. Edwards next Door to Mr. Jamison, opposite the Fort 
Garden, an admirable Beautifying Wash for Hands, Face and 
Neck, it makes the Skin soft, smooth and plump, it likewise takes 
away Redness, Freckles, Sun-Burning, or Pimples, and cures 
Postules, Itchings, Ring Worms, Tetters, Scurf, Morphew and 
other like Deformities of the Face and Skin (Intirely free from any 
Corroding Quality) and brings out an exquisite Beauty, with lip 
Salve and Tooth Powder, all sold very cheap. 

Among the entertainments and amusements advertised in early 
Boston papers were bear baitings, horse races, and exhibitions of 
a lion, of a “ captured cattamount,” and of a new type of gun. 
The following description of the catamount was well calculated 
to arouse curiosity : 2 

To be seen at the Grey Hound Tavern in Roxbury, a Wild 
Creature, which was caught in the Woods about 8o miles to the 
westward of this Town, called a Cattamount, it has a Tail like a 
Lyon, its Leggs are like a Bears, its Claws like an Eagle, its Eyes 
like a Tyger, its Countenance is a mixture of every Thing that is 
Fierce and Savage, he is exceedingly Ravenous and devours all 
sorts of Creatures that he can come near; its Agility is surprizing, 
it will Leap 30 Foot at one jump, notwithstanding it is but three 
Month old. Whoever inclines to see this Creature may come to 
the Place aforesaid, paying a Shilling each, shall be welcome for 
their Money. 

An instructor at Harvard College advertised in the Boston 
Gazette that during the summer vacation he would lecture twice a 
week on astronomy, using “the Orrery, and all such Machines, 
instruments and Schemes as are used by Astronomers, . . . except 
only that it wants one cf Sir Isaac Newton’s Reflecting Tele- 
scopes, which New England has not, as yet, been honoured with.” 
In the same advertisement he also announced that, “If the Curi- 
osity and Desire of Knowledge, justly admired in the Fair Sex 
should excite any of Them; there will be some Expedient found 

1 New-York Weekly Journal , March 29, 1736. 
a Boston Gazette , April 20-27, 1741. 
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out that They may be gratified twice a week in the Afternoon, 
with their usual Tea and a Familiar Astronomical Dialogue . 71 1 In 
an advertisement in the A merican Weekly Mercury of Philadelphia, 
a man offered to teach “his poor Brethren the Pale-Negroes to 
read the Holy Scriptures in a very uncommon, expeditious, and 
delightful Manner, wdthout any manner of Expence to their re- 
spective Masters or Mistresses .” 2 

A dressmaker in Boston advertised the latest London fashions 
as follows : 3 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hatton from London makes Manteaus, Cloaks, 
Manteels, and all sorts of Women’s Apparel after the newest 
Mode, she lives at Mr. Roodes’s in Water-Street near the Tan- 
yard. 

She also has new Pattern of Sieves by the last Ships, from the 
Queen’s Manteau and Scarf Maker, from whom she! constantly 
be supply’ d as the Fashion alters. 

The news content of these first colonial papers consisted of short 
items of foreign news taken from English newspapers; bits of 
domestic news gleaned from other colonial papers, from private 
letters, or from letters sent by correspondents; and a little local 
news such as could be obtained from official or semi-official 
sources or could easily be picked up by the printer-editor. The 
general reading matter was made up of essays and verse clipped 
from English or other colonial papers, as well as “letters to the 
printer” and original essays and verse contributed by local writers 
with literary or political tastes. The only editorial material was 
an occasional sentence or two of comment appended to a news 
item by the printer or by a correspondent. Whatever distinction 
any of these colonial papers possessed was generally given to it, 
not by its printer-editor, but by the contributors who furnished 
him verse, essays on social and moral topics, usually in imitation 
of those in the Spectator , and letters on political and economic sub- 
jects in the manner of Cato's Letters. Conventional though most 
of these contributions were in subject-matter and style, they 
occasionally revealed some originality in dealing with such local 
subjects as could be treated with impunity. As a whole, the 

1 Boston Gazette, June 17-24, 1734. 

3 American Weekly Mercury, February 5-12, 1722/23. 

* Boston Gazette , May 14-21, 1733. 
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colonial newspapers previous to 1750 were routine productions of 
printers, no more distinctive in character than the poorest of 
present-day country weeklies. Although these papers seem char- 
acterless, their publishers nevertheless deserve no little credit as 
pioneers who established and sustained their publications under 
adverse conditions without adequate financial rewards. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PRESS DURING THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
THE COLONIES AND ENGLAND, 1750-1783 

Although the newspapers in the several colonies were small 
weeklies that lacked distinctive qualities, they played their part in 
developing a feeling of solidarity among the colonists in the 
struggle against the mother country. When, in anticipation of 
the approaching French and Indian War, a congress of repre- 
sentatives of the English colonies was called to meet at Albany in 
the summer of 1754, Benjamin Franklin undertook to impress on 
his readers the need of united action by printing in his Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette a one-column, two-inch wood-cut of a snake divided 
into eight segments, each of which bore the initials of one of the 
colonies, with the caption, “ Join, or Die.” This cartoon of the 
divided snake was immediately reproduced in four other news- 
papers in Boston and New York. It came to be regarded as 
symbolic of the necessity for united action, and reappeared in the 
newspapers, in slightly modified form, during the opposition to 
the Stamp Act in 1765 and again at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 



Benjamin Franklin’s Snake Cartoon, Printed in the First Column 
of the Second Page of the Pennsylvania Gazette , May 9, 1754 
Size of cartoon, 2pi in. by 2 in. 
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Franklin took a prominent part in the Albany congress. After 
the representatives of the colonies had voted that “a union of all 
colonies is at present absolutely necessary for their security and 
defence/' Franklin, entrusted with the task of drawing up a plan 
of union, worked out a method of organization not unlike the 
Articles of Confederation of 1777. Neither the British Govern- 
ment nor the colonial assemblies, however, were willing to adopt 
the plan, because, as Franklin wrote in his Autobiography , “they 
[the assemblies] all thought there was too much prerogative in it, 
and in England it was judg'd to have too much of the demo- 
cratic” 1 

Despite the failure of the proposed union of the colonies, the 
seven years of warfare against a common enemy from 1754 to 1760 
drew the colonists closer together. They fought side by side ; they 
acted together when occasion demanded; they taxed themselves 
heavily for the common defense. The presence of British troops 
tended to strengthen this feeling of solidarity. The colonists dis- 
agreed with their English governors and military commanders 
over such matters as the raising of funds to carry on the war, the 
quartering of British troops in Boston, and the rating of colonial 
military officers below the lowest of the English commissioned 
officers. 

To raise funds for carrying on the war, two of the colonies, 
Massachusetts and New York, imposed a stamp tax of one half- 
penny on every copy of the newspapers printed in these colonies. 
The Massachusetts tax continued for two years, from 1755 to 
1757, and the New York tax for three years, from 1757 to 1760. 

Following the accession of George IH in 1760 and the appoint- 
ment of the Grenville ministry in 1763, the British Government 
adopted a colonial policy that finally resulted in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The measures regarded as oppressive by the col- 
onists included the enforcement of various Acts of Trade limiting 
colonial trade to English or colonial ships and to English mer- 
chants, the establishment of permanent garrisons of British troops 
in America, the taxation of the colonies for the partial mainte- 
nance of these garrisons, and finally, in 1765, the Stamp Act. 
Protests against these measures were immediately made by vari- 
ous, colonial assemblies, a patriotic society was organized called 

1 Writings of Benjamin Franklin , A. H. Smyth, ed., vol. 1, p. 388. 
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the “ Sons of Liberty,” and threats were made to boycott English 
goods. The Stamp Act brought the opposition to a head in the 
form of a colonial congress held in New York in the fall of 1765. 
This congress sent petitions to the British Government, adopted 
a “ Declaration of Rights and Grievances of the Colonies of Amer- 
ica,” and protested against “taxation without representation.” 

The Stamp Act directly affected ail colonial newspapers. Fol- 
lowing the principle of the newspaper stamp taxes of 1712 in 
England, it imposed a tax on newspapers of from a half-penny to a 
penny according to their size, and a tax of two shillings on every 
advertisement. It also required that the name of the publisher 
should appear on every newspaper. .AH the papers undertook to 
evade the payment of the tax. A few suspended publication 
temporarily, others threatened to do so, and still others came out 
without their titles or without the names of their publishers. In 
New York a mob seized the stamped paper upon which the news- 
papers were to have been printed. The most striking protest 
against the newspaper stamp tax was made by William Bradford, 
when, on October 31, 1765, the day before the Act was to go into 
effect, his Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser appeared 
with a front-page “make-up” in imitation of a tombstone. The 
announcement was made in this issue that the paper was “Expir- 
ing: In Hopes of a Resurrection to Life again,” and was bidding 
“Adieu, Adieu to the Liberty of the Press.” In the lower right- 
hand Comer of the first page was printed a skull and cross-bones, 
with the legend, “An Emblem of the Effects of the Stamp. 0 1 the 
fatal Stamp.” The Boston Gazette and the Maryland Gazette em- 
ployed the skull and cross-bones in a similar manner. These 
graphic remonstrances, as well as the various means of evading 
the tax adopted by other newspapers, helped to^timulate popular 
opposition to the Stamp Act. < 

In this and subsequent controversies, American leaders who 
opposed or supported the British colonial policies made use of the 
newspapers and of pamphlets to carry on their discussion. The 
usual means adopted by these contributors to newspapers, who 
included statesmen, lawyers, scholars, and clergymen, were let- 
ters, singly or in series, addressed to the printer, or “author,” 
of the newspaper, and signed with pen names, like Cato's Letters 
and the Letters of Junius in English newspapers. Letters that 
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N E W-Y O R K, November 4. 

The late extraordinary .and unprecedented preparations in Fort 
KSeo'ge, and the lecunng of the damped paper in that gamfort, 
having greatly alarmed and difpleafsd the inhabitants of this ary, 
a vail number of them xflkmbled hit Friday evening m the com- 
mons, From whence they marched down the Fly (preceded by a 
number of lights) and ! av*rg flopped a few minutes at the Coffee - 
houfr, proceeded to the Fore walk, where they broke open the 

liable of the L 1 G r, took out ha coach, and after 

ouryusg the fame through the principal Areas of rhe ary, in 
tnumph marched to the commons, where a gallows was ereSed 
«o one end of which was fulpcndeJ the cingy 0/ the prrfon whole 
property the coach was , in ha right hand he held a lamped bill 
jof lading, and on hn bread was affixed a paper with the following 
infenpnon, ‘l be rebel drummer ret tbe tear 1 71 5 : At his back was 
•fixed a drum, the badge of fus profcGiun , at the other end of 
the gallows hung the figure of the deni, a proper companion for 
the other, as *m fuppofed it was mnrcly at ins alligation he alli- 
ed : After they had hung there a confidcrabJe time, they earned 
the effigies, with the gallows more, being preceded by the coach, 
in a grand proccflioe to the gate of the Fort, where it remained 
forfome tune, from whence it was removed to the Bowling green, 
under the muzzles of the Fort guns, where a bon fire was imme- 
diately made, and the drummer, devil, coach. Sec. were confum- 
<d armdfl the acclamations of fome thoufand fpedtators, and we 

make no doubt, but the L» 1 G — • — r, and ho friends, had 

the morufjcatioo of v*cwmg the whole proceeding from the ram- 
parts of the Font : But the bufmefc of the night not being yet con- 
cluded, the whole body proceeded with the grcardl decency and 
good order co Vaux-Hall, the Houfc of M — r J-— s, who, it 
■was reported, was a friend to the (lamp adl, and had been over 
officious in his duty, from whence they took every individual ar- 
ude, to a very conliderable amount ; and having made another 
bon fire, the whole was con fumed in the flames, to the great fa- 
trefadion of every perfon prefent ajtcr which they difpericd, and 
every man went to ha rcfpedkive habitation. 7 he whole affair 
■was conduced with fuch decorum, that not the lead accident 
happened The next evening another very confiderable body af- 

iernbled at the fame place, having been informed that the L 1 

G — —t had qualified hurJdf for the ddlribution of the {lamped 
paper, were determined to march to the Fort, in order to-mfifk 
upon his delivering it into their hands, or co declare chat he would 
rot undertake ro difiribute the lame ; but before tha refolution 
Could be executed, the minds of the people were eafed .by the 
1 L — t G— r’s lending the following declaration from the Fort, viz. 

T H £ Lieutenant Governor declares he wdl do nothing in 
relation to the (lamps, but leave it to Sir Henry Moore, 
I* do as he pleafes on his arrival. 

Ceunc;!- Charier, By Order of his Honour, 

Tort , November 2, 17 65. Gw Bamyar, D Cl Con. 

"We have certain information from Bo Cl on, that the printers 
there intend to continue their papers, and to riik the penalties — - 
and that if any of them were to flop on account of the {lamp 
aA, their offices would be in danger from- the enraged people 
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A T a pencil! Meeuajol tlie Mtrehinti of ihe City cf Sew i rradmp to 
Crew Britain, at the Hoiife af Mf Geotgt Burnt. *f tlie UiO City Inn- 
b*Ut<r, to conCJer vKir m neerfhiy to be done in the pr^™ 1 Situation 61 Affair,, 
with rti>c& to the Srawr Act, ana the melancholy State of the North American 
Commerce, fa greatly refinfied by the Imposition, anti Dunn cftabhQicJ by the laic 
Aftx of Trade Tccy came ta tbe fullo»mj Refolouom, viz. ' 

FtiST. That in all O-rien they fend out to Great Britain, for Good* or Wer- 
chandite, of any Knare, Kind or Quality whaifoever, ufually imported from Great 
Britain, they wtlldirefk tketr Correlponderti not to Cup them, unlrfa tbe Sta.iu» 
Act be repealer! It « acaertbelefr arreed, that all fuch Merchant, at are Owner* 
of, *nd bare Vr( 5 :li already pone, and now cleared out for Creat Britain, flialt be 
at Liberty 10 bnrp back ra them, on (heir own Accoumi Crate and Cafci ot 
Bartbea Ware, Gnadftonea, Fiprt, and fpcfc Other Why Amclo, ii Owrtra uluaC e 
•fill up their VcHe’i with . r 

SiCDRBtY. It it further unanimoudy agreed, that >11 Order* already fent Home, 
mall be countermanded by the eery firft Conveyance , and tlie Good, and Merchan- 
dise thereby ordered, not u> be lent, unleU upon the Condition mentioned m tb r 
foregoing Kcfolation. 

1 uttBUY, It u further unaaimoufly agreed, that no Merchant will rend any 
Good* or Merchandise fime upon ComimlUon from Great Britain, ihat Iha I be ftnp. 
ped From (hence liter the fi.U Day oi January nenr, unlcf* upon the Condition 
mentioned in the hr* Refolution 

Fovathsv It u further unaaimoofly a Freed, that the fonrrcanr Refolution* 
Cull be binding until the fame are abiogited ata general Meeting hercaltcr to b< 
held for that Purpole 

In W unefi wb creel we hire hereunto refoeSmly fubfenbed our Name* 

[fin o«i a f -u.tr J, ,J Tuu Hundrtd tnMtifat tJitrrbtju, T 

In Confequcnceot tbe loregoing Refolution*, tbe Retailer* ot Good*, of dx City 

ol New \oik, lublcnbed a Paper, in the Word* lullu-nnr, viz 

"yjj E the under written, Ketailcri of Good*, do hereby pronufr and ohlire our. 
/ ftj v « not to buy any Good*, Ware«, or Mcrchindicci, of any Perfon or Per- 
iod* whatfiaerer, that Qiall be flupped from Great Bntiin. alierthe fir ft Day of Ja- 
nuary next , unlcfi the SrAWP Act (hall bo repealed- - A. Wnncfa our Hand*. 
October j«, iy 4 j 

Eg ref >t u Us er from • yrionpol Uoef, « EwrU.J t, , Gmtlrmm, u tTnu-Yirt. 
*JTH E preyer Suutium »/ lie Cihmii it reel If aUmi.y tt every ff'/ew vita Set terra 
Z«| ta r»wr gram Item - l«r /«! tbe Fenr cf H , lot, jg, J, „ veryferfitnc Mi,, 
ntr, tmej Or rat I, nr [TUf End t, pa, eur VtaOrfmn, ayniaWr U ike turnr liter /*,. 
muMti Mr Mir Mu, ,*J a Mrtkld n net token. Mnmanrat'j cfpefiu la tbi termer, 1M 
amt not, ami taditd rv ry Ptrfax ef frettny, map umavulah-e jmk order lb, trrfcal 
Rt fir iSum fit /attain, at thi perfect Mm.!, mate os <dnt HiutJreJ TJuJu.J 

fnxdjaitd opvtarM, In tarr, a Sum r* be it} t cot ,J ubrve run Yum, mod at Rim i. 
toner i, oa t lemur trim Vrg.lt ora crrrotd at Lmuha from llfut-Ytrk. tbr -wbetr R - 
mutant ™u a fate Humored fnutdt — flu u metal -tut ruoaet htar, tbaeftrt at, dr. 

Itrmmad l» ficp,^ Hamfl m sir Supers tVcj, ami v. s B met Jk,p rff « fim-tr SbiiUag , 
tferih, but it Rtefiai mukc cot and pajuri 1 / sbu tvrftd Alt 1 1 oat reptahd, mot, 
ftuu be grrot Sagertrs. and nr MatadaBunn tbrmm co ihttr Vatip»t,ter -uj art cf 
Supper!, until fl Pteple -tub, mptcyrd tlm, null! net bt m a matb better Suuotiaa Tbr 
Amman rf RrouUoun art py fed ninth jen, Ood Trade, the Sail cod feomtuluc cf 
England 1 fYtattb, utnttreJy fid of Wr dread tic Ccoftqiuna, and lam met ic -wiat 
Falahij non arc deputed ' 

PHILADELPHIA, Norember 7 . 

An Agreement of the faux JC»od, w,ch that under the New- York Head, relating 
to the Importation of Dry Good*, fa. trom England, t> now on Foot here 
On Friday and Saturday lift, the OntnDruu Ff»r and Siconp Dap of No- 
vember, our Bell* were rung mufEcd, and other Demonftration* of Grkl fScwn. 

Fiorn Lrfbon w* learn, ihat they hid Adnee there of Moiegong, a Settlement be- 
lo^Pon-gvce. on tbe C*iA cf Barbery, being befieged by a ftrong 

Captain Steel, from Leith, on the i nh of September, m Lat. 4I , , 0 , Long *7, 
fpoke ibe Brig Otive Branch, Captain Robmfon, from ihia Place for Rotterdam, out 
»» D *y*. nil well On the mb of October, m Lat. a$i *7, Long J7 , ,0, he fpoke 
the Schooner Induftry, Captain Darn, from Bolton for Dominica, out 11 Day* . 
{" »7 Capoui Steel met with a Stoop belonging to Egg Harbour, that had 

been blown oft the Coaft, without a Navigator on board, and broueht per fafe in 
•mh him 

Captain Ad amt, from Birbadoe, on the*»th nit offGoepoxent. fpoke a Schooner 
from Rhode-lflisd, bound to Virginia —Captain Adam* left Bndeetuwn (he 1 1 lb 
of Oftober, when lha Stamped Paper for that IB and .11 not arrived 

Captaja Hunter, from la (boo, on tbe *oA of laftMootb, 10 Lat »>«. temg 
<7, fpoke two Sloop** from New-Loodem for Barbadot, out three Day*- a third 
Hoop waa u> Company, but be did not fp**k with her 
Captain Kerth, from Londonderry, on the **th ult In La* 44(47 fpoke a Bnr 
from Philadelphia tor Giafrow And on the 151b, in Lot , , , fpoke a Snow 

f rom Sottofi fat South-CaroTina, 

We hear from Georgia, that amber the Stamp Maftcr, tear Stamp Paper, had ar- 
rived there the *oth ult. 

From Bermuda we have Adex*. that Captain CopjwnWn, in a Ship from T,r. 
ginla for London, having loft her Mam-maft, ran after., ,hc Sixth of September, 
on the R«»« of that Hand, when tbe VdEtl waa ennrdy Ut, but tb# Ffuyie. and 
Part of tbe Cargoe, fared r 

Amved Capnm Hervev at Sirba^m, and Captain AWbortwgb at JiMud. 
both from thit rort And Captain Thpmp'on, at Ja ittnci. from New-YoiiL 


Hugh Game’s Netw-York Mercury, Printed Without a Title on 
November 4, 1765, just after the Stamp Act Went into Eff ect 
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appeared in one newspaper were often republished by papers in 
other colonies. For wider circulation, a series of these newspaper 
letters was sometimes reprinted in pamphlet form. Some con- 
troversialists preferred the pamphlet to the newspaper, because it 
made possible a more detailed, comprehensive, and coherent pre- 
sentation of arguments than did a single letter or a number of 
letters published serially. Thus the colonial newspapers, although 
containing no editorials, served to influence public opinion 
through these voluntary contributions made by leaders on both 
sides of current controversies. 

The newspapers, both by protesting in a striking manner 
against the effects of the Stamp Act upon themselves and by 
printing arguments against the obnoxious Act, played an im- 
portant role in creating sufficient sentiment among the colonists to 
lead Parliament to repeal the Act in 1766. This successful out- 
come of their remonstrances taught the colonists the effectiveness 
of strong, wide-spread protests, and made their leaders realize the 
value of the press in shaping public opinion. The lull in the con- 
troversy, however, was only temporary, because Parliament in 
repe alin g the Stamp Act reaffirmed its right to legislate for the 
colonies. In the following year Parliament enacted a new meas- 
ure of colonial taxation, imposing import duties on several articles 
including glass, paper, and tea. To provide more effective con- 
trol over the colonies, a colonial department was created in the 
British Government headed by a secretary of state. From this 
time on, one coercive measure followed another, until the colonies 
finally declared their independence. 

Boston was the storm center of the controversy. There a group 
of Patriots, including Samuel Adams, James Otis, Joseph Warren, 
Josiah Quincy, Samuel Cooper, and John Adams, made the 
Boston Gazette their mouthpiece. The printing office of Edes 
and Gill, publishers of the Gazette , served as the headquarters of 
Samuel Adams and his little band. How this group of writers was 
regarded by prominent Loyalists, is shown in a letter written in 
1769 by Andrew Oliver, Governor Hutchinson’s brother-in-law, 
and lieutenant-governor after 1771, in which he said, “If there be 
no way to take off the original incendiaries [by sending them to 
England, as was proposed, to be tried for treason] they will still 
continue to instil poison into the minds of the people through the 
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vehicle of the Boston Gazette ” x Early in 1769 the authorities 
instituted proceedings against Edes and Gill as “authors of 
numberless treasonable and seditious writings,” but popular senti- 
ment was with these Patriot printers and with the writers for their 
Gazette . As Governor Hutchinson declared in 1770, “The mis- 
fortune is that seven eights of the people read none but this in- 
famous paper, and so are never undeceived.” 2 So strong was 
Loyalist hatred against these writers and publishers by 1774 that 
some Loyalists distributed a letter in the British camp at Boston 
to incite the troops to put them “to the sword, destroy their 
houses and plunder their effects,” declaring that “it is just that 
they should be the first victims of the mischiefs they have bro 7 t 
upon us.” 3 The printers of the Gazette , Edes and Gill, were re- 
ferred to by name in this letter as “trumpeters of sedition. 75 

Samuel Adams was the most prolific and the most effective of 
the Patriot writers for newspapers. In signing his letters and 
articles he used some twenty-five different pen names. .His policy 
in controversial writing, as he himself expressed it, was “to put 
and keep the enemy in the wrong. 77 4 That his methods proved 
efficacious was admitted by Governor Hutchinson, a Loyalist, 
who wrote of Adams: 5 

... for nearly twenty years a writer against government in the 
public newspapers, at first but an indifferent one; long practice 
caused him to arrive at great perfection, and to acquire a talent of 
artfully and fallaciously insinuating into the minds of his readers 
a prejudice against the character of all whom he attacked, beyond 
any other man I ever knew. 

Hutchinson’s further characterization of Adams as “the Grand 
Incendiary of the Province” 6 is an accurate one, for probably no 
single Patriot did more to bring about the rupture between Eng- 
land and her colonies than did Adams. As early as 1773, in let- 
ters printed in the Boston Gazette , Adams advocated, not only that 
a “congress of American states be assembled as soon as possible,” 
but that the colonies “Form an Independent State — An Ameri- 
can Commonwealth 77 7 

1 Wells, W. V. Life of Samuel Adams , vol. 1, p. 237. 3 1 bid., vol. 1, p. 244. 

3 Boston Evening-Post, September 19, 1774. 

4 Letter by Samuel Adams quoted in Wells’s Life of Samuel Adams , vol. n, p. 281. 

5 Hutchinson, Thomas. History of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, vol. m, p. 29s. 

fi Wells, W. V. Life of Samuel Adams , vol. 1, p. 500. 

7 Boston Gazette , September 27 and October n, 1773. 
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To counteract the effect of the Boston Gazette , the Loyalists 
printed letters and articles in the other Boston papers, two of 
which the Boston N ews-Letter and the Boston Chronicle — were 
avowedly governmental in their sympathies. The old Boston 
News-Letter , taken over from its founder, John Campbell, by 
Bartholomew Green, and .continued by him until his death in 
[733, had been carried on, first by his son-in-law, John Draper, 
and after 1762 by the latter’s son, Richard Draper. The elder 
Draper was for thirty years “Printer to the Governor and Council 
of the Province.” When his son was duly appointed to succeed 
him, he introduced the Royal Arms into the title head of the 
News-Letter. Later he changed the name of the paper to the 
Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter, doubtless to in- 
dicate its official character. Naturally the Governor and his 
Loyalist followers used this paper as their organ. This is shown, 
not only by its contents, but by one of Governor Hutchinson’s 
letters, dated December 3, 1771, in which he wrote: 1 

I have taken much pains to procure writers to answer the pieces 
in the newspapers which do so much mischief among the people, 
and have two or three engaged with Draper, besides a new press, 
and a young printer who says he will not be frightened, and I hope 
for some good effect. 

One of the writers referred to in this letter was Jonathan Sewall, 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, who, writing under the name 
of “P hilanthr op,” had engaged in a protracted newspaper dis- 
cussion with Samuel Adams as “ Vindex,” over the outcome of the 
trial of the British soldiers engaged in the Boston Massacre. 2 The 
News-Letter, published by Richard Draper until his death in 1774, 
then by his widow, and finally by John Howe, continued to serve 
as the mouthpiece of the Tories. Thus it had the distinction of 
being the only paper printed in Boston during the occupation of 
that dty by the British. On February 22, 1776, a few weeks be- 
fore the British evacuated Boston, it ceased publication, after an 
existence of seventy-two years. It was an unkind fate that made 
the first American newspaper the organ of the opponents of the colo- 
nists’ cause, but the willingness of its founder, John Campbell, 

1 Wells, W. V. Life of Samud Adams, voL I, p. 439. 

3 Ibid., p. 442. t 
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from the first, to bow to authority characterized its policy during 
practically its whole career. 

How the Boston Gazette and the Massachusetts Gazette were em- 
ployed for the purposes of political discussion is illustrated by a 
series of letters contributed by two prominent leaders, Daniel 
Leonard, a Loyalist lawyer of Taunton, Massachusetts, and the 
Patriot, John Adams, of Boston. In December, 1774, the Massa- 
chusetts Gazette and. Post Boy contained the first of seventeen let- 
ters by Leonard, signed “Massachusettensis,” attacking the meas- 
ures adopted by the first Continental Congress. John Adams, 
after returning from that Congress, undertook to answer these 
Loyalist attacks with a series of letters, signed “Novanglus,” con- 
tributed to the Boston Gazette . The debate continued, week by 
week, until cut short by the temporary suspension of the Boston 
Gazette , which ceased publication for two months immediately 
after the battle of Lexington. These letters attracted much 
attention, not only when they appeared in these papers, but when 
they were reprinted in pamphlet form both in the colonies and in 
England. 

The other Boston paper that eventually became an opponent of 
the Patriots, the Boston Chronicle , was established in 1767 by two 
Scotchmen, John Mein and John Fleeming. It was the best 
printed and the cheapest paper in the colonies, considering its 
quarto size and the character of its contents. During its first year 
the Chronicle seemed neutral, for it reprinted such material on the 
Patriots 3 side as John Dickinson’s Letters from a Farmer in Penn- 
sylvania and extracts from the writings of John Wilkes, the Eng- 
lish champion of the people’s rights. At the beginning of the 
second year, it became a semi-weekly, the first in New England. 
Then Mein, who was a successful stationer and printer and had 
established a circulating library, not only refused to join the other 
Boston merchants in their agreement not to import English goods, 
but in the Chronicle undertook to prove that John Hancock and 
the other well-disposed” merchants who had signed the agree- 
ment were violating it for their own profit. A well-educated man 
and a vigorous writer, he proved a strong controversialist when 
assailed by his opponents in the Boston Gazette . So unpopular did 
he become that he was hanged in effigy, he and his partner were 
attacked in the streets, and finally, when he wounded one of his 
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assailants, he was compelled to take refuge on a warship in the 
harbor. In consequence of its unpopular policy, the Chronicle , 
which had claimed a circulation of 1400, lost so many of its 
readers that it was discontinued with the issue of June 21-25, 
1770. Mein fled to England to escape arrest for wounding one of 
his attackers, then returned in an attempt to straighten out his 
tangled affairs, and Anally went back to England in 1771 to enter 
the employ of the British Government. Like others who opposed 
the Patriots' cause, he was charged with being in the pay of the 
authorities while editing the Chronicle . 

The only Boston newspaper that remained neutral throughout 
the struggle was the Boston Evening-Post. For forty years, from 
1735 to 1775, it had been the brightest and liveliest paper in the 
colonies. Succeeding in 1735 to Jeremy Gridley’s literary period- 
ical, the Weekly Rehearsal (1731-35), it had enjoyed popularity 
under the proprietorship of Thomas Fleet until his death in 1758, 
and after that, under his sons, Thomas and John Fleet. By 
devoting some issues entirely to domestic news, by making brief 
satirical or impudent comments in brackets after news items, and 
by writing clever advertisements for the wares that he sold, the 
elder Fleet had produced a very readable sheet. In religious and 
political controversies, he had permitted both sides to use his 
col umn s freely, realizing, no doubt, the interest thus created in his 
paper. His sons, continuing this policy of independence, gave 
equal space and prominence to the letters of Patriot and Loyalist 
writers. During 1774-75, however, as the relations between the 
colonies and England approached a crisis, the Patriots resented its 
publication of Loyalist arguments and abuse. In self-defense, the 
Fleets early in 1775 felt it necessary to declare that their paper 
was not among those that were charged with being “hired, or 
rather bribed, (from a Fund said to be established for that Use) 
for the vile Purposes of publishing Pieces . . . tending to favor 
Despotism and the present arbitrary and tyrannical Proceedings 
of the Ministry relative to America.” 1 At the same time they 
explained that the Post had “always been conducted with the 
utmost Freedom and Impartiality,” and gave notice “that their 
Paper shall, as usual, be open for the Insertion of all Pieces that 
shall tend to amuse or instruct, or to the promoting of useful 

1 Boston Evening-Post, March 6, 1775- 
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Knowledge and the general Good of Mankind, as they themselves 
(who are the sole Directors and Proprietors thereof) shall think 
prudent, profitable, or entertaining to their numerous Readers/’ 1 
But popular feeling was running too high in those critical days to 
tolerate such independence and moderation. Consequently, on 
April 2jp 1775, five days after the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord, the publishers announced “that they shall desist publishing 
their Papers after this Day, till Matters are in a more settled 
State.” 2 In the column of local news just preceding this an- 
nouncement, they informed their readers that “the unhappy 
Transactions of last Week are so variously related that we shall 
not at present undertake to give any particular Account thereof.” 
To have dismissed in this summary fashion the occasion when 

.... the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world, 

seems to-day a sad lack of journalistic enterprise, not to say of 
patriotism, but, since that was the last issue of their paper, per- 
haps they regarded discretion as the better part of valor. At any 
rate, they continued to carry on a successful job-printing business 
long after they ceased to be newspaper publishers. 

Another important Boston paper entered the lists shortly before 
the Revolution — the Massachusetts Spy . Established in July, 
1770, by Zechariah Fowle and his twenty-one-year-old apprentice, 
Isaiah Thomas, it was distinctive as a small, cheap, tri-weekly, 
designed “to obtain subscriptions from mechanics, and other 
classes of people who had not much time to spare from business.” 3 
When this innovation in journalism proved unsuccessful, Fowle 
withdrew, in November, 1770, and Thomas published the paper 
twice a week for three months. This plan also was abandoned on 
February 1, 1771, and for a month the Spy suspended publication 
completely. Then in March, 1771, Thomas revived the paper as 
a large, four-page weekly, with the motto, “ Open to all Parties, 
but Influenced by None.” Possibly it was Thomas whom Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson described as “a young printer who says he will 
not be frightened,” and whose “new press” the Governor hoped 
could be used to put the Loyalists’ cause before the people. 4 At 

1 Boston Evening-Post , March 6, 1775. 3 Ibid., April 24, 1775. 

* Thomas, Isaiah. History of Printing in America, vol. IT, p. 61. 

* C£. Wells, W. V. Life of Samuel Adams , vol. 1, p. 439; also p. 83, supra . 
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first the Spy lived up to its motto by printing letters contributed 
by ■writers of both factions. But when it became known that 
Thomas himself was an ardent Patriot, the Loyalists not only 
withdrew their support and contributions but attacked him rigor- 
ously. The Spy thereupon became an even bolder advocate of 
the colonists’ cause than was the Boston Gazette, and Thomas was 
denounced, with Edes and Gill, as one of the “ trumpeters of sedi- 
tion” whose lives and property the Loyalists in 1774 urged the 
British soldiers to destroy. 1 Thomas, on July 7, 1774, began to 
print across the full width of the front page, under the title, a 
cartoon consisting of a dragon, to represent Great Britain, and 
Fra nk li n ’s snake, then in nine segments, one for each colony, with 
Franklin’s legend, “Join or Die.” This cartoon he continued to 
use *n every issue for nine months, until the paper ceased publica- 
tion on April 6, 1775. Within a few weeks after its first appear- 
ance the following verses were published in KLvington's New-York 
Gazetteer ridiculing the device: 2 

Ye sons of Sedition, how comes it to pass, 

That America's typ'd, by a Snake — in the grass? 

Don't you think 'tis a scandalous, saucy reflection, 

That merits the soundest, severest Correction? 

New-England’s the Head too; — New-England's abused; 

For the Head of the Serpent we know should be bruised. 



Isaiah Thomas' Snake and Dragon Cartoon, Printed in the 
Massachusetts Spy from July, 1774, to April, 1775 

Having aroused the bitter enmity of the Government, and anti- 
cipating the imminent crisis, Thomas a few days before the battle 
of Lexington packed up his press and some of his type and left 
Boston. The last issue of the Spy in that city was dated April 6, 

1 Boston Evening-Post, September 19, 1774. 

3 Rwington’s New-York Gazetteer , August 25, 1774- 
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1775. Thomas paused to aid in spreading the news of the ap- 
proaching British troops, then joined the militia hastily collected 
to oppose the enemy, and finally went to Worcester, set up his 
press, and revived the Spy, on May 3, 1775* Besides being a 
fearless Patriot publisher, Thomas, by his two-volume History of 
Printing in America, issued in 1810, supplied an invaluable ac- 
count of the rise and development of the newspaper press in this 
country. 

In most of the other colonies newspapers played roles similar to 
those of the Massachusetts press, although in most instances they 
were less conspicuous. 

The contribution to colonial journalism before the Revolution 
tha t attracted the most attention on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was John Dickinson’s twelve Letters from a Farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies , first printed serially 
in the Pennsylvania Chronicle between December 1, 1767? an( i the 
following February. Both in substance and in style they con- 
stituted the most effective presentation of the position of the 
colonists in the controversy with the mother country. Accord- 
ingly, they were reprinted in twenty-one of the twenty-five other 
colonial newspapers almost as fast as they came out in the 
Chronicle . Shortly after the last letter appeared, they were re- 
published in pamphlet form. Eight different editions appeared in 
the several colonies, and within the same year two editions came 
out in London and one in Dublin. The British editions contained 
a preface by Benj amin Franklin. Dickinson, who has been 
termed the “pe nm an of the American Revolution/’ was also the 
author of the popular “Liberty Song” of the Patriots, first pub- 
lished in the Boston Gazette in 17 68, and given wide currency 
through republication in most of the other colonial newspapers. 

When hostilities began in 177 5, there were thirty-seven news- 
papers in the eleven colonies. Of these, seven were published in 
Massachusetts; five in Boston, one in Salem, and one in Newbury- 
port. Rhode Island had two papers; one in Providence and one 
in Newport. In Connecticut there were four; at Hartford, New 
Haven, Norwich, and New London. New Hampshire had one, at 
Portsmouth. Thus the four New England colonies contributed 
fourteen of the thirty-seven papers, or more than one third. 
Pennsylvania could boast the second largest number, nine. Of 
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these, six in English and one in German were published at Phila- 
delphia, one in English and German at Lancaster, and one in 
German at Germantown. New York had four papers; three is- 
sued in New York City , and one in Albany. In the five southern 
colonies there were only ten papers; two in Maryland, at Anna- 
polis and at Baltimore; two in Virginia, both at Williamsburg; 
two in North Carolina, at Wil m i n gton and at Newbem; three in 
South Carolina, all at Charleston; and one in Georgia, at Savan- 
nah. 1 Since the total population of all the colonies was about 
three millions, of which half a million were negro slaves, there was 
only one newspaper published for every 70,000 freemen. About 
one third of the principal men in the colonies, as John Ad am s esti- 
mated, were opposed to the Revolution, but only seven or eight of 
the newspapers were avowed supporters of the Tory cause, while 
twenty-three were loyal to the Patriots. 2 

The capture by the British of one after another of the seaports, 
interfered with the publication of Patriot newspapers. But the 
failure of the enemy to hold any of these places throughout the 
war, with the single exception of New York, made possible the re- 
appearance of some of the papers as soon as the cities had been 
evacuated. Thus, while the British held Boston for a year — 
from April, 1775, to March 17, 1776 — the Massachusetts Gazette 
and Boston News-Letter was the only paper published there; but, 
on the evacuation of the city, the Boston Gazette , which had been 
taken to Watertown, Massachusetts, resumed publication in 
Boston, and the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter ex- 
pired. When Newport was captured by the British, the Newport 
Mercury was moved to Rehoboth, Massachusetts, where it con- 
tinued for three years, until the withdrawal of the enemy from 
Newport made possible its return. With the British occupation 
of Philadelphia (September, 1777, to July, 1778) the Pennsylvania 
Gazette and the Pennsylvania Journal ceased publication. The 
Pennsylvania Packet or General Advertiser removed to Lancaster 
and remained there until the withdrawal of the British. The 
Philadelphia Evening Post , on the other hand, which had originally 
advocated independence for the colonies, sought the favor of the 

1 Thomas, Isaiah. History of Printing in America , voL n, pp. 294-95. 

2 Sabine, Lorenzo. Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, 
vol. 1, p. 49. 
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enemy and continued publication. When Philadelphia was evac- 
uated, it recanted and again supported the Patriot cause. While 
they held Philadelphia, the British revived the Tory Pennsylvania 
Ledger , which had been forced to suspend in November, 1776, and 
established a new paper, the Royal Pennsylvania Gazette , which 
continued until the British withdrew. Upon the capture of New 
York by the British, Hugh Game took his New-York Gazette to 
Newark, Samuel Loudon removed the Nerw-York Packet to Fish- 
kill, and John Holt transferred his New-York Journal to Kingston 
(then Esopus), and, when that town was burned by the enemy, to 
Poughkeepsie. When Game abandoned his attempt to publish a 
Patriot paper in Newark and returned to New York, Governor 
Livingston of New Jersey urged the colonial legislature to give aid 
in the establis hm ent of a paper to uphold the Colonials. Accord- 
ingly, in December, 1777, the New- Jersey Gazette was issued at 
Burlington. Such were the vicissitudes of newspaper publication 
in the uncertain times of war. 

The outbreak of hostilities also handicapped printers, by cut- 
ting off the importation of presses, type, and paper. An attempt 
had been made as early as 1750 to make wooden presses in Penn- 
sylvania, but these were inferior to those imported from England. 
To secure presses and type, printers like Franklin and Rivington 
had to make trips to England. Although the first paper mill in 
the colonies had been built as early as 1690, paper-making de- 
veloped slowly, and considerable difficulty was experienced, even 
before the Revolution, in getting enough paper at home or abroad 
to meet the needs of the few newspapers. When the war broke 
out, many skilled paper-makers left their work to join either the 
British or the colonial armies, and therefore the supply of paper 
became still more limited. Patriotic pleas to housewives to save 
rags for paper-making frequently appeared in the papers, and 
prizes were offered for the largest collections of rags. In some in- 
stances during the war, the shortage of paper limited the size of an 
edition and affected the regularity of publication. 

The writer who undoubtedly did the most effective journalistic 
work during the Revolution was Thomas Paine. Having arrived 
in America from England late in 1774, with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Franklin, he became editor of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, or American Museum , and continued in that position until 
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August, 1776. His first newspaper contribution, published in the 
Pennsylvania Journal on January 4, 1775, was a brief imaginary 
“ Dialogue between General Wolfe and General Gage in a Wood 
near Boston,” in w T hich Wolfe rebukes Gage for leading the British 
against the Americans. Later in 1775 he contributed another 
letter to the Journal , signed “Humanus,” in which he came out 
not only for independence for the colonies but for the abolition of 
slavery: 1 

... I hesitate not for a moment to believe, that the Almighty 
will finally separate America from Britain — Call it Independency 
or what you will — if it is the cause of God and humanity, it will 
go on. — And when the Almighty shall have blest us, and made us 
a people, dependent only upon him , then may our first gratitude be 
shown, by an act of continental legislation, which shall put a stop 
to the importation of Negroes for sale, soften the hard fate of 
those already here, and in time procure their freedom. 

Early in January, 1776, appeared his famous pamphlet, “ Com- 
mon Sense,” which, according to a contemporary, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, “burst from the press with an effect which has rarely been 
produced by types and paper in any age or country.” Within 
three months over 120,000 copies had been sold. This pamphlet, 
more than any other single piece of writing, crystallized in the 
popular mind the idea of independence for the colonies. The 
president of the University of Philadelphia, the Reverend William 
Smith, under the name of “Cato,” undertook to answer its argu- 
ments by a series of eight letters contributed to the Pennsylvania 
Gazette during March and April, 1776. To these Paine replied in 
four letters signed “Forester” in the Pennsylvania Packet This 
“Cato-Forester” controversy was one of the significant pre- 
Revolutionary discussions, and the letters were widely reprinted. 

Paine’s journalistic ability was strikingly displayed also in the 
famous “ Crisis,” which was published in the Pennsylvania Journal 
on December 19, 1776, and was read to Washington’s disheart- 
ened soldiers on the eve of his attack on Trenton. Its opening 
lines are familiar to all: 2 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 

* Pennsylvania? Journal and Weekly Advertiser , October 18, 1775 * 

3 Conway, Moncure D. The Writings of Thomas Paine , voL 1, p. 170* 
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of their country; but he that stands it now . deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap, 
we esteem too lightly: it is dearness that only gives every thing its 
value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its goods; 
and it would be strange indeed if so celestial an article as Freedom 
should not be highly rated. 

Paine wrote the “Crisis” while serving as a volunteer aide-de- 
camp in Washington’s army during the retreat through New 
Jersey. The half-clad, dispirited soldiers, heartened by Paine’s 
ringing appeal, turned upon the enemy, took Trenton, and cap- 
tured the hated Hessians. The second “Crisis,” in pamphlet 
form, followed a month later. Addressing Lord Howe in this pam- 
phlet, Paine declared that “‘The United States of America/ will 
sound as pompously in the world or in history, as c the kingdom of 
Great Britain ” 1 Whenever occasion seemed to demand it dur- 
ing the seven years of war, he published another “ Crisis.” These 
pamphlets finall y numbered sixteen. Samuel Adams, writing 
afterwards to Paine of the effect of “Common Sense” and of the 
“Crisis,” declared that they “undoubtedly awakened the public 
mind, and led the people loudly to call for a declaration of in- 
dependence.” 2 

Paine, as Leslie Stephen has truly said, “possessed in the high- 
est degree the gift of the bom journalist,” 3 the ability to write the 
timely argument and appeal that the occasion required, to in- 
terpret to the average man what he had thought and felt but had 
not formulated, and to do these things in a simple, direct, vigor- 
ous, and appealing style. “The secret of his strength,” to quote 
Moses Coit Tyler, historian of the literature of the Revolution, 
“lay in his infallible instinct for interpreting to the public its 
own conscience and its own consciousness, and for doing this 
in language which, at times, was articulate thunder and light- 
ning.” 4 

His career as journalist again illustrates the fact that, in 
eighteenth-century English and American journalism, the most 

1 Conway, Moncure D. The Writings of Thomas Paine , vol. I, p. 181. 

2 Wells, W. V. Life of Samuel Adams , vol. rr, p. 341. 

3 Stephen, Leslie. English Thought in the Eighteenth Century , vol. n, p. 260. 

4 Tyler, Moses Coit. Literary History of the Revolution , vol. n, p. 41. 
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significant figures were, not the men who edited and published 
the newspapers, but the contributors, many of whom, like Paine, 
sent their letters and essays now to one paper and now to another, 
and received no remuneration for them. Paine’s extensive use of 
the pamphlet as a medium for discussing current issues at length, 
also show r s that newspapers were still too small in size, and too 
limited in circulation, adequately to disseminate ideas among the 
largest possible reading public. In short, newspapers, even in 
great crises like the Revolution, were still primarily enterprises of 
printers, who gleaned news in comparatively small amounts from 
only a few of the possible sources, and who depended on public- 
spirited citizens to supply them gratis wdth editorial material. 

Despite these limitations of the colonial press, its influence was 
unquestionably great. Loyalist testimony to this fact was given 
by Ambrose Serle when, temporarily in charge of the New- York 
Gazette under General Howe, he wrote to Lord Dartmouth, on 
November 26, 1776 : 1 

Among other Engines, which have raised the present Commo- 
tion next to the indecent Harangues of the Preachers, none has had 
a more extensive or stronger Influence than the Newspapers of the 
respective Colonies. One is astonished to see with what Avidity 
they are sought after, and how implicitly they are believed, by the 
great Bulk of the People. 

How the Loyalists, just before and during the Revolution, 
sought to counteract the effects of the Patriot papers by estab- 
lishing new papers and subsidizing existing ones, has already been 
pointed out. The extent of their financial aid to printers and 
writers, both in England and in America, was thus commented on 
in 1781 by the Patriot paper, the New- Jersey Gazette : 2 

It is a fact well-established, that in the course of the last year 
the British government expended upwards of Fifty Thousand 
Guineas on hirelings employed to tell lies in pamphlets and in the 
news-papers in Europe and America, The present year will 
probably cost them double that sum, as their affairs are in a more 
critical state; and we may expect to see marks of redoubled in- 
dustry in the trade of misrepresentation and falsehood. The 
news-papers begin to abound with this species of intelligence. 

1 Ford, Paul Leicester. Journals of Hugh Gains, Printer, vol. 1, p. 57. 

2 New- Jersey Gazette, July 4, 1781. 
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Partly because of the large number of Loyalists in New York 
City, and partly because the British held possession of the city to 
the end of the war, it became the center of their journalistic ac- 
tivities. Even as early as October, 1774, Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden of New York reported to the British Government that 
English inflammatory pamphlets and speeches which found their 
way to the colonies “are opposed in this Place by publishing more 
Papers [pamphlets and newspapers] in favour of administration, 
and against Measures which may be offensive to Parliament than 
in all the other Colonies put together.” 1 

The most notable Loyalist editor and publisher in New York 
was James Rivington, an Englishman of education and ability. 
He began his career as journalist by issuing in 1 773 a weekly paper 
with the comprehensive title of Rivington' s New-York Gazetteer: or 
Connecticut , Hudson' s-River, New- Jersey, and Quebec Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. In 1777 he changed its name to the New-York Loyd 
Gazette , and later in the same year, to the Royal Gazette , with the 
royal arms between the two words. Apparently he did a thriving 
business, for in 1773 he claimed a circulation of 3600, and in 1775 
declared that he employed sixteen workmen, paid out nearly 
£1000 annually in wages, and expended about the same amount 
for paper. These items doubtless included his book and job- 
printing business. At first Rivington undertook to give both 
sides a fair hearing in his paper, but, as in the case of the Boston 
Evening-Post , this policy was resented by the Patriots. When, in 
February, 1775, he was denounced by the Committee of Patriots 
in Newark, New Jersey, as a “ministerial hireling/’ he printed the 
condemnatory resolution, and defended his course thus : 2 

His crime then is neither more or less, than the keeping a free 
press in a land of Liberty. . . . 

Every unprejudiced person, during the present unhappy dispute 
with the parent country, would no more wish to form his opinion, 
without hearing both sides of the question, than a jury would desire 
to give in their verdict, without examining the witnesses on both 
sides. While, therefore, he continues to lay before the public, all 
arguments pro and con; he is sure of the patronage, the protection 
and encouragement of the most respectable of his fellow subjects. 

r CoUen Papers. New York Historical Society Collections for 1877, p. 368. 

2 New-York Gazetteer , February 16, 1 775. 
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Two months later, when he was hanged in effigy at Xew Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, he printed a wood-cut of a man hanging from a 
tree, followed by another explanation of his policy, addressed 
“To the Public.” 1 

The Printer is bold to affirm, that his press has been open to 
publications from all parties; and he defies his enemies to produce 
an instance to the contrary. He has considered his press in the 
light of a public office, to which every man has a right to have re- 
course. But the moment he ventured to publish sentiments 
which were opposed to the dangerous views and designs of certain 
demagogues, he found himself held up as an enemy of his country, 
and the most unwearied pains were taken to ruin him. In the 
country wherein he was bom, he always heard the liberty of the 
press represented as the great security of freedom, and in that 
sentiment he has been educated; nor has he reason to think differ- 
ently now on account of his experience in this country. While his 
enemies make liberty the prostituted pretense of their illiberal 
persecution of him, their aim is to establish a most cruel tyranny, 
and the Printer thinks that some very recent transactions will 
convince the good people of this city of the difference between 
being governed by a few' factious individuals, and the good old 
law and constitution, under which we have so long been a happy 
people. 

Moreover, he published the British account of the battle of Lex- 
ington, with the Patriots' denial of its truthfulness and the affi- 
davits of the minute-men to the effect that on that occasion they 
had been fired upon first by the British soldiers. As the denun- 
ciation of him and of his paper continued unabated, he again 
defended himself in the following address “To the Public ”: 3 

As many Publications have appeared from my Press which have 
given great Offence to the Colonies, and particularly to many of 
my Fellow Citizens; I am therefore led, by a most sincere Regard 
for their favorable Opinion, to declare to the Public, that Nothing 
which I have ever done, has proceeded from any Sentiments in the 
least unfriendly to the Liberties of this Continent, but altogether 
from the Ideas I entertained of the Liberty of the Press, and of my 
duty as a Printer. I am led to make this free and public Declara- 
tion to my Fellow Citizens, which I hope they will consider as a 
sufficient Pledge of my Resolution, for the future, to conduct my 

z New-York Gazetteer, April 20, 1775. 


2 Ibid., May 18, 1775. 
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Press upon such Principles as shall not give Offence to the In- 
habitants of the Colonies in general, and of this City in particular, 
to which I am connected by the tenderest of all human Ties, and 
in the Welfare of which I shall consider my own as inseparably in- 
volved. 

In spite of these protestations, General Gage, commanding the 
British troops in Boston, was so well pleased with Rivington’s 
paper that he is said to have distributed 400 copies each week 
among the army, the navy, and other Loyalists in Boston. 1 The 
Patriots finally showed their resentment by attacking Rivington’s 
office, carrying away his type, and compelling him, on June 7, 
1775, to take refuge on board a man-of-war in the harbor. 2 Later 
Rivington went to England to secure new equipment, and on his 
return, with the designation of king’s printer, he made his Royal 
Gazette the mouthpiece of the Loyalists. He sought to hearten 
the Tories by publishing false news, such as the reported capture 
and death of Washington, the attempted assassination of Frank- 
lin, the supposed failures and cowardice of the “ rebels,” and the 
rumored acquisition of 36,000 Cossacks by the British forces. 
“There was a fool’s paradise for the hopeful Tory ” in every issue, 
it has been said. 3 So gross were these falsehoods that among the 
Patriots his paper came to be known as the “Lying Gazette.” 
Such hopeful news was reinforced by plausible arguments in favor 
of the British and against the Patriots. After the war, Rivington 
sought to conciliate the Patriots with an admission of his errors, 
but was unsuccessful, and he discontinued his paper on December 
31, 1783. In his apology he wrote: 4 

Sensible that his zeal for the success of his Majesty’s Arms, bis 
sanguine wishes for the good of his country, and his friendship for 
individuals, had at times led him to credit and circulate para- 
graphs without investigating the facts so closely as his duty to the 
public demanded. Hereafter he would err no more. 

Philip Freneau, the journalist-poet, who satirized Rivington in 
half a dozen poems, characterized him as “ The inventor as well as 

1 New-York Journal , March 30, 1775. 

2 C olden Papers. New York Historical Society Collections for 1877, p. 422. 

3 Van Tyne, C. H. Loyalists in the American Revolution , p. 251. 

4 Ibid., p. 290. 
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the printer of lies/’ 1 and ascribed to him these words in his “Last 
Will and Testament 77 : 2 

I know there are some (that would fain be thought wise) 

Who say my Gazette is the record of lies; 

In answer to this, I shall only reply — 

All the choice that I had was to starve or to lie. 

With his absurdly false news, published in the interests of the 
cause that he chose to serv e, and with his specious defense of his 
policies, Rivington is a typical example of the war-time partisan 
journalist. 

Another New York editor and publisher who served the British 
while they occupied that city, was Hugh Game of the New-York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury , which he had established in 1752 as 
the New-York Mercury . For many years an ardent supporter of 
the Colonists 7 cause, he had in 1754 published Franklin’s snake 
cartoon with the legend, “Join or Die. 77 3 At the time of the 
Stamp Act in 1765, he announced that he would discontinue the 
Mercury rather than print it on stamped paper, and, when the 
mob seized all the stamped paper, he continued to print the Mer- 
cury for three weeks without a title heading, and in place of it 
printed the announcement, “No Stamped Paper to be had. 774 
When, early in 1768, he was made official printer for the colony 
and the city, he changed the name of his paper to the New-York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury , to indicate the official status of the 
publication. As the Revolutionary War approached, he still 
showed his sympathy with the Patriots but sought to keep the 
columns of the Gazette open to both sides. He refused, however, 
to publish the British accounts of the battles of Lexington and 
Concord furnished him by the Lieutenant-Governor. 5 

After the British occupation of New York, Gaine took part of 
his printing equipment to Newark, and, for seven issues, begin- 
ning on September 21, 1776, published the Gazette there as the 
only newspaper in New Jersey. His difficulties in getting mate- 
rials and in circulating his paper were so great that, when the 
British threatened to overrun New Jersey, he wavered in his 

1 Freeman’s Journal , March 27, 1782. 

2 Pattee, F. L. Poems of Philip Freneau , vol. n, p. I2r. 

3 New-York Mercury , May 13, 1754- 4 Cf. p. 80, supra . 

s Colden Papers . New York Historical Society Collections for 1877, p. 414- 
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allegiance, and was compelled by the New Jersey Patriots to re- 
turn to New York. During his absence, Ambrose Serle, a Loyal- 
ist, at the request of the Governor, supervised the publication of 
the New- York Gazette as the only newspaper published in the city. 
He had it printed in Game’s shop and attached Game’s name to 
the first issue. On returning to New York after his sojourn in 
New Jersey, Gaine resumed control of the Gazette. 

After his return, Gaine, like Rivington, deliberately published 
false news designed to bolster up the British cause and to belittle 
the successes of the Patriots. This is evident from a comparison 
of the entries made in his diary with the reports of the same 
events printed in his paper. 1 Nevertheless, he failed to win the 
complete confidence of the British and hence was not always fa- 
vored by them with the news, as was Rivington. His course, 
however, aroused the bitter hostility of the Patriots and led the 
Pennsylvania Journal to characterize him as “the greatest liar 
upon earth.” 2 Freneau satirized him in several poems in the 
Freeman's Journal , putting him in the same class with Rivington. 
When the British evacuated New York City, Gaine ceased to 
publish the Gazette but continued as printer and bookseller. 

In connection with their book and stationery business, both 
Rivington and Gaine sold patent medicines, which they adver- 
tised freely in their papers. These advertisements, some of which 
were of an objectionable type, often included testimonials from 
persons who had used the nostrums. In attacking Rivington and 
Gaine for their support of the Tories, some of the Patriot papers 
took occasion to refer satirically to these patent medicine ad- 
vertisements. 

The protracted struggle between the colonies and the mother 
country from 1765 to 1783, demonstrated the value of the press as 
a means of influencing public opinion. From the time of the 
Stamp Act controversy, political leaders on both sides freely used 
the newspapers to carry on discussion. Until hostilities actually 
began, each side sought to uphold its position by arguments set 
forth not only in letters to newspapers but in pamphlets. Al- 
though some of the papers opened their columns to contributions 
from both sides, most of them were avowedly partisan. After the 

1 Cf. Ford, Paul Leicester. Journals of Hugh Gaine , Printer , vol. n, p. vi. 

3 Pennsylvania Journal , February 19, 1777. 
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break came, arguments as weapons of journalistic warfare were 
generally superseded by satire, ridicule, and bitter attacks. The 
animosities inevitable to war were reflected and intensified in the 
press. Verse as well as prose served to satirize and ridicule the 
enemy, often in a coarse manner. News was colored and falsified, 
as invariably happens in time of w r ar. The papers controlled by 
the British during their occupancy of the seaboard cities, were the 
worst offenders in the matter of publishing false and misleading 
reports and rumors. These methods of war-time journalism, 
carried out for eight years, affected the character of newspapers in 
the subsequent period, when the contest centered in partis? n 
politics rather than in war. 



CHAPTER IV 

BEGINNINGS OF THE POLITICAL PRESS, 1783-1800 

The ending of the Revolutionary War made possible the resump- 
tion of newspaper publishing under normal conditions. At the 
beginning of 1784 the postmaster-general announced that mail 
would again be carried over the old post roads, 1 and by the end of 
that year the post was going from New York to Philadelphia three 
times a week. Even though stage coaches and post riders trav- 
eled but from thirty to fifty miles a day under favorable condi- 
tions, and carried newspapers merely by courtesy, since papers 
were not received by the post offices as regular mail, they brought 
to publishers the only news available from other parts of the 
country. With the reopening of the seaports, news from abroad 
entered more freely. Printing materials, likewise, were less diffi- 
cult to obtain. The war had stimulated paper-making to such an 
extent that at its close there were between eighty and ninety mills 
in operation. 

The general character of the newspapers, some forty of which 
survived the war, showed no immediate change. Essays, gen- 
erally in the form of letters furnished by local contributors and 
frequently signed with Latin names, still occupied an important 
place as substitutes for editorials. The subjects debated were the 
funding of the debt, the status of the Loyalists who had remained 
in the country or who were refugees, the recently organized society 
of army and navy officers called the Order of the Cincinnati, the 
power of Congress to regulate trade, the desirability of the theater, 
and similar political, economic, and social problems of the day. 
The ridicule, coarse satire, and bitterness of war-time journalism 
were carried over into the post-war period. Historical and lit- 
erary material, such as Robertson’s History of America , CapL 
Cook's Voyages , and poems by Gray, Cowper, and Goldsmith, was 
reprinted in some of the best papers of the period. 2 

News continued to be gleaned from other papers and from 

1 Pennsylvania Packet , January 6 , 1784. 

3 Cf. Boston Weekly Advertiser , 1784; Pennsylvania Packet , 1784-85; and Mass Of 
chusetts Centinel, 1784. 
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private letters solicited by publishers from merchants and ethers. 
Persons who received letters containing interesting information 
were asked to give them to the newspapers. “Reservoirs will be 
established in public houses for the reception of information, 
whether foreign, local, or poetical," announced the publisher of 
the Massachusetts Centinel in outlining his policy; and £l Essays, 
Articles of Intelligence, Advertisements, &c, &c, are gratefully 
received 57 was the standing announcement in Loudon’s Neu-York 
Packet. News from other parts of the country and from abroad 
took precedence over the very limited number of local items. 
With the revival of business after the war, the amount of ad- 
vertising increased to such an extent that advertisements often 
occupied more than half the space in many papers. 

The two marked advances in American journalism just after 
the war were the establishment of new papers and the change in 
the frequency of publication from weekly to semi-weekly, tri- 
weekly, and daily issues. The “ Yankee curiosity 55 regarding 
current events that impressed all foreign travelers in America, 
the growth of the cities, and the increase in advertising were, no 
doubt, responsible for these forward steps. In response to the 
demand, some of the old weekly papers were issued twice, thrice, 
or six times a week, and new semi-weeklies and dailies were 
started. 

The first daily newspaper in the United States came into 
existence in Philadelphia on September 21, 1784, when, without 
any previous announcement or any comment after the change 
took place, the tri-weekly Pennsylvania Packet and General Ad- 
vertiser became the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser . 
The price was reduced from sixpence to fourpence a copy, and 
David C. Claypoole became joint publisher with John Dunlop, 
who, since he founded it in 1771, had published the paper con- 
tinuously. After a change of name in 1795 to Claypoole' s Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser , and another, in 1800, to Poulson's American 
General Advertiser , it was finally absorbed, in 1839, by a new daily 
paper, the Philadelphia North American , which continued until 
1925. Less than six months after the Packet became a daily, a 
new daily paper was set on foot by Francis Childs in New York 
City, the New York Daily Advertiser , the publication of which 
began on March 1, 1785. 
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With the political discussion centering in the new Constitution 
that was proposed to replace the ineffective Articles of Confed- 
eration, newspapers became increasingly important as a medium 
for presenting the arguments of the two factions that developed 
into the Federalist and Anti-Federalist parties. As in pre- 
Revolutionary days, political leaders sought to influence public 
opinion through anonymous letters in newspapers. Because 
newspaper pages were larger, because papers were more numerous, 
and because they were published at more frequent intervals, they 
served as a better medium for political discussion than they had 
been in colonial times, and thus largely replaced the pamphlet. 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, John Jay, DeWitt Clinton, 
and John Dickinson, author of the Letters of a Farmer in Penn- 
sylvania , were among the distinguished men who contributed let- 
ters, singly or in series, discussing the proposed Constitution. 

Unquestionably the greatest series of such letters was that 
known as The Federalist , written by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, 
under the name of “Publius,” and addressed “To the People of 
the State of New York.” They were first published in the semi- 
weekly New York Independent Journal: or General Advertiser , be- 
ginning on October 27, 1787, and continuing into April, 1788. 
These letters explained in detail the various articles of the Con- 
stitution and urged its adoption. Jefferson wrote from Paris that 
they constituted “the best commentary on the principles of gov- 
ernment which was ever written.” r As fast as they appeared in 
the Independent Journal , they were reprinted in other newspapers 
that favored the ratification of the Constitution. The publishers 
of the Independent Journal also reprinted the original letters with 
some additional ones — eighty-five in all — in two volumes, and 
then proceeded to print the additional letters in the Independent 
Journal , from June 14 to August 16, 1788. Hamilton, who had 
contributed essays and letters to newspapers from the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War, was the author of two thirds of these 
letters. As an exposition of the fundamental principles of con- 
stitutional government, The Federalist is the most important con- 
tribution to political science that has ever appeared in the 
American press. 

In defending the omission from the Constitution of any guar- 

1 Writings of Thomas Jefferson , P. L. Ford, ed., vol. v, p. 52. 
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antee of freedom of the press, Hamilton had this to say in The 
Federalist: 1 

What signifies a declaration, “ that the liberty of the press shall 
be inviolably preserved ”? What is the liberty of the press? Who 
can give it any definition which would not leave the utmost lati- 
tude for evasion? I hold it to be impracticable; and from this I 
infer, that its security, whatever fine declarations may be inserted 
in any Constitution respecting it, must altogether depend on pub- 
lic opinion, and on the general spirit of the People and of the 
Government. 

Jefferson, on the other hand, favored a clause in the Constitution 
safeguarding the freedom of the press. W T riting to Madison from 
Paris he said, “A declaration that the federal government will 
never restrain the presses from printing any thing they please, 
will not take away the liability of the printers for false facts 
printed.” 2 Jefferson believed in a constitutional guarantee of the 
freedom of the press because he held that newspapers were essen- 
tial to the success of the republic. He wrote in a letter early in 

1787: 3 

The people are the only censors of their governors; and even 
their errors will tend to keep these to the true principles of their 
institution. To punish these errors too severely would be to sup- 
press the only safeguard of the public liberty. The way to prevent 
these irregular interpositions of the people is to give them full in- 
formation of their affairs thro’ the channel of the public papers, 

& to contrive that those papers should penetrate the whole mass 
of the people. The basis of our government being the opinion of 
the people, the very first object should be to keep that right; and 
were it left to me to decide whether we should have a government 
without newspapers or newspapers without a government, I 
should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latterN But I should 
mean that every man should receive those papers, & be capable 
of reading them. 

The outst andin g journalist of the period was a man who, unlike 
most of his colleagues, was, not merely a printer and publisher, 
but an editor as well — Benjamin Russell, founder in 1784 of the 
Massachusetts Centinel and Republican Journal . After learning 

1 The Federalist, H. B. Dawson, ed., pp. 599-600. (No. ixxxrv.) 

3 Writings of Thomas Jefferson , P. L. Ford, ed., voL v, p. 47. 

3 Ibid vol. iv, pp. 359-60. 
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the printing trade under Isaiah Thomas, he had served in the 
Continental army and had risen to the rank of major. \\ hen the 
rvar was over, he established the Massachusetts Centinel in Boston, 
and for over forty years he made this paper a potent influence 
both locally and nationally. In 1790, in order to indicate the 
broader appeal that he desired his paper to make, he changed the 
title to the Columbian Centinel. A strong Federalist, Russell did 
valiant work in crystallizing public opinion in favor of ratification 
of the Constitution. A novel , cartoon-like device was one original 
and effective method that he employed. The illustration repre- 
sented the “Federal Edifice,” the “National Dome” of which was 
to be supported by thirteen pillars, one for each state. As the 
states ratified the Constitution, one pillar after another, each in- 
scribed with the name of a state, was put in place in the picture. 
When in 1788 only North Carolina and Rhode Island still held 
back, the illustration showed the North Carolina pillar raised part 
way, with the caption, “Rise it will,” and the Rhode Island pillar, 
broken off at the base, with the legend, “The foundation good — 
it may yet be saved.” 1 


REDEUNT SATURN1A REGNA. 


S On the 'ere 3 ion of the Eleventh- PILLAR of the great Na- 

liatil DOME, 'we big have tnofi Jutccrely to felicitate ** cur. dear, country.” * 
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Benjamin Russell’s Federal Edifice Cartoon, Printed at the Top of 
Two Columns on the Second Page of the Massachusetts Centinel , 
August 2, 1788 

Size of cartoon with verse, in. by 3^ in. 


Massachusetts Centinel, August 2, 1788. 
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Like Franklin’s “ Join or Die” device of the snake, and Thomas’s 
dragon and snake, Russell’s "Federal Edifice" cartoon deserves a 
high place in the history of patriotic pictorial journalism. 

Russell remained a staunch Federalist throughout his career, 
supporting Washington and Adams, oppusing the war against 
England in 1812, and fighting vigorously the French influence as 
represented by Jeffersonian Republicanism. He urged the wear- 
ing of a black cockade by the Federalists in opposition to the tri- 
colored French cockade of the Republicans; he coined the term 
“ Gerrymander” to describe the efforts of the Republicans under 
Governor Gerry to redistrict Massachusetts in the interests of 
their party; and he originated the phrase, the “era of good feel- 
ings/’ to characterize the period after the election of Monroe had 
ended the Federalist party. By his patriotism, originality, and 
strong personality, Russell placed his paper in the front rank of 
early American newspapers. 

The cleavage that developed between the supporters and the 
opponents of ratification was accentuated after the Constitution 
had been accepted by the several states and the government had 
been organized under it. Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, 
continued in the leadership of the Federalist party. Jefferson, re- 
turning from France in 1790 to become secretary of state, was the 
leader of the Anti-Federalist, or Republican, party. Both men, 
as keen students of government and politics, recognized the im- 
portance of the press in a republic. Each sought to use news- 
papers to shape public opinion in support of the theories of gov- 
ernment that he believed to be vital to the success of the first great 
experiment in democracy. Thus political party organs became 
inevitable. Newspapers, they realized, could no longer be mere 
enterprises of printers, entirely dependent on voluntary con- 
tributors for discussions of political and economic questions. 
Able editors were essential to a vigorous support of party policies. 
Out of this situation grew a new era in American journalism. 

The first paper to be established as the avowed organ of the 
Government was the Gazette of the United States . It appeared at 
New York, the seat of the Federal government, on April 15, 1789, 
with John Fenno as editor. The fact that Fenno was not a 
printer but a Boston school teacher, recommended to Federalist 
leaders as a writer whose “literary achievements are very hand- 
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some,” 1 is significant of the change that was taking place in the 
editing of newspapers. Fenno always referred to himself as the 
“editor” of his paper, not as the printer or publisher. That he 
had the assistance of prominent Federalists in editing the paper is 
shown by his statement, at the end of the second year of the 
Gazette , that “through the assistance of several distinguished 
Literary characters, whose labors would give celebrity to works of 
a superior denomination, this Gazette has been continued for two 
years.” 2 The two “literary characters” referred to were Hamil- 
ton and Vice-President Adams. 

From Fenno’s prospectus to the Gazette it is evident that he 
aimed to make it “a National, Impartial and Independent Con- 
veyancer to all parts of the Union, of News, Politics, and Mis- 
cellanies.” He promised to publish (i) the proceedings of Con- 
gress; (2) “impartial sketches of the debates of Congress”; 

(3) “essays upon great subjects of Government in general”; 

(4) “ a series of paragraphs calculated to catcb the 1 living manners 
as they rise’ (5) “the interests of the United States as connected 
with their literary institutions ” ; (6) “every species of intelligence, 
which may affect commercial, agricultural, manufacturing, or 
political interests of the American Republick”; (7) “a chain of 
domestic occurrences, collected through the Medium of an ex- 
tensive Correspondence with the respective States ” ; (8) “a series 
of foreign articles of intelligence, so connected, as to form a gen- 
eral Idea of publick Affairs in the eastern Hemisphere”; and 
(9) “the state of national funds; also of the individual govern- 
ments — courses of exchange — prices current, etc.” With this 
comprehensive program he hoped to receive the support, not only 
of the “wealthy part of the community,” but also of the mer- 
cantile classes, mechanics, and farmers. 3 The price of the paper 
was $3 a year, or sixpence a copy. 

His firm determination to aid the newly established Federal 
government was best expressed in the following declaration pub- 
lished at the end of the second year: 4 

To hold up the people’s own government, in a favorable point 

of light — and to impress just ideas of its administration by ex- 

1 King, C. R. Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, vol. x, p. 357. 

3 Gazette of the United States, April 27, 1 791. 

3 Ibid., April 15, 1789. 4 Ibid., April 27, 1791. 
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hibiting FACTS, comprise the outlines of the plan of this paper — 
and so long as the principles of the Constitution are held sacred, 
and the rights and liberties of the people are preserved inviolate, 
by u ihe powers that be" it is the office cf patriotism, by every 
exertion, to endear the General Government to the people. 

Because Hamilton, under various pen names, wrote letters on 
current political topics for the Gazette , it came to be considered the 
official organ of the Federal administration. 

Fenno hoped that his paper would have value as a permanent 
record, for he published an index to the first volume and offered 
back numbers to subscribers who desired to bind their files. Ad- 
vertisements were excluded for the greater part of the first year, 
because “the object being an extensive circulation, the Editor 
conceiving that their insertion would have counteracted that part 
of his plan, has never admitted any.” 1 Toward the close of 1789, 
however, he explained that, since his paper circulated in every 
state in the Union, as well as in Canada, the West Indies, and 
Europe, he would accept some advertisements. He wrote: 2 

This extensive circulation renders it a proper vehicle for Ad- 
vertisements of a general, commercial and governmental import: 

— By the particular desire and advice, therefore, of a number of 
its patrons, this paper will be open for the reception of advertise- 
ments of the above description; which as they will convey intel- 
ligence of an interesting nature, the Editor hopes their insertion 
will meet the approbation of his friends in general. Should the 
number at any time amount to more than a page in the Gazette, 
they will be given in a Supplement. 

At the end of the first six months the circulation reached 650, 
and at the end of two years 1400 copies were printed. 3 Later in 
the year 1791, however, the editor admitted that the Gazette was 
sent gratis to 120 postmasters and printers in the United States 
and to only 1000 subscribers in different parts of the Union. 4 
When, in November, 1790, the seat of the Federal government 
was moved from New York to Philadelphia, Fenno transferred 
his paper to the latter place, beginning with the issue of Novem- 
ber 3, 1790. 

1 Gazette of the United States , October 14, 1789. 

a Ibid., December 2, 1789. 5 Ibid., October 14, *7&9> and May 4, 1791. 

4 Ibid., December 7, 179** 
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With a limited number of subscribers, many of whom appar- 
ently failed to pay, under the credit system then common among 
newspapers, Fenno had difficulty in maintaining the Gazette. 
“ The receipts of the first year, 5 ’ he pointed out, £k have fallen short 
one third of the actual expences of publication — so that it re- 
mains to be determined whether a newspaper can be supported in 
the United States, without deluging it with advertisements.” 1 A 
year later he wTote, “ receipts for the year 1790, do not amount to 
more than one half of the actual expence of the publication during 
that period.” 2 That his losses increased rather than decreased is 
evident from a letter that he sent to Hamilton late in 1793, after 
the Gazette had been in existence for over four and a half years. 
In appealing for a loan of $2000 to keep the paper alive, he wrote : 3 

After struggling for four and an hah years with a complication 
of difficulties in supporting my publication, difficulties which no 
industrious person has perhaps been called to encounter since the 
organization of the general Government, I am reduced to a situa- 
tion so embarrassing as incapacitates me from printing another 
paper without the aid of a considerable loan. ... A loan of Two 
Thousand Dollars therefore would relieve me, and not only so but 
place me in a situation which would supercede probably the neces- 
sity of any further application of a similar kind. . . . Tho ? I have in- 
cessantly importuned my distant subscribers & agents to make 
payment since the 18th of September, I have rec’d only 35X 
dollars; tho’ accounts to the amount of 1500 Dollars have been 
forwarded during the period that has elapsed since. I therefore 
conclude that tho J I have more than 4000 Dollars due, there is no 
dependence to be placed on a fund so wretchedly precarious. . . . 
Four years & an half of my life is gone for nothing; & worse (for I 
have a Debt of 2500 Dollars on my Shoulders), if at this crisis, the 
hand of benevolence & patriotism is not extended. 

Hamilton wrote to Rufus King suggesting that King should raise 
$1000 in New York while he himself would raise a like amount in 
Philadelphia. Apparently the loan was made, for the Gazette 
continued. 

Although a vigorous supporter of the Administration, Fenno 
undertook at first to be fair and to avoid personalities. He gave 
prominence in the Gazette to original letters on political topics and 

1 Gazette of the United States, May 8, 1790. 2 Ibid., January 8, 1791. 

• a King, C. R. Life and Correspondence of Rufus King , vol. 1, pp. 501-02. 
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reprinted similar letters from other papers. Essays on social and 
general topics, like those in the Spectator, were also contributed by 
readers or were reprinted from other newspapers. While the con- 
tents of the Gazette were like those of its contemporaries, Fenno 
generally maintained a somewhat more dignified tone in contro- 
versy than did most of the other political organs. In 1798 he was 
succeeded in the editorship by his son, John Ward Fenno. 

As a Republican organ opposed to the Gazette of the United 
States, the National Gazette was started by Philip Freneau, the 
poet of the Revolution. The first issue appeared in Philadelphia 
on October 31, 1791. Some months before this, Jefferson had de- 
clared that, since Fenno’s Gazette was “a paper of pure Toryism, 
disseminating the doctrines of monarchy, aristocracy, & the ex- 
clusion of the influence of the people we have been trying to get 
another weekly or half-weekly paper set up excluding advertise- 
ments, so that it might go through the states, & furnish a whig 
vehicle of intelligence.” 1 Jefferson, as secretary of state, offered 
Freneau the position of translating clerk in the Department of 
State at a salary of $250 a year, and promised him a better place 
when one was available; he also wrote to Madison that he planned 
to give Freneau “the perusal of all my letters of foreign intelli- 
gence & all foreign newspapers; the publication of all proclama- 
tions & other public notices within my department, & the printing 
of the laws, which added to his salary would have been a con- 
siderable aid.” 2 Urged by Madison, Freneau finally decided to 
start the National Gazette and to accept the clerkship that Jeffer- 
son offered. He accordingly left New York, where he had been 
writing for the Daily Advertiser, and began his new duties in 
Philadelphia. 

Fenno’s Gazette of the United States and Freneau’s National 
Gazette soon became rival political papers; the former representing 
Hamilton and the Federalists; the latter, Jefferson and the Re- 
publicans. Freneau vigorously attacked Hamilton’s funding 
system, his national bank, his proposed perpetual public debt, and 
his advocacy of the extension of the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment under the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution. 
He also denounced the supposed monarchial tendencies of both 

1 Writings of Thomas Jefferson, P. L. Ford, ed., vcL v, p. 336. 

a Pattee, F. L. Poems of Philip Freneau, voL I, p. li- • 
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Hamilton and Vice-President John Adams. Hamilton, as secre- 
tary of the treasury, resented these attacks on himself and on his 
policies, and believed that they were directly inspired by Jeffer- 
son, In anonymous letters published in the Gazette of the U nited 
States , he questioned the propriety of the paying out of public 
funds by the secretary of state to an office-holding editor who 
attacked the Administration. He also attacked Jefferson and his 
ideas of gover nm ent in a number of letters contributed anony- 
mously to the Gazette . In one of these letters Hamilton su mm ed 
up his conception of the impropriety of Jefferson’s relation to the 
policy of Freneau’s National Gazette thus : 1 

That he is the instihtior and patron of a certain Gazette pub- 
lished in this city, the object and tendency of which are to vilify 
and depreciate the government of the United States, to misrepre- 
sent and traduce the administration of it, except in the single de- 
partment of which that gentleman is the head; implicating in the 
most virulent censure the majorities of both houses of Congress, 
the heads both of the treasury and war departments, and sparing 
not even the Chief Magistrate himself ; that in the support of this 
paper, thus hostile to the government, in the administration of 
which he holds so important a trust, he has not scrupled, to apply 
the money of that very government; departing by this conduct 
from the rules of official propriety and obligation, and from the 
duty of a discreet and patriotic citizen. 

This controversy between two members of his cabinet became 
so bitter that Washington was led to intervene. He had previ- 
ously suggested, when angered by Freneau’s attacks, that Jeffer- 
son should discharge Freneau as translating clerk, but this Jeffer- 
son refused to do. In reply to a letter from Washington calling 
attention to the charge that Jefferson was responsible for the atti- 
tude of the National Gazette , Jefferson denied absolutely any con- 
nection with Freneau’s paper, except that he had furnished the 
editor with copies of the Leyden Gazette as a reliable source of 
foreign news. He wrote : 2 

But as to any other direction or indication of my wish how his \ 
press should be conducted, wbat sort of intelligence he should give, 
what essays encourage, I can protest, in the presence of heaven, 

1 Gazette of the United Stales , September 15, i79 2 - 

3 Writings of Thomas Jefferson , P. L. Ford, ed., vol. vi, pp. 106 and 108. 
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that I never did myself, or by any other, directly or indirectly, say 
a syllable, nor attempt any land of influence. I can further pro- 
test, in the same awful presence, that I never did by myself or 
any other, directly or indirectly, write, dictate or procure any 
one sentence or sentiment to be inserted in his , or any other gazette , 
to which my name was not affixed or that of my office. 

In the same letter, Jefferson continued: 

He [Freneau] & Fenno are rivals for the public favor. The one 
courts them by flattery, the other by censure, & I believe it will be 
admitted that one has been as senile, as the other severe. . . . 

No government ought to be without censors: & where the press 
is free, no one ever will. 

That Jefferson sincerely believed that Freneau’s paper was per- 
forming a great patriotic service is evidenced by these comments 
on it written in May, 1793, after it had been in existence for a 
year and a half : 1 

His paper has saved our constitution which was galloping fast 
into monarchy, & has been checked by no one means so powerfully 
as by that paper. It is well & universally known that it has been 
that paper which has checked the career of the Monocrats, & the 
President, not sensible of the designs of the party, has not with his 
usual good sense, and sang froid* looked on the efforts and effects 
of this free press, & seen that tho’ some bad things had passed 
thro’ it to the public, yet the good have preponderated immensely. 

In this belief Jefferson sought to secure new subscribers for the 
paper and to persuade old ones to pay up their subscriptions, and 
expressed his satisfaction when its circulation extended to New 
England and to other parts of the country. 2 

At the end of the second year, on October 26, 1793, the National 
Gazette ceased publication, doubtless, as Jefferson wrote, for 
“want of money.” 3 When Jefferson resigned the secretaryship 
of state, Freneau gave up his clerkship. Notwithstanding its lack 
of financial success, the paper had daimed a circulation of 1500 
copies, distributed in every state of the Union. The amount of 
its advertising, however, was very small, averaging scarcely more 
than a column out of the sixteen that each issue contained. 
Another paper that exemplified the new tendency of having a 

1 Writings of Thomas Jefferson , P. X». Ford, ed., vol. i, p. 231. 

* Ibid., vol. vi, p. 134. 3 Ibid., vol. vr, pp. 433 and 443. 
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writing editor in charge rather than a practical printer, was the 
daily American Minerva , edited by Noah Webster, who is now 
best known as the compiler of a dictionary . Published by Gecrge 
Bunce & Co., New York, it began on December 9, 1793. A 
graduate of Yale, Webster taught school, was admitted to the bar 
in his native city, Hartford, Connecticut, returned to school 
teaching, and issued a textbook that was a speller, grammar, and 
reader combined. His journalistic activities included letters 
written to the Connecticut Courant , one of the leading papers in the 
country, and a pamphlet urging a strong central government to 
take the place of the Articles of Confederation. Webster always 
claimed that this pamphlet, entitled Sketch of American Policy , 
had helped to shape the form of government provided by the 
Constitution- To protect his textbook, he urged upon state 
legislatures and upon Congress the adoption of copyright laws, 
and was instrumental in securing such legislation by Congress in 
1790. Through these various activities he had become favorably 
known to political leaders, and was encouraged by Hamilton, 
Rufus King, and leading Federalists of New York to establish a 
daily paper. The plotting of Citizen Genet made desirable the 
publication of a strong Federalist daily in New York in order to 
combat the French influence. The Republicans had aroused con- 
siderable hostility against the Administration by their attacks on 
Washington's declaration of neutrality and on his demand for 
Genet’s recall. 

In the first issue of the Minerva , Webster pointed out that “in 
no Country on earth, not even in Great-Britain, are Newspapers 
so generally circulated among the body of the people, as in 
Am erica”; that “from their cheapness, and the frequency and 
rapidity of their circulation” they “may, in America, assume an 
eminent rank in the catalogue of useful publications ” ; that “ they, 
in a great degree, supersede the use of Magazines and Pamphlets 
and that, in view of their importance in republican governments, 
“like schools, they should be considered the auxiliaries of govern- 
ment, and placed on a respectable footing; they should be heralds 
of truth; the protectors of peace and good order.” As his policy 
for the Minerva , he announced that “the Editor will endeavor to 
preserve this Paper chaste and impartial”; that “Personalities, if 
possible, will be avoided”; that “Confidence, when secrecy is 
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necessary or proper, will never be violated”; and that “This 
Paper will be the Friend of Government, of Freedom, of Virtue, 
and every species of Improvement.” 1 

Webster wmote for his paper letters under various names, and a 
series of essays entitled “The Times” ; he also edited new r s matter 
from other newspapers, foreign and domestic. In defense of Jay’s 
Treaty with England in 1795, which had called out bitter de- 
nunciation of the Administration from the Republicans, Webster 
prepared a series of twelve letters for the Minerva signed “Cur- 
tius”; and Hamilton and Rufus King, under the name of “ Camil- 
lus,” wrote a similar defense in thirty-eight letters, the last 
thirteen of which came out in the Minerva. Rufus King in a 
letter to Jay declared that “the essays of Curtius [Webster] had 
contributed more than any other papers of the same kind to allay 
the discontent and opposition to the treaty,” because they were 
adapted to the average reader. 2 Jefferson also bore witness to the 
effectiveness of these letters in the Minerva , all of which he at- 
tributed to Hamilton, for he wrote to Madison on September 21, 
1795 : 3 

I gave a copy or two, by way of experiment, to honest, sound- 
hearted men of common understanding, and they were not able to 
parry the sophistry of Curtius. I have ceased therefore, to give 
them. Hamilton is really a colossus of the anti-republican party. 
Without numbers, he is an host within himself. They have got 
themselves into a defile, where they might be finished; but too 
much security on the republican part will give time to his talents 
& indefatigableness to extricate them. We have had only mid- 
dling performances to oppose him. In truth, when he comes 
forward, there is nobody but yourself who can meet him. His 
adversaries having begun the attack, he has the advantage of 
answering them, & remains unanswered himself. . . . For god’s 
sake take up your pen, and give a fundamental reply to Curtius 
& Camillus. 

The Minerva continued under Webster’s editorship until Octo- 
ber 2, 1797, when it was decided to change the name to the 
Commercial Advertiser and to enlarge the size of the pages. Under 
the latter name it went on for over a century, until in 1905 it was 
merged with the New York Globe as the Globe and Commercial 

1 Minerva , December 9, 1793. 2 Scudder, H. E. Noah Webster , p. 138. 

3 Writings of Thomas Jefferson, P. L. Ford, ed., vol. vn, p. 32. 
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Advertiser. The Globe and Commercial Advertiser continued until 
1923, when it was purchased by Frank A. Munsey and combined 
with the New York Sun . 

W ebster introduced an important innovation in newspaper pub- 
listing when in 1794 he issued the Herald . a semi-weekly paper for 
country-wide circulation, made up from material already set in 
type and printed in the daily Minerva. This economical device 
was used during the greater part of the nineteenth century by 
practically all daily papers for their weekly editions. 

The bitterness of political party journalism during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century reached its clim ax in Phila- 
delphia, the seat of the Federal government, when Benjamin 
Franklin Bache’s Aurora was pitted against William Cobbett’s 
Porcupine' s Gazette. After Freneau’s National Gazette ceased 
publication, the Aurora became the leading exponent of Re- 
publicanism in Philadelphia. Bache, who had been educated in 
France while residing there with his grandfather, Benjamin 
Franklin, and w T ho had later studied at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, set up the General Advertiser in 1790, and in 1794 pre- 
fixed the word “Aurora” to the title. Although always sym- 
pathetic with France, he pursued a moderate policy toward the 
Federalists during the first years of the paper. Bache, according 
to a statement made by Temple Franklin in 1793, said that he had 
espoused the Republican cause because “he could not maintain 
his family/ 5 and that “he had determined to adopt a bold experi- 
ment and come out openly against the Administration/ 5 because 
“he thought the public temper would bear it. 55 1 As partisan 
bitterness increased after Washington’s proclamation of neutral- 
ity, Citizen Genet’s activities and final recall, and Jay’s Treaty 
with Great Britain, Bache published the most violent abuse of his 
Federalist opponents. Noah Webster, editor of the Federalist 
Minerva in New York, was called by Bache the “jackal! of the 
British faction/ 5 and was characterized in the Aurora thus: 2 

If ever there was a devoted tool to a faction, the editor of the 
New York Minerva, may be safely said to be one. If ever a man 
prostituted the little sense that he had, to serve the purposes 
of a mo nar chic and aristocratic junto, Noah Webster, Esq. must 
be the man. 

1 Beveridge, A. J. Life of John Marshall , vol. n, p. 165* 
a Aurora, December 2, 17 96. 
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Fenno’s Gazette was described by a correspondent in Aurora as the 
a sink of prostitution, the British hireling Grub-Street gazette.” 1 

The culmination of Bache’s virulence is to be found in his two 
attacks on Washington when the latter was about to retire from 
the presidency. Three months after Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress was published in Clay poolers American Daily Advertiser , 
Bache printed the following attack on Washington as “From a 
Correspondent”: 2 

It has been a serious misfortune of our country, that the 
President of the United States has been substituted for a Pro- 
vidence, and that the gifts of Heaven have been ascribed to his 
agency. The flattery, nay the adoration that has been heaped up- 
on him, has made him forget that he is a mortal, and he has been 
persuaded to believe, and his actions squint that way, that like 
Alexander he is an immediate offspring of the Gods. ... If ever a 
nation was debauched by a man, the American nation has been 
debauched by Washington. If ever a nation has suffered from the 
improper influence of a man, the American nation has suffered 
from the influence of Washington. If ever a nation was de- 
ceived by a man, the American nation has been deceived by 
Washington. Let his conduct then be an example to future ages. 

Let it serve to be a warning that no man may be an idol and that 
a people may confide in themselves rather than in an individual. 

— Let the history of the federal government instruct mankind, 
that the masque of patriotism may be worn to conceal the foulest 
designs against the liberties of the people. 

Again, as Washington relinquished office when Adams was in- 
augurated on March 4, 1797, Bache’s malignity found vent in 
another attack “From a Correspondent,” as follows: 3 

“Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen my salvation,” was the pious ejaculation of a man 
who beheld a flood of happiness rushing in upon mankind. — If 
ever there was a time that would license the reiteration of the ex- 
clamation, that time is now arrived; for the man, who is the 
source of all the misfortunes of our country, is this day reduced to 
a level with his fellow-citizens, and is no longer possessed of power 
to multiply evils upon the United States. — If ever there was a 
period of rejoicing this is the moment — every heart, in unison 

1 Aurora , January 16, 1795. 2 Ibid., December 23, 1796. 

3 Ibid March 6 , 1797. i 
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with the freedom and happiness of the people ought to beat high 
with exultation, that the name of Washington from this day 
ceases to give currency to political iniquity, and to legalize cor- 
ruption. . . . When a retrospect is taken of the Washingtonian 
administration for eight years, it is a subject of the greatest aston- 
ishment that a single individual should have cankered the princi- 
ples of republicanism in an enlightened people, just emerged from 
the gulph of despotism, and should have carried his designs against 
the public liberty so far, as to have put in jeopardy its very exist- 
ence. — Such however are the facts, and with these staring us 
in the face, this day ought to be a Jubilee in the United States. 

Bache also printed a series of letters purporting to be by Wash- 
ington, which had been forged twenty years before in an effort to 
prove that the latter had betrayed American soldiers to their 
death at the hands of the British — an accusation that Washing- 
ton felt called upon to deny, on the day that he left office, in a 
letter which he requested should be deposited in the office of the 
Department of State for the information of posterity. 1 Un- 
daunted by this denial, Bache published another accusation, to 
the effect that Washington in 1754 had ordered soldiers to fire on 
a party carrying a flag of truce and had thus been responsible for 
the death of an officer. 3 

In his editorial work after 1797 Bache was assisted by William 
Duane, who, following Bache’s death in 1798, took charge of the 
paper and continued to make it as rabidly partisan as it had been 
under its founder. Bache, according to Duane, “ actually sunk 
fourteen thousand seven hundred dollars of his private fortune in 
supporting his paper 75 in the seven years that he published it. 3 

To uphold Federalism, and to champion the cause of Great 
Britain against that of France, William Cobbett, an Englishman, 
who came to America in 1792, entered the lists of partisan jour- 
nalism. Beginning as a pamphleteer, he later established Porcu- 
pine’s Gazette and United States Advertiser , which first appeared in 
Philadelphia on March 4, 1797. Because of his fighting qualities, 
displayed in pamphleteering, he had been likened to a porcupine, 
and had thereupon adopted the pen name of “Peter Porcupine. 77 
Other American newspapers, he declared, had done this country 

1 Gazette of the United States, March 10, 1797 * 

2 Aurora , March 12, 1797. 3 Ibid., April 23, 1800. 
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“more real injury than all its open enemies ever did or can do 7 
because “they misleed the people at home and misrepresent them 
abroad.” Accordingly, he thus set forth his policy toward them 
in a prospectus published in other papers a month before he began 
his Gazette : 1 

The only method of opposition then is to meet them on their 
own ground; to set foot to foot; dispute every hair’s breadth; 
fight them at their own weapons, and return two blows for one. 

With equal fr ankn ess, he disclaimed in his first issue any attempt 
at impartiality and thus announced his intention of supporting 
the Federal government : 2 

Professions of impartiality I shall make none. They are always 
useless, and are besides perfect nonsense, when used by a news- 
monger: for, he that does not relate news as he finds it, is some- 
thing worse than partial; and as to other articles that help to com- 
pose a paper, he that does not exercise his own judgment, either in 
admitting or rejecting what is sent him, is a poor passive tool, and 
not an editor. For my part, I feel the strongest partiality for the 
cause of order and good government, such as we live under, and 
against every thing that is opposed to it. To profess impartiality 
here, would be as absurd as to profess it in a war between Virtue 
and Vice, Good and Evil, Happiness and Misery. There may be 
editors who look on such a conflict with perfect indifference, and 
whose only anxi ety is to discover which is the strongest side. I am 
not of these, nor shall a paper under my direction, ever be an in- 
strument of destruction to the cause I espouse. 

I wish my paper to be a rallying point for the friends of govern- 
ment. 

In his efforts to “return two blows for one,” Cobbett was more 
than a match for JBache and Duane, whom he charged with being 
in the pay of France . 3 In his first issue he promptly characterized 
the Aurora as a “vehicle of lies and sedition,” and he proceeded 
to fight it and the other Republican organs and pamphlets tooth 
and nail . 4 So violent was he in his vituperation and abuse of 
France that, even though he defended Washington against tra- 

1 Aurora March i, 1797. 

2 Porcupine’s Gazette and United States Advertiser , March 4, 1797; reprinted in 
William Cobbett’s Porcupine’s Works , vol. v, pp. 3-7. 

3 Porcupine’s Gazette and United States Advertiser, March g, 1797. 

4 Ibid., March 4, 1797. 
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ducers and supported the Federalists. Webster felt called upon to 
reprove him in the Minerva* and President Adams considered de- 
porting him under the Alien Act. Benjamin Russell, the ardent 
Federalist editor of the Columbian Centind , took Cobbett to task 
for attacking President Adams and denounced him unsparingly. 
He wrote: 2 

Cobbett was never encouraged and supported by the Federal- 
ists as a solid, judicious writer in their cause; but was kept merely 
to hunt Jacobinic foxes , skunks , and serpents. The Federalists 
found the Jacobins had the Aurora , Argus and Chronicle , through 
which they ejected their mud, filth and venom, and attacked and 
blackened the best characters the world ever boasted; — and they 
perceived that these vermin were not to be operated on by reason 
or decency. It was therefore tho’t necessary that the opposite 
party should keep, and feed a suitable beast to hunt down these 
skunks and fooces; and “ the fretful Porcupine ” was selected for this 
business. . . . 

Within six weeks after its appearance, Porcupine’s Gazette 
claimed a circulation of 2000, and explained that “these sub- 
scribers have been obtained without any of those quack-like 
mendicant arts, that but too often disgrace undertakings of this 
bind.” 3 His paper, nevertheless, was not financially profitable to 
Cobbett; he wrote in his farewell address to subscribers, “My 
Gazette, Gentlemen, instead of being a mine of gold to me, as it 
has generally been supposed, has never yielded me a farthing of 
clear profit, and, therefore, in laying it down, I lose nothing but a 
troublesome and weighty burthen.” 4 

Cobbett abandoned his Gazette in its third year, after a judg- 
ment of $5000 had been secured against him for libel. He re- 
turned to England, and in 1802 began the publication in London 
of Cobbett’ s Weekly Political Register , which he continued to edit 
for over thirty years. Despite his brief career in this country, 
Cobbett’s strong personality and vigorous controversial style 
were among the factors most potent in strengthening the bitter- 
ness of American partisan journalism. 

1 Minerva , March 21, 1797; reprinted with Cobbett’s reply in William Cobbett^ 
Porcupine's Works , vol. v, pp. 143-69. 

2 Columbian Centind , April 10, 1799- 

3 Porcupines Gazette and United States Advertiser, April 22, 1797. 
a Cobbett, William. Porcupine's Works , voL xr, p. 138. 
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In an effort to curb the abusive Republican organs and to rid 
the country of alien propagandists, the Federalist majority in 
Congress in 179S passed the Alien and Sedition Acts. The Alien 
Act provided that the President might order the deportation of all 
such aliens “ as he shall judge dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States, or shall have reasonable grounds to suspect are 
concerned in any treasonable or secret machinations against the 
gover nm ent”; and that, if they failed to go, they were to be im- 
prisoned. While the Alien Act could be used against Republican 
newspaper writers of foreign birth, the Sedition Act was aimed 
both at them and at the native American editors and writers who 
attacked the Government. Its second section read: 

That if any person shall write, print, utter or publish, or shall 
cause or procure to be written, printed, uttered or published, or 
gViall knowingly and willingly assist or aid in writing,, printing, 
uttering or publishing any false, scandalous and malicious writ- 
ing or writings against the government of the United States, of 
either house of Congress of the United States, or the President of 
the United States, with intent to defame the said government, or 
either house of the said Congress, or the said President, or to 
bring them, or either or any of them, into contempt or disrepute; 
or to excite against them, or either or any of them, the hatred 
of the good people of the United States, or to stir up sedition 
within the United States, or to excite any unlawful combinations 
therein, for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, 
or any act of lie President of the United States, done in pursuance 
of any such law, or of the powers in him vested by the constitution 
of the United States, or to resist, oppose, or defeat any such law or 
act, or to aid, encourage or abet any hostile designs of any foreign 
nation against the United States, their people or government, 
then such person, being thereof convicted before any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years. 

Two other significant clauses of this act provided that “ the truth 
of the matter contained in the publication charged as libel ” might 
be introduced as evidence in defense of it, and that “the jury who 
shall try the cause, shall have the right to determine the law and 
the fact, under direction of the court as in other cases.” These 
were the two points that Zenger’s lawyer had sought to maintain 
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in 1735, and that had been established in England by the Fox 
Libel Act of 1792. Both laws were to continue in force for three 
years only, and, despite attempts to reenact them before their ex- 
piration, they went out of existence on March 3, iSoi, the day 
before Jefferson became President. 

Some of the leading Federalists, like John Marshall, saw the 
danger in these drastic measures, and even President Adams, who 
had been most bitterly attacked by the Republicans, did not take 
an active part in the advocacy of the bills or in their enforcement 
after he had signed them. With apparent impartiality, he sug- 
gested the application of the Alien Law alike to the virulent Re- 
publican editor, Duane, and to the equally vituperative Federalist 
editor, Cobbett. 1 Secretary of State Pickering desired to apply it 
to John D. Burk, an editor of the tri-weekly Republican Time- 
Piece of New York. 2 But there were no actual prosecutions of 
Republican editors under the Alien Act during the three years 
that it was in force. 

In applying the Sedition Law, which was especially designed to 
curb attacks on the Administration by Republican editors, Secre- 
tary of State Pickering took an active part by reading newspapers 
carefully and by calling the attention of district attorneys in the 
several states to the alleged seditious material that he found in 
them. From incomplete records now available, it appears that 
about twenty-four or twenty-five persons, not all editors, were 
arrested; that at least fifteen of these were indicted; but that only 
ten or eleven of these cases ever came to trial. 3 Of the ten persons 
who were found guilty, three were not at the time newspaper 
editors. Three of the four leading Republican newspapers were 
attacked directly or indirectly through the Sedition Law: Aurora; 
Argus , Greenleafs New Daily Advertiser , of New York; and the 
Richmond Examiner . Action against the fourth — the Inde- 
pendent Chronicle , of Boston — was brought under the English 
common law of seditious libeL At least four other less prominent 
Republican editors were indicted: Burk of the Time-Piece; An- 
thony Haswell of the Vermont Gazette; William Durrell of the 

1 Adams, Charles F. Works of John Adams , vol. rx, p. 5. 

* Anderson, Frank M. “Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition Laws, 55 in the 
American Historical Association Annual Report for 1912, p. 114. 
p. 120. 
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Mount Pleasant, New York, Register; and Charles Holt of the 
New London, Connecticut, Bee. The two most prominent Re- 
publican leaders who were tried and convicted — Dr. Thomas 
Cooper and Matthew Lyon — were not primarily journalists, al- 
though Dr. Cooper was editor of the Sunbury a?id Northumberland 
Gazette in Pennsylvania. James Thompson Callender of the 
Richmond Examiner was the only outstanding Republican editor 
convicted, but the case against him was based on a pamphlet and 
not on anything that he had printed in his paper. Several cases 
were pending against Duane of the Aurora when Jefferson became 
President and put an end to the prosecutions. 

In the case of the Argus , Greenleafs New Daily Advertiser , Alex- 
ander Hamilton was responsible for the action, which was brought 
against David Frothingham, a printer employed by Mrs. Green- 
leaf, the proprietor. He was tried and convicted for the publica- 
tion in that paper of an article that had appeared in several 
papers, charging Hamilton with trying to buy Aurora from Mrs. 
Bache in order “to suppress” it, and hinting that funds for the 
proposed purchase might be supplied by the British minister to 
this country from “British secret service money.” 1 Hamilton, in 
a letter to the attorney-general of New York asking that action be 
taken against the paper, characterized the charge thus : 2 

■ A bolder calumny; one more absolutely destitute of foundation 
was never propagated. And its dangerous tendency needs no 
comment; being calculated to inspire the belief, that the Inde- 
pendence and Liberty of the press are endangered by the intrigues 
of ambitious citizens, aided by Foreign Gold. 

In so flagrant a case, the force of the laws must be tried. I 
therefore request that you will take immediate measures towards 
the prosecution of the persons who conduct the enclosed paper. 

Duane, commenting on the matter in the Aurora , asserted that 
unsuccessful efforts had been made to buy that paper, and that, 
although there was no “positive evidence” to connect Hamilton 
with these attempts, “yet there is the strongest reason to believe 
that he did take an active part in certain transactions calculated 
to destroy this paper.” 3 

In at least three cases Republican editors were arrested at this 

1 Argus , Greenleafs New Daily Advertiser , November 6, 1799. 

* Ibid., November 9, 1799. 3 Aurora , November 11, 1799 * 
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time, not under the Sedition Law, but under the English common 
law of seditious libel, which was then held to apply in this country 
and to be within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. Bache of 
the Aurora was arrested under the common law, just before the 
Sedition Act went into effect, for "sundry publications and re- 
publications” of alleged libels upon the executive department of 
the United States, but his death put an end to the case. Abijah 
Adams, a bookkeeper in the employ of his brother, Thomas 
Adams, editor of the Boston Independent Chronicle, was convicted 
under the “common law of England ” after the Sedition Law was 
in force. Both Thomas and Abijah Adams had been indicted, 
but, because of the serious illness of the former, only the latter was 
tried. The offense of the Independent Chronicle consisted in 
charging the majority of both Houses of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Assembly with “wilful perjury, because that in their constitu- 
tional oath they had sworn that Massachusetts is a free, sovereign 
and independent state, and of right ought to be, &c, and yet that 
in their vote to reject” the resolutions of the Virginia legislature 
against the Alien and Sedition Laws, “they had disclaimed the 
right to decide the constitutionality of any law of Congress.” 1 
John D. Burk, of the New York Time-Piece, was arrested for 
seditious libel a few days before the Sedition Act -went into effect. 2 
Since he was an Irishman and might have been deported under the 
Alien Act, as Pickering had suggested to the federal district at- 
torney in New York, he went into hiding until Jefferson became 
President. 

None of the prosecutions served to silence the Republican 
editors in their attacks on the Federalists, or on President Adams, 
“His Rotundity, the Duke of Braintree,” as they called him 
because his home was at Braintree, Massachusetts. On the other 
hand, the Alien and Sedition Laws helped to create the sentiment 
against the Federalists that led to their defeat and to the triumph 
of the Republicans in the election of Jefferson. 

Early in 1800, the United States Senate sought to pu n i sh Duane 
of the Aurora for the publication of reports of “their proceedings, 
which are false, defamatory, scandalous, and malicious, tending to 
defame the Senate of the United States, and to bring them into 

1 Independent Chronicle , April 8-n, 1799. 

a Cf. Time-Piece, July 9, 1798. 
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contempt and disrepute, and to excite against them the hatred of 
the good people of the United States/ 5 because “the said publica- 
tion is a daring and high-handed breach of the privilege of this 
house.' 5 Duane was summoned before the bar of the Senate “to 
make a proper defense of his conduct.” After he had appeared 
once and had asked permission to secure counsel, he refused to 
attend a second time and sent instead a letter written to him by 
Dr. Thomas Cooper, a prominent Republican, whom he had re- 
quested to serve as his counsel, denouncing the Senate for its 
action against Duane. The Senate thereupon voted to take 
Duane into custody for contempt, but he went into hiding to 
escape arrest, and announced in the Aurora that letters left at the 
office of that paper would reach him in forty-eight hours. This 
procedure by the Senate was similar to that of the two Houses of 
the British Parliament previous to 1772 in disciplining newspaper 
publishers for publishing their proceedings, and, after that date, 
even till late in the nineteenth century, for alleged misrepresenta- 
tions or attacks on the honor of the Houses or of their members. 

The advisability of undertaking to curb the excesses of partisan 
journalism by these various repressive measures may well be 
questioned, but it must be admitted that, during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, the character of the American press 
that called them forth was deplorable. As early as 1782, Ben- 
jamin Franklin in France had been so impressed with the abusive 
tone of the American newspapers that he wrote to Francis Hop- 
kinson, “You do well to avoid being concern’d in the Pieces of 
Personal Abuse, so scandalously common in our Newspapers, that 
I am afraid to lend any of them here, until I have examined and 
laid aside such as would disgrace us.” 1 While to some extent 
newspapers only reflected the bitterness of partisan warfare, they 
also played an important role in increasing that bitterness. Vi- 
tuperation and abuse were carried to unheard of lengths. The 
Republican papers, as opposition organs attacking the Adminis- 
tration, seem to have been the worst offenders, but some Federal- 
ist editors like Cobbett believed that they must return “two 
blows for one.” 

The leaders of both parties deplored the degradation of the 
press* “The publications in Freneau’s and Bache’s papers are 

1 Writings of Benjamin Franklin , A. H. Smyth, ed., vol. vm, p. 647. 
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outrages on common decency/' wrote Washington. 1 In 1796 
Washington gave as one of his reasons for deciding to retire from 
public life “a disinclination to be longer buffeted in the public 
prints by a set of infamous scribblers/' 2 Twu weeks later he 
wrote to Jefferson, “nor did I believe until lately, that it was 
within the bounds of probability, hardly within these of possibil- 
ity, that . . . the grossest and most insidious misrepresentations of 
them [the acts of his administration] [could] be made . . . and that 
too in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket/ 5 3 “Is there any thing evil in the regions of actuality 
or possibility, that the Aurora has not suggested of me? 55 asked 
President Adams, writing to Pickering in 1799. 4 In 1801, just 
after Adams had retired from the presidency, he wrote of the de- 
feat of the Federalists: 5 

If we had been blessed with common sense, we should not have 
been overthrown by Philip Freneau, Duane, Callender, Cooper, 
and Lyon, or their great patron and protector [Jefferson]. A 
group of foreign liars, encouraged by a few ambitious native 
gentlemen, have discomfited the education, the talents, the vir- 
tues, and the property of the country. 

Hamilton characterized Freneau's National Gazette as “an in- 
cendiary and pernicious publication/ 5 6 Noah Webster w T rote in 
1800, “I . . . aver that — no government can be durable and 
quiet under the licentiousness of the press that now disgraces our 
country.” 7 “The newspapers are venal, servile, base, and 
stupid,” wrote Fisher Ames, a leading Massachusetts Federalist, 
in 1 799/ 

Jefferson strongly denounced the Federalist press, and after he 
had been President for two years, came to believe that prosecu- 

1 Letter to Henry Lee, July 21, 1793; Writings of Washington , Worthington C. 
Ford, ed., vol. xn, p. 310. 

3 Letter to Hamilton, June 26, 1796; Writings of Washington, Worthington C. 
Ford, ed., vol. xm, p. 220. 

3 Writings of Washington , Worthington C. Ford, ed., vol. xm, pp. 230-31* 

4 Adams, Charles F. Works of John Adams , vol. rx, p. 5. 
s Ibid., vol. rx, p. 582. 

6 Hamilton, Alexander. Works , vol. vn, p. 32. 

7 Gibbs, George. Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and Adams $ 
vol. n, p. 374- 

* Ames, Fisher. Works, vol. t, p. 265. 
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lions of opposition editors were necessary, not under federal laws, 
but under those of the several states. In 1803 he wrote to 
Governor McKean of Pennsylvania: 1 

The federalists having failed in destroying the freedom of the 
press by their gag-laws, seem to have attacked it in an opposite 
form, that is by pushing it’s licentiousness & it's lying to such a 
degree of prostitution as to deprive it of all credit. And the fact 
is that so abandoned are the tor}’ presses in this particular that 
even the least informed of the people have learnt that nothing in 
a newspaper is to be believed. This is a dangerous state of things, 
and the press ought to be restored to it’s creditability if possible. 
The restraints provided by the laws of the states are sufficient for 
this if applied. And I have therefore long thought that a few 
prosecutions of the most prominent offenders would have a 
wholesome effect in restoring the integrity of the presses. Not a 
general prosecution, for that would look like persecution; but 
a selected one. 

Even some of the newspaper editors themselves were no less 
harsh in their criticism of the journalism of the period. John 
Ward Fenno, who had succeeded his father as editor of the 
Gazette of the United States , wrote in 1799: 2 

The American newspapers are the most base, false, servile and 
venal publications, that ever polluted the fountains of society — 
their editors the most ignorant, mercenary, and vulgar auto- 
matons that ever were moved by the continually rusting wires of 
sordid mercantile avarice. . . . 

The newspapers of America are admirably calculated to keep 
the country in a continued state of insurrection and revolution. 

The remedy that he suggested is interesting. ^ He proposed the 
establishment of educational and professional standards for 
editors, “ qualifications and pledges from men on whom the nation 
depends for all the information and much of the instruction that it 
received.” 3 “To well-regulated colleges we naturally look,” he 
continued, “for a source whence such qualifications in proper 
form be derived.” But although he was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he saw in colleges as they were then con- 
ducted little hope for the betterment of journalism. 

Joseph Dennie, editor of the Farmer’s Weekly Museum of Wal- 

1 Writings of Thomas Jefferson , P. L. Ford, ed., vol. vm, p. 218. 

2 Gazette of the United States , March 4, 1799. 3 March 4, 1799. 
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pole, New Hampshire, whom Duane in the Aurora described as 
“the only Federal editor in the United States worthy of the name 
of a man of talents, 7 ' 1 agreed with Fenno in his characterization 
of American newspapers, and brought other charges against them, 
as follows: 2 

Many of our American papers are not so valuable after being 
blackened and defiled by stupid printers and editors, as when im- 
mediately from the paper mill. Our domestic gazettes, when 
destitute of news, are not like European journals, replete with 
entertainment and sound instruction. They are generally desti- 
tute of wit and originality. Indeed, a gross and slovenly system 
of plagiarism prevails throughout. One wittol editor copies the 
nonsense of his simple brother; and false grammar, trivial re- 
mark, unimportant news, wire drawn poetry, and drowsy essays, 
pass from hand to hand, and dulness enjoys a kind of newspaper 
immortality. There are some respectable exceptions, but the 
majority of American newspapers fully deserve the severity of Mr. 
Fenno’s reproof. He has described a large class of our Journals 
with truth, accuracy and acumen. From a most painful experi- ' 
ence of four years, the writer of this article can abundantly testify 
to the plagiarisms, mawkishness, dreariness, and gross folly of 
many of those weekly things, winch profess to convey novelty 
and amusement to gaping reader. The fact is, there are three or 
four good papers published, upon which all the rest live. 

That this charge of papers’ borrowing freely from one another was 
commonly made is indicated by Duane’s statement in the Aurora, 
in 1800, to the effect that “hitherto the American newspapers 
have been complained of for their sameness, and plagiarism — 
their filtering folly out of one vapid medium into another.” 3 

One significant influence on the journalism of the period was 
the character of the newspaper writers and editors. The leading 
Republican editors were English or Irish radicals who had fled 
from England and who were therefore only too ready to take up 
the anti-British side. “Very few of the abusive scribblers who 
slander his [Washington’s] reputation have one drop of American 
blood in their veins,” declared Fenno ’s Gazette of the Umted 
States A President Adams referred to the Republican editors as 

1 Aurora , July 30, 1799- 

2 Farmer 3 s Museum, or Lay Preacher’s Gazette, April 15, 1799. 

3 Aurora (Tri-Weekly), April 7, 1800. 

4 Quoted in Edward SmitLs William Cobbett , voL 1, p. 17& 
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“a group of foreign liars/’ Bache and Duane ? though American 
born, had acquired abroad an anti-British point of view. Bache 
as a young man had studied in France. Duane had been driven 
out of India and had had his property confiscated by the English, 
“for advocating the cause of France and attempting to dissemi- 
nate the democratic principles of Tom Paine in his paper,' 1 as a 
Calcutta correspondent wrote to a Philadelphia friend in a letter 
published in the Aurora . 1 James T. Callender of the Richmond 
Examiner , convicted under the Sedition Law, was a political 
refugee from England, whom Jefferson used as a hack-writer, but 
who turned upon his benefactor and attacked him in the Rich - 
mond Recorder when Jefferson refused to make him postmaster of 
Richmond. John D. Burk of the New York Time-Piece , who had 
gone into hiding to escape trial for seditious libel and to avoid 
possible deportation under the Alien Law, had fled from Ireland 
because of his activities with the rebellious United Irishmen. Of 
the Federalist editors, on the other hand, the only alien was Wil- 
liam Cobbett, whose political activities in England had led him to 
come to America, but who took sides with, rather than against, his 
mother country. Benjamin Russell, Noah Webster, and John 
Fenno, the other leading Federalist editors, were all American- 
born of New England stock. 

In contrast to these city newspapers, was a country weekly 
paper, best known as the Farmer's Weekly Museum , which at- 
tained a nation-wide circulation because of its literary features. 
It was published at Walpole, New Hampshire, with Joseph Dennie 
as editor. A graduate of Harvard, Dennie had practiced law for 
a short time but had abandoned the bar for journalism. After 
contributing some essays signed “The Lay Preacher” to the New 
Hampshire and Vermont Journal , or Farmer's Weekly Museum , as 
it was first called, he became its editor in 1795, and continued in 
that position until 1 799. Dennie and a number of voluntary con- 
tributors from various parts of New England supplied a variety 
of general reading matter in prose and verse, under such names as 
“Peter Pencil,” “Simon Spunkey,” “Peter Pendulum,” “Com- 
mon Sense in Dishabille ,” and “The Pedlar.” One popular de- 
partment was entitled “From the Shop of Mess. Colon & Spon- 
dee,” “Wholesale Dealers in Verse, Prose, and Music.” These 

1 Aurora, June 22, 1795. 
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various features were later placed together on the fourth page 
under a page™ wide cut of a basket, “ emblematical of wine, fruit 
and flowers/’ with the heading, “The Dessert." The first page 
was devoted to “politics, biography, economicks, morals, and 
daily detail/’ Besides the wit and humor in prose and verse 
served up on the last page as “The Dessert/’ there w'ere on the 
third page bright remarks on the news, under headings, “Inci- 
dents Abroad" and “Incidents at Home," as well as clever com- 
ments entitled “To Readers and Correspondents/’ Contrary to 
the practice of other newspapers, little was reprinted from 
American papers, but British publications wnre not infrequently 
drawn upon for poetry and prose. At the height of its popu- 
larity, late in 1797, the Farmer s Weekly Museum had a circulation 
of 2000 copies, which went to practically every state in the 
Union. Essays by “The Lay Preacher” on religious, moral, 
literary, and occasionally political topics, ninety of which ap- 
peared in the Museum , w r ere widely reprinted in other newspapers. 
In 1796 forty essays w T ere collected in a small volume, entitled The 
Lay Preacher. Some of these essays and various other selections 
from the paper, were also reprinted in book form in 1801 under the 
title, The Spirit of the Farmer's Museum and Lay Preacher's Ga- 
zette. The low subscription price of the Museum, at first a dollar a 
year and later a dollar and a half, together with the very limited 
amount of advertising available in so small a place as Walpole, 
made its financial condition so uncertain that Dennie was led to 
give up the editorship of the Museum and to accept a secretary- 
ship in the Department of State at Philadelphia. There he 
wrote for Fenno’s Gazette of the United States , and in 1800 started 
the Port Folio , a literary journal. Although an ardent Federalist, 
Dennie was offered the editorship of the Republican Independent 
Chronicle of Boston, just before he left Walpole, but he declared 
that, “if he had allowed me 12 million of dollars annually, I must 

have refused the offer. It would have belied my feelings, my 

habits, my principles, my conscience/’ 1 With its variety of 
literary features and its wit and humor, the Farmer's Weekly 
Museum was unique as a popular, widely read, and widely quoted 
paper that did not descend to the prevailing bitterness of partisan 
journalism. 

1 Ellis, Harold M. Joseph Demme d* His Circle, p. 108. 



CHAPTER V 

THE POLITICAL PARTY PRESS, 1800-1833 

The latter part of the year 1800 was marked by two events of 
importance to journalism: the removal of the seat of government 
to Washington, and the defeat of the Federalists in the national 
election. Washington thus became the headquarters of the Ad- 
ministration organs. The ascendancy of the Republicans — or 
Democrats, as they came to be called — with Jefferson as Presi- 
dent, involved a complete change in the political complexion of 
the Administration. The Federalist papers, which had been sup- 
porters of the Administration, became organs of the opposition, 
whereas the Democratic publications ceased to be opposition 
papers and became Administration organs. 

For two years previous to 1800 Washington had been without a 
newspaper, two papers established in 1795 and in 1796 having 
failed to find sufficient support to continue. The announcement 
that Congress would meet in the new Capital on November 17, 
1800, led to considerable journalistic activity. The publishers of 
the Centinel of Liberty , a Federalist paper that had been printed 
for two years at Georgetown, Virginia, near Washington, an- 
nounced that they would start a daily paper “when Congress re- 
moves to the City of Washington.” Accordingly, on November 
18, the first issue appeared of the Museum and Washington and 
Georgetown A dvertiser . Three other papers, however, got into the 
field ahead of the Museum . The W ashington Federalist , with its 
offices in Georgetown, came out as a tri- weekly on September 25; 
the Cabinet of the United States began at Georgetown as a Demo- 
cratic daily about October 1 ; and Samuel Harrison Smith brought 
out his tri-weekly National Intelligencer in Washington on October 
31. 1 Thus, before Congress assembled, Washington, had two 
Federalist and two Democratic papers. 

It was on Jefferson’s advice that Samuel Harrison Smith, then 
the twenty-eight-year-old editor of the weekly Universal Gazette in 
Philadelphia, moved his plant to Washington and began the 
National Intelligencer as a tri-weekly, with the Universal Gazette t 

1 Bryan, W. G. History of the National Capital , vol. 1, pp. 364-70. 
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transferred from Philadelphia, as its weekly edition. 1 Smiths 
ability bed come to Jefferson's attention when the young editor's 
essay on a system of national education was awarded a prize 
by the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, of which 
Jefferson was president and Smith secretary. Jefferson soon es- 
tablished close social and business relations with Smith in Wash- 
ington, and the Xational I nielli gencer developed into the official 
organ of the Administration. This position it continued to 
occupy during the administrations of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, to the extent that “it was the medium through which the 
acts of the executive were authentically announced, and in which 
its advertisements were published.” 2 

When Congress assembled, Smith, who wrote shorthand, pre- 
sented a memorial to the House of Representatives “requesting 
permission to take the debates and proceedings of the house, from 
positions within the bar,” because that liberty had been denied 
him by the Speaker. 3 As the House, however, was evenly divided 
between Federalists and Democrats, permission w T as refused by a 
tie vote, the Speaker voting in the negative. A month later the 
Speaker denied the Democratic editor access both to the lobby 
and to the gallery, as a result, Smith asserted, of his “fairly stat- 
ing the unquestioned blunders of the Speaker.” But, when the 
Democrats had a majority in the House at the second session held 
in Washington, the Speaker was directed to assign places on the 
floor to reporters and stenographers. Smith, as an expert short- 
hand reporter, was able to print in the National Intelligencer the 
best reports of the debates and proceedings. In fact, the con- 
gressional reports in this paper were for a number of years the 
only printed records of the proceedings of Congress. Other news- 
papers throughout the country depended on the National In- 
telligencer for their accounts of congressional speeches and pro- 
ceedings. When Smith retired in 1810, this work of reporting 
was continued for nearly half a century by the new owners of 
the National Intelligencer , Joseph Gales, Jr., and William W. 
Seaton. 

The bitterness of political controversy was in no way abated by 

1 Smith., Mrs. Samuel Har rison. First Forty Years in Washington, p. 9. 

■ 2 National Intelligencer, January i 7 1840. 

3 Quoted from National Intelligencer by American Citizen , April n, 1801. 
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the defeat of the Federalists and the triumph of the Democrats. 
The Washington Federalist , in announcing the result of the presi- 
dential election in 1S00, turned a picture of the American eagle 
upside down and ran under it the caption, “Pluria e Uno.” 1 On 
the inauguration of Jefferson, Russell in the Columbian Centinel 
published a long Monumental Inscription,” which began thus: 2 

YESTERDAY EXPIRED 

Deeply regretted by MILLIONS of grateful Americans, 

And by all good men 
The FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Of the 

GOVERNMENT of the UNITED STATES; 

Its death was occasioned by the 
Secret Arts, and Open Violence; 

Of Foreign and Domestic Demagogues. 

The Federalist press not only characterized Jefferson as an 
atheist, but claimed that the ultimate aim of the Democrats w^s 
an equal division of all private property among the people. The 
Democratic papers, on the other hand, continued to assail Hamil- 
ton, Adams, Pickering, Oliver Wolcott, and other former members 
of the Federal Administration. They opposed the appropriation 
of public funds for the erection of a monument to Washington in 
the new Capital, and pointed out the folly and danger of thus 
exalting unduly any citizen of a republic, however great had been 
his services to his country. Editors also continued to denounce 
and ridicule their journalistic opponents in most unbridled 
fashion. State political contests served to feed the flames of 
partisanship in the newspapers scarcely less than did national 
politics. 

In New York City, journalistic controversy was stimulated by 
the accession to the ranks of Democratic editors of James Cheet- 
ham, an English radical, who had fled to this country after the 
Manchester riots in 1798, and who in 1800 became the editor of 
the American Citizen , the successor of the Argus , Greenleafs New 
Daily Advertiser. That Cheetham was not lacking in ability to 

1 Washington Federalist , February 17, 1801. 

* Columbian Centinel, March 4, 1801. 
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uphold the tradition of journalistic vituperation is shown by his 
characterization of the Federalist New-York Gazette and General 
Adzcrtiscr, of which he wrote, “Destitute of claim to truth, to 
integrity, and to honour, it is a fit repository of the filth of the 
fallen faction, whose means are falsehood and misrepresentation, 
and whose end, the dissolution of our republican system of govern- 
ment, by endeavoring to bring the principle and its advocates into 
disrepute.” 1 Cheetham was the first editor to print editorials in 
almost every issue of his paper. He continued to edit the Citizen 
for eight years until his death in 1809. Cheetham is another of 
those Englishmen who left their impress on American journalism 
by extreme political partisanship. 

After the defeat of Federalism in both the national and the New 
York State elections, Hamilton, John Jay, and other lea din g New 
York Federalists felt the need of a strong Federalist daily in New 
York City to oppose Cheetham. Accordingly, they established 
the New- York Evening Post , the first issue of which appeared on 
November 16, 1801, nine months after Jefferson’s inauguration. 
This was the fourth Federalist paper to which Ha mil ton had 
given financial aid, the others being Fenno’s Gazette of the United 
States , Cobbett’s Porcupine's Gazette , and Webster’s Minerva * As 
editor of the new paper, William Coleman was secured. He was a 
Massachusetts lawyer, who had established and had written for 
the Greenfield Impartial Intelligencer . He had gone to New York 
in 1798, where two years later he was appointed clerk of the 
circuit court. With a knowledge of Latin and Greek and a taste 
for reading acquired at Phillips Andover Academy, and with 
political experience gained as a presidential campaign speaker 
and as a member of the Massachusetts legislature, he was better 
equipped for editorial work than were most of the editors of the 
period. So well did he accomplish the purpose for which the Eve- 
ning Post was established, that in less than a year he was dubbed 
by Callender, “Field-Marshal of the Federalist editors.” At the 
same time, opposing editors like Cheetham credited Hamilton 
with being the moving spirit of the new paper, and called Cole- 
man a "mere hireling/’ a charge that Coleman vigorously and 
honestly denied. Nevertheless, in editing the Post, he had the 
advantage of Hamilton’s keen mind and extensive knowledge of 

1 American Citissen, March 7, 1801. 
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political and economic affairs. Describing how Hamilton aided 
him in his editorial work, he told a contemporary: 1 

Whenever anything occurs on which I feel the want of informa- 
tion, I state the matter to him, sometimes in a note. He ap- 
points a time when I may see him, usually a late hour in the eve- 
ning. He always keeps himself minutely informed on all political 
matters. As soon as I see him, he begins in a deliberate manner 
to dictate, and I note down in short-hand; when he stops, my 
article is completed. 

That the policy of the Evening Post was to be somewhat broader 
and less partisan than that of most of its contemporaries, was in- 
dicated by these excerpts from its prospectus: 2 

The design of this paper is to diffuse among the people correct 
information of all interesting subjects; to inculcate just principles 
in religion, morals, and politics; and to cultivate a taste for sound 
literature. 

Persuaded that the great body of people of this country only 
want correct information to enable them to judge of what is really 
best; and believing that nothing wall so directly conduce to this 
desirable end, as candid and liberal discussion; this paper shall 
be equally free to all parties. 

Although Coleman also aimed to avoid “personal virulence, low 
sarcasms, and verbal contentions with printers and editors,” he 
soon found it difficult to fight Democratic editors with other than 
their own weapons. He was driven to attacking his opponents, as 
is shown by the well-known lines against two of his strongest 
rivals: 


Lie on, Duane, lie on for pay, 

And, Cheetham, lie thou too, 

More ’gainst truth you cannot say, 

Than truth can say ’gainst you. 

On another occasion he used Milton’s description of Satan, 
who “Squat like a toad at the ear of Eve,” with the co mm ent, 
“I beg the devil’s pardon for comparing him in any shape with 
Duane.” 3 In his use of such methods of political warfare, 

1 Clark, Gilbert J. Memoir, Autobiography and Correspondence of Jeremiah 
Mason , pp. 31-32. 

2 Evening Post , November 16, 1801. 

3 Quoted in Allan Nevins’s The Evening Post , p. 50. 
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however, he was merely living up to the prevailing traditions of 
journalism. 

W ith the support of the strong Federalist mercantile interests 
of New \ ork City, the Post was able to secure so large an amount 
of advertising as to fill four fifths of the paper. But its advertis- 
ing rates, like those of the other papers of the period, were so low, 
and the proportion of delinquents among both advertisers and 
subscribers was so large, that for many years it had the usual 
financial difficulties. 

To reach readers all over the country in the interests of Fed- 
eralism, a weekly edition, under the name of the Herald , was made 
up from the type that had been used in the daily issues, after the 
manner of Noah Webster’s innovation. Within a short time 
Coleman’s Herald , with a subscription price of $3.50 a year, was 
circulating 1600 copies to the Evening Post's 1 100. 

In its almost complete subordination of news to political dis- 
cussion in the form of editorials and letters to the editor, the 
Evening Post followed the journalistic practice of the day. The 
only news that papers could be depended upon to furnish regu- 
larly, was the arrival and departure of ships and similar commer- 
cial information, together with reports of congressional proceed- 
ings and speeches. No systematic scheme existed for gathering 
news, local, national, or foreign; nor were important events out- 
side the limited field of politics covered with any show of journal- 
istic enterprise. Political editors, like Coleman, were still satis- 
fied to glean fragments of news from foreign papers and from those 
published in other American cities, as well as from private letters 
placed at their disposal by merchants and citizens. No attempt 
was made to appeal to the great bulk of the population by pre- 
senting news attractively. Business and professional men con- 
stituted a large part of the 1100 subscribers, who either paid $8 
a year or received a subscription gratis if they inserted an ad- 
vertisement for a year. When skilled workers like journeymen 
printers on newspapers received only from $6 to $8 a week in 
wages, the average workingman was obviously unable to sub- 
scribe for a paper that cost $8 a year. Editors were no doubt glad 
to have politically minded workingmen and clerks read news- 
papers in taverns, but they edited their journals for the classes 
and not lor the masses. 
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Advertising was apparently the most important source of the 
income of newspapers as early as 1803. This is evident from the 
following comment made by the editor of the Post when, in the 
latter part of that year, it was proposed to have all the daily 
papers in New York raise their subscription price from $S to $10 a 
year: 1 

Subscribers alone, allowing them to be quadruple to what was 
ever known in this city 'would not support a Newspaper establish- 
ment; and, in fact, it is the advertiser who provides the paper for 
the subscriber. It is not to be disputed, that the publisher of a 
Newspaper in this country, without a very extensive advertising 
support, receives a less reward for his labour than the humblest 
mechanic. 

Following the example of English newspapers, American papers 
did, however, give some reports of “shocking accidents/ 5 “horrid 
murders,” suicides, and other crimes, when these stories could be 
obtained without much effort. This type of new T s called forth an 
interesting letter printed in the New England Palladium of Boston 
in 1801. 2 Tt w r as from the pen of Fisher Ames, a prominent Fed- 
eralist, w T ho had represented Massachusetts in the House of 
Representatives for two terms, who, in 1804, was offered the 
presidency of Harvard, and who wrote articles for the press not 
infrequently. Of the tendency of newspapers to print sensational 
news, he wrote, “ Gazettes, it is seriously to be feared, will not long 
allow room to any thing that is not loathsome or shocking,” and 
“A newspaper is pronounced to be very lean and destitute of 
matter, if it contains no accounts of murders, suicides, prodigies 
or monstrous births.” His description of the effects of crime 
news on readers is also interesting. He pointed out that “some 
eccentric minds are turned to mischief ” by it, since “ the spirit of 
imitation is contagious and boys are found unaccountably bent to 
do as men do.” The bad results, he showed, are caused “by 
dinning burnings and murders in every body’s ears, to detain all 
rash and mischievous tempers on such subjects long enough to 
wear out the first impression of horror, and to prepare them to act 
what they so familiarly contemplate.” Sensational news, he con- 
tinued, creates a morbid taste in readers, for “Every horrid story 

1 Evening Post, December 1, 1803. 

3 Nm England Palladium, October 13, 1801. 
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in a newspaper produces a shock, but after some time the shock 
lessens, and “At length, such stories are so far from giving pain 
that they rather raise curiosity, and we desire nothing so much as 
the particulars of terrible tragedies ” “ Strange events are facts,” 
he admitted, “and as such should be mentioned, but with brevity 
and in a cursory manner ”; and 4 4 sensible printers and sensible 
readers will think that way of mentioning them the best that im- 
presses them least on the public attention, and that hurries them 
on the most swiftly to be forgotten.” This was as thoughtful and 
as accurate an analysis of the influence of sensational news as had 
hitherto been made. 

Jefferson’s advocacy of “a few prosecutions [under state laws] 
of the most prominent offenders” among the Federalist editors, 
for 44 a wholesome effect in restoring the integrity of the presses,” 
bore fruit in 1804 in the arrest of Harry Croswell, editor of a Fed- 
eralist paper at Hudson, New York, for reprinting from the New 
York Evening Post the following attack on Jefferson: 1 

Holt says the burden of the Federalist Song is that Jefferson 
paid Callender for calling Washington a traitor, a robber, a per- 
jurer; for calling Adams a hoary-headed incendiary and for most 
grossly slandering the private characters of men he knew well 
were virtuous. These charges not a democratic Editor has yet 
dared or ever will dare to meet in an open and manly discussion. 

After Croswell had been tried and convicted, Hamilton argued for 
a new trial in a speech that is said to have been his greatest and 
that proved to be his last important one. Although his complete 
argument is not extant, the notes that he made in preparation for 
it have been preserved and are interesting as outlining his attitude 
on the freedom of the press and on the law of libel. Hamilton 
maintained that “the liberty of the press consists of the right to 
publish with impunity truth with good motives for justifiable ends 
though reflec tin g on government, magistracy and individuals,” 
and that “the allowance of this right is essential to the preserva- 
tion of free government, the disallowance of it is fatal.” He also 
insisted that “the law and fact being blended, the jury ... is en- 
trusted with the power of deciding both law and fact,” and that 
“truth, as an important defense, cannot be excluded.” 2 Dis- 

1 Hamilton, A. McL. Life of Alexander Hamilton, p. 177. 
a Ibid. 7 p. x8i. 
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regarding Hamilton’s plea, the higher court upheld the decision of 
the trial judge, who maintained the old English doctrine of sedi- 
tious libel by ruling that the jury could decide only the fact, and 
that the truth of the alleged libel could not be admitted as a de- 
fense. Thus, so far as the State of New York was concerned, the 
truth was not considered an admissible defense, nor *was the jury 
allowed to decide the law. 

A remark in criticism of Burr, made by Hamilton while at 
Albany attending this trial, proved to be the culmination of the 
many unfavorable opinions that Hamilton had expressed concern- 
ing Burr, and was directly responsible for the duel between these 
two political rivals. Hamilton's death in the duel deprived his 
country of a great statesman and American journalism of one of 
its best writers and most generous patrons. 

The great struggle in Europe between England and France, 
which vitally affected American shipping and finally involved the 
United States in the War of 1812, fanned the flames of American 
political partisanship and thus kept at white heat the journalistic 
controversy between the Democratic supporters of France and the 
Federalist advocates of Great Britain. Federalist papers repre- 
senting the commercial and shipping interests of New England 
and New York were naturally aroused by Napoleon’s restrictions 
on neutral commerce and by Jefferson’s failure to protect Ameri- 
can ships. Democratic papers attacked with equal force Great 
Britain’s retaliatory restrictions and her disregard of this coun- 
try’s rights on the seas. The virulence of pob'tical journalism 
thus continued unabated. 

The excesses of the partisan papers led Jefferson to declare in 
1807 : z 

It is a melancholy truth, that a suppression of the press could 
not more compleatly deprive the nation of it’s benefits, than is 
done by it’s abandoned prostitution to falsehood. Nothing can 
now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself be- 
comes suspicious by being put into that polluted vehicle. The 
real extent of this state of misinformation is known only to those 
who are in situations to confront facts within their knolege with 
the lies of the day. 

Thomas Paine, writing in Cheetham’s American Citizen in 1806, 

x Writings of Thomas Jefferson, P. L. Ford, ecL, vol. pc, p. 72. 
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said that the Federalist papers had lost their influence with the 
citizens of Xew York: 1 

The number of Federalist papers in the city and state of Xew- 
York are more than rive to one to the number of Republican 
papers, yet the majority of the elections go always against the 
Federalist papers; which is demonstrative evidence that the 
licentiousness of those papers is destitute of credit. 

Duane explained in the Aurora that Federalist papers were main- 
tained “by support in the form of commercial advertisements/’ 
and in a letter to Jefferson in 1S09 he charged that they had 
“secret supplies ” of British gold: 2 

It cannot be supposed that six newspapers in this dty [Phila- 
delphia], four in Xew T York, four in Boston, three in Baltimore, 
two in Norfolk, and two in Charleston could be supported as 
efficiently as they are without secret supplies. I find it impossible 
to get out of debt with the paper of greatest circulation in the 
country; and my personal expenses besides clothing and food 
would be discharged with fifty dollars a year. 

But at the very time that these charges were being made, Cole- 
man was seriously considering abandoning the Evening Post and 
returning to the practice of law, because the paper, despite good 
financial management, was not sufficiently remunerative. Cole- 
man also undertook to disprove the charge that Federalist papers 
depended for their existence upon advertisements of Federalist 
commercial interests, by showing that the actual amount of this 
advertising in the Republican and in the independent papers in 
New York and Philadelphia was greater than in the Federalist 
papers. 

From the time of the Embargo Act at the end of 1807 through 
the War of 1812, party animosities, inte n sified by the disastrous 
effects of the restrictions on American commerce, continued to 
find expression in the party press. “ Madison’s war,” as the Fed- 
eralist papers dubbed the War of 1812, was extremely unpopular 
with the mercantile and shipping interests of New England and 

1 American Citizen, October 20, 1806; reprinted in Moncure Conway's Writings of 
Thomas Paine, vol. iv, p. 475. 

2 Ford, Worthington C “Jeters 011 ^ the Newspaper/ 7 in Records of the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society, voL vm, p. 103. 
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New York. The Federalist papers representing these interests 
not only opposed war measures but minimized American victories 
and dilated on American defeats. Opposition to the war by the 
Baltimore Federalist Republican led to the destruction of its plant 
at the hands of a mob. Later, when it was printed in George- 
town and distributed in Baltimore, another riot caused the death 
of several men who w T ere defending its offices, including General 
James M. Lingan , a prominent veteran of the Revolutionary W ar. 
Against this violent attack on the liberty of the press, as the 
Federalists considered it, protest meetings were held in Boston 
and in other cities. A funeral procession and memorial exercises 
in honor of General Lingan were held in Washington by his Fed- 
eralist admirers. The hostility of the Federalists to the war and 
to the Administration culminated in 1814 in the Hartford Con- 
vention, which it was believed might result in the secession of 
New England from the Union. In printing the news of Connecti- 
cut^ decision to be represented at that convention, the ardent 
Federalist editor, Benjamin Russell, in the Columbian Centinel 
ran the headline, “Second Pillar of a New Federalist Edifice 
Reared, 7 ’ and, when Rhode Island made a similar decision, he 
headed the news, “Third Pillar Raised.” 1 These devices were 
reminiscent of his “Federal Edifice” cartoon used a generation 
earlier when he was urging the ratification of the Constitution. 

In Washington during the war, the two editors of the National 
Intelligencer , William W. Seaton and Joseph Gales, Jr., managed 
to get out their paper, but only on a single sheet instead of a 
double one, because they were serving with the troops that were 
guarding the city and most of their printers were in the militia. 
When the British captured the city and burned the Capitol and 
the President’s house, the office of the Intelligencer was sacked and 
its contents burned. Fortunately some of the type was saved, 
and a week later the paper reappeared, but in a smaller form. 

In 1810, Joseph Gales, Jr., who had been on the staff of the 
Intelligencer since 1807, purchased it from its founder, Samuel 
Harrison Smith, and in 1812 took into partnership his brother- 
in-law, William W. Seaton. On January 1, 1813, it was changed 
from a tri-weekly to a daily. Together Gales and Seaton edited 
and published the National Intelligencer for forty-eight years, 

1 Colmibum Centinel, November 9, 1814. 
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until Gales’s death in i860. As both were stenographers, they 
were able to report the proceedings of Congress, one from a 
place beside the \ ice-President in the Senate and the other beside 
the Speaker in the House. So well did they do their work that 
newspapers in all parts of the country depended on the Intelli- 
gencer for accounts of the doings of Congress. 1 Nevertheless, 
although for fifteen years from 1801 to 1S16 the paper was the 
recognized Administration organ and did a large part of the public 
printing, it did not make enough money to enable the proprietors 
to buy the building it occupied or to free its plant from debt. 

In the first year of the W ar of 1812, Boston was at last provided 
with a successful daily newspaper, the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
the first issue of which appeared on March 3, 1813. It is curious 
that Boston should have been unable to maintain a daily paper, 
when other large cities like New York and P hila delphia had sup- 
ported dailies continuously for some thirty years. 2 The first 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser conducted the paper for a 
little over a year and then was succeeded by Nathan Hale, a 
nephew of the Revolutionary hero. Hale proved to be a journal- 
ist of unusual ability. In the “Editor’s Salutatory ” published in 
the first issue that Hale edited, he made these interesting ob- 
servations in regard to newspapers, editors, and their readers: 3 

... it is only necessary to state that almost the total amount of 
the reading of at least one half of the people of this country, and of 
a great part of the reading of a large portion of the other half, is 
from the daily or weekly newspapers of the country. Many of 
these readers rely solely for information upon the amount afforded 
by a single paper. Thus the intellectual appetites of thousands 
of readers, through which nourishment or poison is to be afforded 
to their political, moral, and sometimes religious principles, by 
which arguments are to be supplied for their daily discussions, 
facts for their history, and an impetus to all their mental ex- 
ercise, are dependent for their periodical supply upon the frail 
understanding of a single editor. 

1 Cf. Federalist Republican , November 27, 1821. 

* The first daily paper in Boston, the Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser , 
edited by John D. Burk, afterwards one of the editors of the Time-Piece, continued 
for only six months, from October 2, 1796 to February 2, 1797- The second, 
the Federal Gazette and Daily Advertiser , established on January 1, 1798, became a 
semi-weekly three months later, 

x Daily Advertiser, April 7, 1814. 
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From this single view of the subject, independent of any con- 
sideration of our political institutions, it is manifest that the office 
of an editor is one of great importance and responsibility; since 
through Ms agency a great portion of the people receive almost 
their -whole stock of moral and intellectual furniture. It is not 
strictly his precepts which form their characters; but the im- 
pressions and excitements produced by the materials wMch he 
directly or indirectly furnishes, certainly give them a bias. — Ac- 
cordingly we find, that if we have any striking traits of national 
character, their origin may be clearly discerned in our universal 
relish for newspaper reading, and in the general character of the 
papers which we read. 

If we consider the influence which the opinions of every indi- 
vidual respecting public measures and men have upon the ad- 
ministration of the government and the law T s, we find an addi- 
tional importance belonging to the proper editing of the public 
papers. It is obvious, that under a government like ours, the 
public welfare is intimately connected with the correctness of 
public opinion. Newspapers ought to be illu m inators of the public 
mind. But who is arrogant enough to maintain that his opinions 
are always correct, or if correct, that he is able to impress them in 
the most forcible manner on his readers? It is not sufficient to be 
on the right side, but that side must be supported in a right 
manner. Indiscreet zeal is often more injurious than open hos- 
tility, and a cautious and timid support, sometimes, by its dis- 
heartening e xamp le, more than counteracts the aid that it brings. 

One of the peculiar traits of national character alluded to above, 
is the insatiable appetite which exists in all classes of the people in 
this country for news . It is a thirst so universal, that it has given 
rise to a general and habitual form of salutation on the meeting of 
friends and strangers: What's the news? This is an enquiry of 
such universal interest that he who can answer it, is always wel- 
come; while he who brings the second report of an event, although 
it be much more full and correct in its details, is listened to with 
indifference. From this diseased state of the public taste, arises 
a very great obstacle to the suitable performance of the editorial 
duties. The most correct rumours are seldom the most rapid in 
their flight; and while the editor is waiting for the arrival of the 
true statement in any affair, his readers are satisfied with the dis- 
torted representations that have gone forward. If he would keep 
pace with the curiosity and anticipations of a great part of his 
readers, he must deal more in crude reports and loose conjectures, 
than in well authenticated facts and the materials of history. 

It must be an important object with every reader, who daily 
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peruses any one paper, to be able to rely upon it for a complete 
history of the times, and that it will present him all the im- 
portant items of new intelligence which have been received on the 
day and hour of its date. 

‘‘'Readers have become so unreasonable now-a-dnys/’ he 
pointed out in a later issue, that they expect the editor to con- 
dense news “into such short paragraphs, that it may be compre- 
hended at a single glanced 7 1 “ This is a luxury, 77 he added, “with 

which we have strenuously refused to indulge the readers of this 
paper, both because we have thought the same labour much better 
bestowed in obtaining and publishing the most clear, full, and 
authentic accounts, and because the reading of select sentences, 
disconnected paragraphs, items and quotations, although calcu- 
lated to give a momentary satisfaction, provided they be judi- 
ciously selected, makes but a transient impression on the memory, 
and never furnishes one with any thing like a fair history of the 
times. 77 Although Hale has been credited with being the first 
editor to publish editorials regularly, there is no evidence that he 
did more in this respect than other editors, like Cheetham, had 
done a decade earlier. 

“The era of good feelings/ 7 as Benjamin Russell in the Co- 
lumbian Centinel called the post-war period following the in- 
auguration of President Monroe and bis tour through New 
England and New York in 1817, marked the end both of Fed- 
eralism and of the influence of Great Britain and France on 
American political partisanship, and hence on party journalism. 

American journalism received a notable recruit in the summer 
of 1826 when William Cullen Bryant joined the staff of the New 
York Evening Post . A struggling poet-lawyer, he had gone to 
New York from western Massachusetts the preceding year. He 
was trying to earn a living as co-editor of the United States Review 
and Literary Gazette when called upon to take the editorship of the 
Evening Post while William Coleman was incapacitated by a 
runaway accident. As Coleman’s health failed steadily until his 
death in 1829, Bryant was virtually editor-in-chief of the paper 
from the time of his first connection with it, and continued at its 
head for half a century. Originally a New England Federalist, 
Bryant was converted to a belief in a low-tariff policy, and hence 

1 DaMy Ajdsertis&Ty December 6, 1814. 
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supported Jackson against John Quincy Adams for President in 
182S. In the 1824 campaign, Coleman had deserted Adams be- 
cause he regarded him as a traitor to Federalism. Thus, the 
paper that Hamilton had established with Coleman as “field- 
marshal of the Federalist editors, 1 ’ became an exponent of the 
democratic principles of Jackson. It fought the tariff of 1828, 
assisted Jackson when he sought to destroy the United States 
Bank, and opposed federal aid for internal improvements. Bryant 
denounced lotteries as early as 1827, and under his influence the 
Evening Post excluded lottery advertisements, as the Journal of 
Commerce did from the time of its establishment in 1827. 

In the summer of 1834 Bryant went abroad, with the intention 
of abandoning journalism on his return and devoting himself to 
literary pursuits; he apparently expected that his one-third in- 
terest in the Evening Post , which had yielded him over $4500 that 
year, would be enough to maintain him. During his absence the 
paper was in charge of William Leggett, his associate and a part- 
owner for five years following Coleman’s death. Leggett im- 
mediately launched a vigorous campaign against his journalistic 
opponents, a policy that Bryant had avoided. Leggett also took 
a more radical stand in his editorial utterances. Although he re- 
garded the Abolitionist movement as impractical at that time, he 
defended the right of free speech for the unpopular Abolitionists 
and upheld the right, denied them by the Postmaster- General, to 
circulate their pamphlets in the South through the post offices. 
He advocated the abolition of property qualifications for voting in 
New York State, the organization of workers into trade unions, 
then just beginning, and other movements calculated to give the 
people a greater degree of political and economic equality. Such 
policies did not accord with the opinions of the readers of the 
Evening Post , who were substantial mercantile and professional 
men. Leggett’s illness and the death of the business manager of 
the Evening Post , made necessary Bryant’s return from Europe 
and his resumption of editorial work to restore the declining for- 
tunes of the paper. As both Bryant and Leggett had published 
poems, they had been nicknamed the “ chaunting cherubs of the 
Evening PostP 1 

The first keen competition in news-gathering in New York City 

x Cf. Evening Star, February 28, 1824. 
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grew out of the founding, in the year 1827, of two new morning 
papers, the Morning Courier and the Journal of Commerce . 
Through uniting with the Xcv York Enquirer in 1S29, the Morn- 
ing Courier came to be known as the Courier and Enquirer. Like 
most of their competitors, these two new dailies aimed to be 
primarily “mercantile papers,'" appealing to the business and pro- 
fessional classes. Previous to their advent, the New York morn- 
ing papers had organized an association for the purpose of sharing 
the expense of $2500 a year incurred in maintaining boats to meet 
incoming ships which brought them foreign newspapers. When 
the Journal of Commerce was admitted to this Association of 
Morning Papers, the Courier withdrew and maintained a boat of 
its own for a year at a cost of S4300. 1 Thereupon the Journal of 
Commerce arranged to have a fast boat built. Expelled from the 
Association because of this independent enterprise, the Journal of 
Commerce began to collect its own foreign news from incoming 
ships. A sharp three-cornered rivalry in the matter of securing 
foreign news was thus precipitated in 1828 between the Associa- 
tion newspapers, the Journal of Commerce , and the Courier. By 
the summer of 1831 the competition had become so keen that six 
news schooners were being maintained, at a cost, it was said, of 
$25,000 a year. 2 Rival pony expresses were run from Washington 
to New York, at first to secure early publication of the President’s 
messages, and later to obtain daily reports of the doings of 
Congress. 

This rivalry led to the publication of “ extras ” at any time dur- 
ing the day when important foreign news arrived. Large, bold- 
face heads, such as “Twenty-Five Days Later from Europe,” 
followed by brief headline summaries of the most important 
events, were employed to display this foreign news. These 
“extras ” were often issued within two hours after the arrival of a 
ship, although, in order to select the news to be published, it was 
necessary to look over two or three dozen foreign papers. 3 In 
such “extras” this foreign news was displayed on the front page, 
displacing the usual advertisements and miscellaneous reprint, in- 
stead of being placed on the second page. Front-page display of 
news, however, was exceptional in this period. With flat-bed 

1 Morning Courier and IJew York Enquirer, September 24, 1831. 

* New York Evening Post , March 20, 1828. 


*Ibid. 
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presses it was still necessary to run each sheet through the press 
twice. In accordance with custom, the first and fourth pages 
were run off first, leaving the second and third to be printed last. 
Thus the inside pages normally contained news and editorials. 

The amount of advertising in these papers, which filled from 
20 to 2 4 columns of the total 28 columns, grew to such an extent 
that the number of the pages had to be increased at times from 
four to six and even to eight- Following the combination of the 
Morning Courier with the New York Enquirer in 1829, the number 
of advertisements was so large that the Courier and E 7 iquirer issued 
a two-page supplement on some days, and a four-page supplement 
on Saturdays, in which 35 of the 42 columns, and 50 of the 56 
columns respectively, were filled with advertising. By 1828 there 
were in New York eight morning papers competing for advertising 
and circulation, of which five w T ere devoted exclusively to com- 
mercial affairs. More newspapers were published in New York 
City in proportion to the population, as the New Y ork Enquirer 
boasted, than were issued in the city of London. 1 

The circulation of these papers was comparatively small- At 
the end of its first year the Morning Courier claimed a circulation 
of 2150. It was probably the first paper to print its drculation 
figures daily under its “masthead,” although it continued this 
innovation for only a week. 2 Early in its third year, as the 
Courier and Enquirer , it laid claim to the largest circulation in 
New York, with a daily issue of 4000. 3 The number of delinquent 
subscribers and advertisers was so large that in 1829 the New 
York newspapers agreed to furnish each other with lists of de- 
linquents and to refuse credit to persons who failed to pay other 
papers for subscriptions and advertisements. 4 

The Courier and Enquirer was edited in its earliest years by 
Colonel James Watson Webb, with the aid of Mordecai M. Noah 
and James Gordon Bennett, both able and experienced journal- 
ists. In the forties he had the assistance of Henry J. Raymond, 
afterwards founder of the New York Times . Colonel Webb, who 
was a graduate of West Point and had had army experience, was 
an impulsive, belligerent editor, constantly engaged in journalistic 

1 New York Enquirer , July 3, 1828. 2 Morning Courier, May 3, 1828. 

* Morning Courier and New York Enquirer , May 25, 1^29. 

* Ibid., September 29, 1829. 
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combat with his newspaper rivals. Quick to resent attacks on 
himself and on his paper, he twice came to blows in the street 
with his former associate. Bennett, when the latter was editing the 
Herald , was wounded in a duel with one congressman, and was 
indirectly concerned in a duel that led to the death of another 
congressman. Webb continued in charge of the Courier and En- 
quirer until his retirement in 1861, when it was merged with the 
World and lost its identity. 

The Journal of Commerce was established in 1827 by Arthur 
Tappan, a prominent and public-spirited merchant, who desired 
to give New York City a daily paper of high moral tone and re- 
ligious character. The purpose was, not to make it a distinctly 
religious paper, but, rather, “a commercial paper, true to its 
character and at the same time, decidedly and unequivocally 
friendly to the great and inseparable interests of religion and 
morality.” 1 Advertisements of theaters, lotteries, and “ business 
to be transacted on the Sabbath” were accordingly excluded, and 
no work connected with the publication was permitted between 
midnight on Saturday and midnight on Sunday. Because of this 
restriction, the paper appeared an hour later on Monday morning 
than on other days. The founder disclaimed any desire to reap 
“pecuniary advantage” from the paper. 2 The Journal of Com- 
merce also expressed the intention to shut its “columns against all 
party and personal politics,” as well as to “meddle as little as 
possible with our popular elections, and the angry altercations 
which they always excite.” 3 

As the paper did not obtain much of a circulation, and within 
sixteen months cost its founder over $30,000, he decided to turn it 
over to his brother, Lewis Tappan. The latter entered into an 
arrangement with Gerard Hallock, former editor of the Boston 
Telegraph , and David Hale, business manager of the Journal of 
Commerce from its inception, by which in the course of two years 
they became its proprietors. Since they were able to pay $6000 
to Arthur Tappan for the equipment of the plant, his loss on the 
experiment was only $2 5,000. 4 Under the name of Hale and 

1 Journal of Commerce, September 17, 1827. 

a Advertisement of the Journal of Commerce in the Morning Courier , September 
29, 1827. 

s Journal of Commerce , September 6 r 1827. 

* {Tappan, Lewis}, Ufeof Arthur Tappan, p. 94. 
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Hallock, the new owners conducted the paper in accordance with 
the principles of its founder, and were able to make it a financial 
success. Hallock, because of a desire to be free from obligation 
to any interests, is said to have refused all the usual “ deadhead ” 
privileges, which were accorded even more freely to newspapers in 
those days than at present. 1 After Hale's death in 1849, Hallock 
conducted the paper alone until he retired in 1S61, the same year 
that Colonel Webb withdrew from the Courier and Enquirer . 

Despite the stand taken by the Journal of Commerce and by the 
Xcw England Palladium 2 against theater and lottery advertise- 
ments, most of the papers of this period accepted advertising of 
patent nostrums and of so-called medical specialists. The J ournal 
of Commerce , for example, two months after it published excerpts 
from an unfavorable report of the Medical Society of New York 
on several nostrums, including an analysis of one that was claimed 
to be a cure for intemperance, printed an advertisement of this 
same medicine. 5 So, too, the New \ork Evening Post, after as- 
serting that “we felt it our duty” to insert a contributed article 
giving extracts from a report of the Medical Society of Phila- 
delphia on several nostrums, began the same day to run an ad- 
vertisement of one of the patent medicines condemned in the 
report. On the whole, however, there was very much less ob- 
jectionable advertising, judged by present-day standards, in the 
six-penny papers at this time than appeared a little later in the 
first penny papers. This, no doubt, was largely due to the class of 
readers to whom the papers appealed. Before the advent of the 
penny papers, all the New York dailies aimed primarily at “com- 
mercial support,” for, as the Morning Courier explained, 4 

. . . commercial patronage is the best, safest, and most un- 
changing of any, and less affected by prejudice, whim, or petulance 
than any other. Merchants are ever ready to bestow their con- 
fidence and their support on those who exhibit zeal, industry, and 
vigilance in their service and devotedness in their interests. 

The Journal of Commerce also advertised that it was “devoted 
principally to commerce and manufactures, but including Politics, 
Literature, and whatever is interesting to intelligent men of busi- 

1 Hallock, William H. Life of Gerard Hallock , p. 16. 

2 Journal of Commerce , September 15, 1829. 3 Ibid,, October 16, 1827. 

4 Morning Courier , January 24, 1828. 
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ness.” With a subscription price of $10 a year, these papers did 
not intend to reach the working-classes. Of newspaper readers in 
this period, Horace Greeley wrote. “Xo secular papers were 
generally read in our City save the large dally journals, which the 
great laboring mass were precluded by their cost from reading 
except at the grog-shop; and we believe that less than one-third of 
the adults of our City habitually read any paper whatever.” 1 

In contrast with the large commercial papers in Xew York, 
three newspapers with much smaller pages, and with a subscrip- 
tion price of only $4 a year, were successfully established in 
Boston. These were the Daily Evening Transcript , which ap- 
peared in 1830; the Boston Morning Post , in 1S31, and the Mer- 
cantile Journal , in 1833. The tk hint that led to the establishment 
of the Transcript ” as a paper of smaller size was obtained, accord- 
ing to the editor, Lynde M. Walter, from the Daily Courier of 
Portland, Maine, a publication that had been in existence for nine 
months when the Evening Transcript was first issued on July 24, 
1S30. 2 Of its small size the editor said in the first issue: 3 

We are aware that it is not now the mode to appear in such 
stinted robes as we have adopted; but w r e have chosen to set 
fashion at defiance, and study our own convenience. We therefore 
beseech the Reader to judge us impartially; — not by the size of 
the casket, but by the value of the contents. 

With four columns to the page, the paper was slightly larger than 
the first penny papers that began in Xew York in 1833. It was 
the only evening paper in Boston, the Bulletin , its predecessor in 
the evening field, having been discontinued. 

Although smaller and cheaper, these three Boston papers did 
not undertake to make a popular appeal, as did the first penny 
papers, either by enterprise in local news-gathering or by the 
publication of reports of police courts and criminal trials. In 
fact, all three condemned objectionable news of crime and vice. 
Within the first month of its existence, the Boston Morning Post 
thus protested editorially against the publication of such matter: 4 

The duties of an editor are not only to collect news, but to dis- 
seminate truth; to cater for the mind as well as the curiosity of the 

1 New-Yorker , March 13, 1841. 

2 Daily Evening Transcript , October 14, 1830. 3 Ibid., July 24, 1830. 

4 Boston Morning Post , December 8, 1831. 
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public. He should be an inspector, as well as surveyor, and see 
that no unwholesome article come to the public palate. . . . 

We think there is generally too great a propensity among our 
editorial brethren to present some crimes, quite bad enough when 
only alluded to — to the public eye, in a garb as shameless as their 
own naked deformity. — W e doubt the propriety of it — but 
have no doubt of the indecency of it. Let it be borne in mind 
that all newspapers fall into the hands of children — children of 
both sexes; and that it is desirable to have them contain nothing 
that we should blush to hear our children read — for that is not 
fit to be read, that is unfit to be heard. 

The Evening Transcript took a similar stand when the first penny 
papers in New York were devoting disproportionate space to the 
sordid details of the Robinson-Jewett murder trial. The editoi 
wrote in that connection, “we shall not . . . occupy our columns 
with a report of the testimony, as it is not only very voluminous, 
but is unmeet for every eye, and may be purchased by those who 
have an appetite for such garbage, of penny newsmen, for a cent.” 1 

The Boston Mercantile Journal , like the New York Journal oj 
Commerce , was established with a decided moral and religious 
purpose, and likewise was opposed to lotteries and theaters. This 
general policy, as outlined in the first number, on February 5, 
1 833, was stated thus: 

We believe that both the wants and the voice of the community 
call for a paper, which, without partisan character in politics, shall 
aim only at the general good, and the communication of full and 
impartial information. 

We believe that both the wants and the voice of the public call 
for a daily paper of a high moral, or perhaps we ought to say, re- 
ligious character, and avowedly such: — a paper which shall make 
the moral elevation of the community one of its chief objects; 
which shall keep up with, if not pioneer, public opinion on such, 
subjects; which shall advocate openly the cause of temperance, 
and every other benevolent enterprise; which shall discourage all 
such public or private practices and amusements as are injurious 
to public or individual character even at the sacrifice of pecuniary 
profit and at the cost of opposition and reproach, and which shall, 
so far as a newspaper can, maintain the general diffusion of sound 
religious principles, — principles like those which have thus far 
been our support and our glory as a people, but which are in 
1 Daily Evening Transcript, June 6 , 1856. 
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danger of falling a sacrifice to neglect occasioned by the universal 

and increasingly exclusive attention now paid to merely intel- 
lectual improvement. 

The Mercantile Journal continued until 1845, when its name was 
changed to the Evening Journal; later it became a morning paper, 
and in 1917 was absorbed by the Bosion Herald. The success 
of the Boston Evening Transcript and the Boskm Morning Post , 
both of which have continued to the present time, demonstrated 
the possibility of maintaining smaller papers without resorting to 
sensationalism, at a subscription price of $4 a year, one half or 
less of that of the large papers. 

In Washington, political changes resulted in newspaper 
changes. The National Intelligencer continued to be the organ of 
the Ad m i n istration until the presidency of John Quincy Adams, 
and its proprietors, Gales and Seaton, not only were printers to 
both Houses of Congress after 1818, but did a large amount of the 
government printing. When Adams, as Secretary of State in 
Monroe's Cabinet, came out as a candidate for the presidency, the 
National Journal was established to advance his candidacy. It 
was changed to a daily in August, 1824, at the beg innin g of the 
presidential campaign. After Adams became President, the 
National Journal displaced the National Intelligencer as the official 
organ of the Administration. To aid General Jackson, who was 
preparing to become a candidate for the presidency again in 1828, 
his supporters established the United States Telegraph early in 
1826, and later in that year Duff Green, of St. Louis, became its 
editor. The Telegraph waged a vigorous campaign for Jackson 
and against Adams, who characterized it as “a scurrilous and 
abusive print.” When Jackson and his party came into power. 
Duff Green was chosen printer of both Houses of Congress to suc- 
ceed Gales and Seaton, and the Telegraph became the Administra- 
tion paper. The National Intelligencer and the National Journal 
were relegated to the place of opposition papers. Dissatisfied 
with the Telegraph , because Duff Green was believed to favor 
Vice-President Calhoun to succeed President Jackson, the latter 
secured Frauds P. Blair of Kentucky to edit a new semi-weekly 
papa:, the Globe , as the Administration organ. Begun in Decem- 
ber, 1830, the Globe became a daily a few days after Jackson’s 
second inauguration in 1833. With Blair in the editing of the 
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Globe were associated John C. Rives, who acted as business man- 
ager, and Amos Kendall, fourth auditor of the treasury. The 
three constituted what was known as President Jackson V‘ Kitchen 
Cabinet 51 and exerted considerable political influence. By reason 
of their close connection with the Jackson administration, Blair 
and Rives secured the public printing. Late in 1832 they began 
issuing the proceedings of Congress in volumes entitled the Con- 
gressional Globe . Thus they entered into rivalry with Gales and 
Seaton, who since 1828 had been publishing the debates and pro- 
ceedings of Congress in book form under the name of Register of 
Debates . The two publications continued until 1838, when the 
discontinuance of the Register of Debales left the field to Blair 
and Rives 7 s Congressional Globe . The financial success of Blair 
and Rives as printers and publishers is shown by the fact that, in 
less than six years after they began the publication of the Globe , 
they were able to purchase the property they occupied. The 
Globe continued to be the government organ throughout the ad- 
ministration of President Van Buren. 

A survey of American journalism for the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century shows that newspapers continued to be pri- 
marily political party organs, the chief purpose of which was the 
discussion of political and economic issues, rather than the print- 
ing of news. The bitterness of partisanship in politics was both 
reflected and intensified by the press. The accession to the ranks 
of journalism of abler editors resulted in better editorial discus- 
sion. Congressional proceedings, political speeches, messages of 
presidents and governors, and reports of various departments of 
government, filled columns and even whole pages, often to the 
exclusion of other reading matter and advertisements. Routine 
shipping news, prices current, and similar information of interest 
to mercantile and commercial classes, together with reports of 
civil and criminal trials involving commercial or political matters, 
constituted the local news that was fully covered. It was only in 
the printing of foreign news that the papers, particularly in the 
latter part of the period, showed any enterprise. Thus foreign 
news still took precedence over domestic news, as it had done 
since the dawn of journalism in England and America. y The first 
special correspondence from Washington, begun about 1825, sup- 
plemented the reports of Congressional proceedings taken from 
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Gales and Seaton’s National Intelligencer . With the subscription 
price of metropolitan papers at $8 or $10 a year, large circulations 
were out of the question, especially when papers could be ob- 
tained only by subscription and were not sold on the streets. The 
credit system entailed considerable loss through delinquent sub- 
scribers and advertisers, and in consequence few newspapers were 
very profitable. Many papers were started on small capital, only 
to die withi n a year or two for lack of support. 

The influence of a few well-edited papers extended beyond local 
readers, partly because newspapers reprinted material freely from 
one another, and partly because they usually published weekly or 
semi-weekly editions Ct For the Country,” that were made up from 
the daily editions. The subscription price of these semi-weekly 
and weekly issues was not more than half that of the daily, and 
the number of subscribers was often greater. The establishment 
and maintenance of administration and opposition organs at the 
National Capital, gave an importance to the new T spapers of Wash- 
ington almost equal to that of the strongest papers in New York, 
despite the fact that the Capital had a population of only 13,000 
in 1820, and 23,000 in 1840. Government printing and advertis- 
ing, given to its organ by the party in power, took the place of 
commercial advertising as a source of revenue for administration 
organs. The newspapers of the period were designed for the mer- 
cantile and professional classes, not for the masses. In Boston, 
three papers were successfully maintained that were smaller in 
size and lower in price than the prevailing type of metropolitan 
newspapers. Without telegraph lines, telephones, railroads, or 
trans-Atlantic steamships, means of communication were limited 
to stage coaches, pony expresses, sailing ships, and a few local 
steamboats. News in consequence came slowly. 



CHAPTER VI 

BEGINNINGS OF THE PENNY PAPERS, 1833-1840 

The successful publication of cheap, popular newspapers in the 
United States began with the appearance of the New York Sun on 
September 3, 1833. Three years previously a short-lived paper 
called the Cent had been established in Philadelphia, but little or 
nothing is known of its brief history. Eight months before the 
Sun appeared, the New York Morning Post began a three-weeks’ 
career, first as a two-cent daily and then, during the last few days 
of its existence, as a one-cent paper. Its founder, Dr. Horatio D. 
Sheppard, a dentist, is said to have got his suggestion for a penny 
paper, to be sold on the streets by newsboys, from the ‘ 6 penny- 
apiece” articles offered for sale along the sidewalks of Chatham 
street. 1 But, after securing Greeley and Story as his printers, he 
was unable to convince Horace Greeley, senior member of the 
firm, of the feasibility of producing a paper to be sold for so small 
a price. 2 As Dr. Sheppard had only $50 in cash and a promise of 
$200 in credit, he reluctantly yielded to Greeley’s proposal to 
make the price of the paper two cents instead of one. A severe 
snow storm on the day of the first issue, January 1, 1 833, followed 
by several days of inclement weather, interfered with street sales 
and prevented the venture from having a fair trial. When, on the 
last two days of its third week, as a final resort, the price was re- 
duced to a cent, it was too late to save the enterprise from failure. 3 
Benjamin H. Day, founder of the Sun , is said to have obtained his 
idea for a penny paper from a fellow compositor who worked with 
him on one of the sixpenny dailies, some three years before he 
actually tried the experiment, and there is evidence that he pre- 
pared a headline for the proposed paper some time before he actu- 
ally began its publication. 4 Whatever may have been his in- 
spiration, he deserves the credit for demonstrating the possibility 
of a successful penny paper. Moreover, the success of the Sun led 
within the next four years to the establishment of similar small, 

1 Parton, James. Life of Horace Greeley, p. 105. 

a Ibid., p. 108. 3 I bid., p. no. 

4 O’Brien, Frank M. Story of The Sim, pp. 21 and 23. 
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cheap daily papers not only in New York City, but in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Thus quickly did the idea take root 
of the penny press for the people. 

This apparently sudden rise of low-priced dailies for the masses 
was due to several causes. Chief among them was the growing 
class consciousness of the workers, both in England and in 
America. This was manifested by the organization of the first 
trade unions, with their demands for a ten-hour day, higher 
■wages, and better working conditions. Even women workers, 
“female operatives/’ as they were called, sought to Improve their 
condition. Efforts to secure the right to vote for a larger propor- 
tion of citizens, resulted, in several of the states, in the removal of 
property-holding as a qualification for voting, and in the extension 
of the franchise. Similar agitation in England led to the Reform 
Bill of 1832. To reach the masses in England, where newspapers 
sold for fourteen cents a copy, because of the taxes on the papers 
themselves, on their advertisements, and on print paper, Henry 
Hetherington, who w r as interested in the formation of trade 
unions, published in 1830 the Penny Papers for the People , and in 
1831, the Poor Man’s Guardian , both two-cent papers. But his 
efforts to evade the so-called “taxes on knowledge” were un- 
successful, for he was prosecuted and imprisoned for issuing these 
unstamped periodicals. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, headed by Lord Brougham, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, began in London, in March, 1832, the weekly Penny 
Magazine , which within a year attained the phenomenal circula- 
tion of over 200,000 copies at two cents An American edi- 

tion of this magazine was brought out tfite^lhllowing year. The 
immediate success of the Penny Magazine led in England to the 
publication in 1832 of at least a dozen other popular publications 
containing in their titles the word “penny” or “half-penny,” and 
one of them referred to this sudden outburst as “the mania for 
cheap periodicals.” 2 Although the Penny Magazine and the 
similar publications begun the same year in England, were not 
newspapers but small, popular magazines of general information, 
and hence escaped taxation, some of the first penny papers in this 
country referred to them editorially as examples of the success of 

1 Preface to vol. 1 of the Penny Magazine , dated December 18, 1832. 

* True Half-Penny Magazine, No. 1, May 4, 1832. 
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cheap, popular papers, and of the general demand for such publi- 
cations. 1 The attention attracted by these new English period- 
icals, and the remarkable and immediate success of the Penny 
Magazine , undoubtedly suggested to American printers the possi- 
bility of publishing daily papers for a cent in this country, where 
newspapers were untaxed. 

The two most popular features of the first American penny 
papers, the humorous treatment of police court news and the re- 
ports of more or less sensational criminal trials, were also bor- 
rowed from the English press. As early as 1820, the London 
Morning Herald had begun to attract attention by its humorous 
reports of the Bow Street police court, written by John Wight, one 
of its reporters, and largely because of this feature had increased 
its circulation within a year from 1200 to 3600 copies a day. The 
popularity of these reports was so great that, not only were they 
reprinted in provincial weekly papers, but individuals w T ho could 
not afford to take the Morning Herald at the rate of fourteen cents 
a copy clubbed together to subscribe for it. To attract cus- 
tomers, “refreshment houses” posted signs in thefr windows, 
“The Morning Herald Taken in Here.” 2 The great interest in 
these police court reports was shown by the fact that some of the 
“most humorous and enterta in ing” of them, written by Wight for 
the Morning Herald , were collected in book form in 1824 under the 
title, Mornings at Bow Street, and were illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, the well-known English artist. In 1827 a second 
volume was issued, More Mornings at Bow Street, also illustrated 
by Cr uikshank . An American edition of the first volume was 
printed in New York in 1826. By 1828, largely as a result of its 
police court stories, the circulation of the Morning Herald had in- 
creased five-fold and approximated that of the London Times, 
the best daily paper in England. These police court reports with 
their humor and pathos may be regarded as the first examples of 
so-called “human interest stories.” 

In this country, not only were these stories imitated by the 
police court reporters on the first penny papers, most of whom 
were Englishmen, but in some instances the English original was 

1 Boston Daily Times , February 1 6 , 1836; Philadelphia Public Ledger , March 27, 
i&37- 

^ Grant, Janies. Newspaper Press, vol. i, p. 318 ff. 
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printed in New York papers as a local story, with only slight 
changes to give it local color. 1 The fact that, “out of the ten or 
twelve reporters who attend our courts of justice, there are but 
two or three Americans/' the others being Englishmen, was the 
explanation offered by the editor of the New York Sun in 1834 to 
a reader who asked why the court reports “in the daily papers 
savor so strongly of John Bull.” 2 When in 1828 the first imita- 
tions of the English police court reports began to appear occa- 
sionally in the sixpenny Morning Courier and in one or two othei 
New York papers, some of the metropolitan press, like the 
National Advocate , 3 the Evening Post , and the Statesman , con- 
demned the practice and urged their fellow-editors to abandon it. 
The editor of the Evening Post , for example, w T rote that “We fully 
concur in the sentiments contained in the following article from 
the Statesman’’ regarding “one of these indecent police reports, 
so justly reprobated by the editor of the Statesman”: 4 

The question is asked us by a correspondent, why we do not, like 
a few of our contemporaries of late, keep a regular chronicle of 
trials before the police, for the amusement and instruction of our 
readers? We have to reply, that it is a fashion which does not 
meet with our approbation, on the score of either propriety or 
taste. To say nothing of the absolute indecency of some of the 
cases which are allowed occasionally to creep into print, we deem 
it of little benefit to the cause of morals thus to familiarize the 
community, and especially the younger parts of it, to the details 
of misdemeanor and crime. . . . Besides* it suggests to the novice 
in vice all the means of becoming expert in its devices. The dex- 
terity of one knave, arrested and sent to State Prison, is adopted 
from newspaper instruction by others vet at large. . . . There are 
"how and then extraordinary cases, that require notice at our 
hands, and accordingly receive it; we also, at times, furnish from 
our foreign journals (for lack of other things) reports of a w h i m si- 
cal nature, in which there is considerable entertainment, totally 
unmixed with offence; but we are wholly averse to the task of dish- 
ing up the ingredients of which the majority of published trials are 
composed. 

Although some of the New York papers occasionally imitated the 
London Morning Herald’s police court reports, no American news- 

1 Cf. Evening Star , February io, 1854. 2 Sun, June 30, 1834. 

s Cf. Morning Courier , April 3, 1828. 

4 Evening Post, June 6, 1828, quoting the Statesman of June 5, 1828. 
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paper published police court stories regularly until they became 
the leading feature of the first penny papers. 

Detailed reports of criminal trials with verbatim testimony, 
such as were featured in the first American penny papers, had 
been common in English newspapers from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, particularly in those published on Sunday 
only. 

From England, therefore, it may fairly be said, came the sug- 
gestion for small, cheap, popular newspapers; and from England, 
unquestionably, came the “human interest” and sensational ele- 
ments that characterized the first American penny papers. The 
importance of reports of police court and criminal trials, as the 
chief features used to attract the masses, will appear more clearly 
in the detailed analysis of the first American penny papers. 

Benjamin H. Day, when he launched the New York Sun on 
September 3, 1833, was a twenty-three-year-old job printer with a 
small plant, who had learned his trade on the Springfield Re- 
publican , then a weekly, and who for three years had served as a 
compositor on New York daily papers. Thus, not only was he 
familiar with metropolitan journalism, but he saw life from the 
point of view of the workers, and knew what they were interested 
in. With the aid of one compositor and a boy, he ran off probably 
not more than one thousand copies of the first issue of his little 
four-page paper, on a hand press, at the rate of 250 sheets an hour, 
printing them first on one side and then on the other. It scarcely 
seemed an epoch-making event to get out such a paper, with only 
three columns to the page, and with each page hardly larger than 
a letter sheet of 8J2 by 11 inches. The only introduction to pro- 
spective readers appeared on the front page at the top of the first 
column, as follows: 

The object of this paper is to lay before the public, at a price 
within the means of everyone, all the news of the day, and at the 
same time afford an advantageous medium for advertising. .. The 
sheet will be enlarged, as soon as the increase of advertisements 
require it — the price remaining the same. 

Yearly advertisers (without the paper) Thirty Dollars per 
annum — Casual advertising, at the usual prices charged by the 
city papers. 

Subscriptions will be received, if paid in advance, at the rate of 
Three Dollars per annum. 
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yjE W YOR K: 

MOYDAY, JULY 21, 1834. 

Fire .— Between one and two o’clock on baturdny morn 
tnr, lire was dmovcrcd in lire lower Story Of lll« building 
208 Broad we/, occupied by Mr Brannon aa a dry goods 
and fancy article etorc, The prompt arrival of the fire 
men prevented noch damage to llio building. Mr. B'a 
'goods w <ro consiJ*rably injured We understand the 
goods were insured 

Charge of Fah* Prettncei —On Friday laat, Lester 
VVeit, of Maiden Lane, near Willmm street, Merchant, 
lodged a complaint nt the pulicce office, egunil Isaac 
Odell, late a merchant of lbQ Chatham etreet. He stated 
that some time last winter, OdeJI, took the store, in quee 
tion, winch Franklin B Case formerly occupied, and there 
«ommenced the mercantile busmesa That enrly in Tcb 
ruary, F B Case introduced Odell to conipluinnot, as a 
tnerchaof, 8t"atcd that he, Odell, had nca*h capital of At500 
to $9000 to begin busmens with, and icromineoded Odc.ll 
to West, os a good and a*fe customer, to whom ha might 
properly extend credit. That In consequence of this re 
presentation, Wut ga.o credit to Odell from that time 
to near the last of Mi), to the amount of upwards of 
$1000 He then determined to trust him no fsrthei until 
tbit debt wu paid On the 31st ol M vv, however, Odell 
went to thesturoofWcat, and told him that hewnedumg 
i vary good business, selling $u0 to *70 worth of goods 
a day , that he haJ plenty uf cash, which he let out at a 
high rate of imcrcri , that Lib. Haight, mere Imms in 
Orsnd street, owed him e large sum of money, wlin.li hr 
had loaned them, not mentioning the tutu, but that itwaa 
at much or morn thsn $27o dollars, and wanted West to 
loao him $27 5 for a few days, bee uuie the Missis, Haights 
had failed to pay him, as he had expected. On the 7th 
June, Odell celled agam on Wert, reiterated Ins former 
etory, said Haights had not yet paid him, and that he 
owed F B Csso lor his store of goods, only a very small 
sum, and could pay linn any day Odell then wanted 
credit for another bill of gnods, which solely on account 
of Ills false representations in lua own lav or, lie obtained 
tothe amount of 18. West eteteil itim but fur Odell's 
llatementa in relation to the prosperity nf In* affairs, ha 
Would not have li listed hint at all That Odell had rtica 
admitted that lit hud no capital uf $1 >01) or $2000— that 
Haights did not owe Inin $275, nor any tuber sum on the 
31st May, but that on that day Odell borrowed cf Heights 
$200, thatliejwa* hard pi eased fur money, and had none 
to loau. On ilia 10th June, Odell assigned all his pro 
perty to Franklin B Case for (lie benefit of his creditors, 
making Case a preferred creditor, to the amount of more 
thnn $2100. At the time of this assignment, Odell owed 
Welt more thnn $1300 

It also appeared ly the affidavit of Mr. L. Haight, mer 
chant in Grand street, that Cnee hud ret cm mended Qd*ll 
to him also as worthy uf credit, that he hud credited him 
to the amount of upwards of $1900, that he had never 
borrowed any money of Odell, except one or two hundred 
dollars for a few days, which lie lind returned, and that 
Odell was hard preased and hnd no money tu loan, and 
all hi* representations of lus unembarrassed condition 
ware false, and intended to deceive. In consequence of 
hi* thus obtaining the goodi of West by false representa- 
lions, protean woe Iniucd and Odell brought up, and in 
Ini examination corroborated almost all that West oml 
Haight hod end, and confessed he had no capital |o begin 
upon, had been a clerk of Casa, and had given In* notes 
for the goods lie bought of him, that ho had not paid 
him, and was now insolvent, had made nit aidgnmont to 
Caaci and that ha qwed about $6000. From the facta of 
the case, as exhibited to the magistratee, Odell was older 
«d to find bail to answer, and in default was committed. 

Infant Abandoned,— A wouiau named Ann Dclamrre, 
wd« uf \\ illism Dilameri, or 12th street, between the f.th 
■nd Otli Avenues, » ame tothe pohie office and stated (lint, 
on the 17th i nit., Mary Ward, wife ofJohn Ward, aban 
doned her infant, only two week* old,vvuliout any provi 
non for m »up|M)rt, and left it tu the mercy uf l|ia world 
gha came w 1th the iitfum in Iter arms, and muds the com 
plaint dgumsi the aforesaid John and Mary Ward, hut 
wlitu the oath wa* about to be administered refused to 
awear against them, and took the Infant hack, saving that 
Ksh* swore, they might come a nd marther her. 

JVairwi.— The Directory, just pubhsfied by Mr, Long 
Worth, contains 1028 Macs, CIO fJruitlis, and 28$ Brower*. 


COURT Ob SEbslONb— [Saturday ] 

The following sentences wen passed. 

Ephraim Parker, nsvouli and Lottery on John L. JIo 
sts, placed under bond* la keep the ptueo for one year, 
himself in $500, end a surety in $2j0. 

John L. Carter, a German Jew, receiving *300 worth 
of stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen, property of 
’ John Steven* Tentteniiary 6 months, and fined $2oU, to 
stand committed until the lino he puid. 

Jacob Wooliton, a Jew Mother in Chatham stuei, a 
partner of Carter'a in receiving the stolen goods Same 
penalty 

Chnrle* Rivers, commonly called Lord River*, grand 
larceny, stealing 12 yard* of Moth. State Pn*on 2 years 
end 3 months 

Tliomoa Williams, alias Cnttto, alias John T 1 ongford, 
n black, atcxhng $1735 from Cupt Chain oC the schooner 
H vnnoli Snte Prison 4 years and b month* 

Walter Van \ ulen, grand larceny, stealing ohnr*e from 
Arthur Quinn Mate prison 2 tears and 2 months 
Kichard Lefroy, assault mid battery with muni to com 
inn mnialauglilti on Charles R Havens, by stabbing him 
m the neck with adiik. Pemtetiti iry 1 mouths, 

Joseph Thompson, alma 1 nut Miurp, a black man, and 
Thomas Jucksoo, alias Beau Jutksun, n vcllow man, 
grand larceny, stealing iron chest with j*l.',0b0, property 
of Charles Saxton. State Prison, 1 liompvon, for i years, 
and Jo. I, suit for 4 venrs and b montlir. Boon* Ins sen 
tence, Thompson made a most eloquent nn.l pathetic ad 
drras to the court nnd auditor, lie had been twice in 
ilia Penitentiary, and once in the State Pri uit before, and 
possesved n good education and cultivated iminl 
Joseph Shannon, grand hreonv, in picking the pocket 
of Mr Logan, of $1>0 State Ft non 2 yc us 
Peter Boworlinn, petit larceny, 2d offence, being an old 
oflender, State Prison 2 years 1 month 
Robert That, her and William Seymour, for u not and 
assault and battery on James Moore, No bJuincs slip, 
Penile ntiarv, Thutclicr 3 nionrh*, nnd Sey niatir b months 
John Mtson, who had been guilty ol cmbe/H/wnt, in 
appropriating tu hi* own uso money with winch he had 
boon entrust! d to taka to tbo Clicimi ul bvd«, vv vv pheed 
at the bar, when hia coonsrl, Mr BruJv,wlio had filed cx 
ceptioni to the opinions of the Cum 't, and the verdict of 
the jury a* founded on those npu ion*, arsued ot length, 
nnd rend outhonnei to'provotlmt (lie case did not propcily 
constitute tho crime of emberrlemeiit under tbo Mutut, , 
which wua controvcrtnd by the District Attorney and left 
to the future dcet'lon of the Court 
. The Riaten — ' To day is 'it apart bv the Recorder of 
the city, for tbs special benefit ol tho*e w ho were recently 
engaged in the very laudable Itiunesi of “toning church 
e«, amsiiltmg iregroo*, icnruvg down houses, A.C it*. 
Wa usderstand that from 50 to 100 y oimg men are in du 
rnnee vile awaiting the pleasure of the court. 

Landlord 1 ! H arrant* — \\ a (mil dm honor to publMt 
an article under this bead a few diiya since, in which we 
stated the service of n landlord s wurrxnt to favor of Col 
Slam, by the oliiccri* to whom it was entrusted, on a man 
(named Moses Turney, of 121 Delaney street) and the 
subsequent roncontcr between the officers and Tamcy’s 
Amaronlun wife, in which u wutcli without whorls was 
the subject ot contention In tin* esse the officers per 
formed tlioirduty to the /tr// extent of their authority , tioih 
in rahttiau to the furniture and also the wheel less watch, 
which found sis way into the mammoth Indy's bosom — 
Col Slam every body knows | ( u peaceable and (alight 
eat d citizen, and one of the Wit an turd landlords of this 
or,any other country, lie requests ui to state, that he 
had no dirporilinu whatever to ba oppressive, to lua ten- 
ant, Mr. Turney, or tu* hnon infi, who ro courageously 
remind the execution uf the warrant He simply, with 
the best feelings of lus gem, out nature, wi,hed to di* 
poasasa these rename vv ho had l ccomc di»oi derly , a course 
of runduct to which he had alwnvx Ireen mn*t neatitmly 
oppoied' that tu effect tins object he took out the pro-ess 
in question lu order lo eject them from Ins premises, m obc 
thence to bis uniform diterniinotion topreierrr the peace 
and prevent disorder, and to support the eaactity of the 
lam . Of the puntij of Col, ‘jlixm’s intentions, no one 
who hoove him will dare lu doubt, and It ia lua fixed 
purpose, as it ahtat/i hat Wen, tu unite himself to the 
cans* of vHCOutetHHHnted art le ond good order, regard 
leas of lire pci miiary conn quemos to Jtimsell. We high 
ly commend hi* well t rued steal, and hepe ife may seer 
pursue it and prosper, 


POLICE Ob blCE— (Saturday morning) 

John Turner, of 111 Washington airett, was charged, 
with expo*ing himscll iiaki d in the street Commuted 
Charles Lynch, of 130 Washington etrecr, was charged 
with committing an assault and battery cm Mary Lynch, 
Mary forgave him, and he was discharged. j 

John Murphy, from 5 Ork, U C,had no home— bo mo* 
ney— no elmlica— ond slept in tire Park Commuted 
Gcorgr McCarthy was charged with stealing a stove 
horn 1 >1 1’eirl sirccl Commuted 
Willmm Riley, of 28 Norfolk si real, was brought up for 
abiminglns wifi Bound over to answer the charge si the 
Court uf <sions 

Michael McGuire, of 3u Spring sired, wasalrecharged 
with obii'mg hia wile. Discharged 
Juba Brisco was found ui the street in a state of groxj 
intoxication Commuted 

Law ri lire Leroy was charged with stealing a couple cf 
oars frui i n boot in the North Rivei Commuted. 

RoLcit Canvon, of 3 Eli/abctli strcci.wasclnigcdwith 
chokug hu wife, Bound over to answer the charge at 
ilia Scssiuus. 

Girmeit jPtrorrr— Yesterday monunga little curly- 
paled Icllow, by the name ol John Lawler was called up 
on aclnrqi’ nf kicking over the mend stand of Mary Law- 
ler, alms Miss Donohue, nlias Mrs Duuohuc 
Magi hate, [totliecomplninant ] Mrs Donohue, what 1 
were the circumstances oftl uoflair? 

Compl unant You will be so good sir, if vou pleasev 
as tu call me Mias Donohue It is my maiden name, and 
1 wish no other. 

Mag Very good, MlbS Donohue, how came he to- 
kick over your stand, and break your bottles andglasses 7 
Comp Ayo yes, now, I like that better Every vox* 
moils woman should be called by hcrown right and pro- 
ps. name 

Mag Well, lei’s hear your story. Do you know the 
boy ’ 

Comp The boy diJ you svy lndadetSi^dmlabito* 
boy is tlu re about the baste , nur man neither, barring bo i 
drinks br indy like a fish [loud laughter ] j 

Mug Did you ever *ee turn before? 

Comp Indude I guers 1 diJ Many years ago he wsa' 
my buabatnl , but vour honor sees,! gave him a divorce* 
Flint is, ve ace, 1 gave lum a bit of paper, orating that 1 
would lit live with turn no longer [laughter ] 

I’n* Its nn licit tiling, your honor Slifl used to go 
on w ith other men, and *o I snhl her for for a gill of ruin. 

Comp [shaking her fist at the prisoner.] A gill was it, 
vmbmet I'll tnlre my bihle oath that it warn whole 
blessed pint [laughtci 

Bing. \\ ell, weil.u nutters not whetherit was a gill of 
a pint. 

Comp Indnde it i.nttera a good deul— to say that a 
-nod vartuous woman like in* la’ntwurth no more uora 
gill of rum [inrmng to tin. prisoner ] 5 ou bsate of the 
carih I’ll bung oui yunr'tolher peeper. [Thcprisoner 
hid but one eye ] 

M ig [getting out of patience ] Madam, if you went 
tin* man punished you n list tell me what he has beets 
doing 

Comp. Indade tben, t II tell you what he has been do- 
ing. You see, I Was down to the market, selling som* 
mead and apruen beer, to gc t a little money to support roy 
children with. Last night the brute came down where 1 
was, pnd, »ays he, Mary, aovs Ire, will you go and hve 
wtthmcngain And says I, go long yuu dt'il, foryou 
know 1 gavu you a divorce And then snya he, if you 
doul go and Iwr with me, I’ll break every damned bottlff 
of nmde that you’ve gut. Than says 1, John Lawler, if 
you touch my mode 1 II break your head And then 
your honor, lie up with In* feet— 0, my poor children— 
ho up with lua foot, and ho kicked the buttles, nnd the j 
glosses, and the pcamuis— all into the din I 
The prNoner wm commuted 

O' Tnnoili} Doiiotni'.wliowostomnilitoJ ropm«oeuThur*. 
duy mommy for ilrmikfiiusi* ami abusing bu a ife, i» not ih* 
perron abormiJmntlt 'c«y rirmtolThatnaine. On tin con- 
trary, Mr O cf V wvy it li i worthy otiren, 

Charge of Libel —On Friday afternoon a man named 
rhomas V Fuller wns brought before the police on com* 
plaint of Mr Hutchings, In Chatham next door to Mott 
street, on a charged having written and published a libel 
against Mr Hutchings in tire Democratic Chronicle, on 
t hu 2nd J uly, in relation io the riouhnt took place before 
hi* atora door on the evening of July let. Fuller wot 
held to bed in me suinof $-00 to appear ond answer. 


A Typical Second Page of Benjamin Day’s New York Sun, on which 
was Printed Most of the News, Including that of the Police Court 
Size of page, 7 H in- hy 10# in. 
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The contents of the little paper during the first years of its 
career were in marked contrast to those of its six-penny predeces- 
sors. The first and fourth pages, which, according to custom, 
were run off first, usually contained advertisements and miscel- 
laneous non-news reprint consisting of brief fictitious narratives, 
anecdotes, and verse. The two inside pages included reports of 
police court cases, brief news stories of local crimes and accidents, 
short accounts clipped from other papers concerning murders, 
criminal trials, executions, fires, and similar events in this country 
and abroad. Day dismissed briefly, or entirely excluded, po- 
litical news, the doings of Congress and of the state legislature, 
and political speeches, as well as editorials on political and eco- 
nomic questions, to all of which the sixpenny papers devoted 
most of their space. In the matter of politics, the Sun, like most 
of the penny papers that followed it, was not only neutral but 
quite unconcerned. This policy, and that of exposing evils wher- 
ever they might be found, were thus set forth by the editor of the 
Sun when the paper was a little more than six months old: 1 

When we began the Sun, we were determined to conduct an in- 
dependent paper — and we shall stick to our text We began 

an independent course, and nothing shall deter us therefrom. 
With TRUTH for our motto we alike disregard libel suits of the 
house-breaker, and the money of the office-seeker. And whenever 
the v illain ous conduct of a man, or a body of men — (no matter to 
what they belong) — may deserve exposure — so sure as we hold 
within our hands the whip, so sure will we 
“ Lash the rascals naked through the world.” 

To write humorous stories of the police court, which began its 
sessions at three or four o’clock in the morning, Day employed 
George W. Wisner, a fellow printer, at a salary of $4 a week. So 
successfully did Wisner accomplish his task, to the extent of nearly 
two columns a day, that Day, when the paper was four months 
old, gave him a half interest in it, to be paid for out of the profits. 
The popularity of this feature, as well as the success of the idea of 
a small penny paper, was shown by the extraordinarily rapid in- 
crease in the Sun’s circulation. Within four months it reached 
15000, some 500 more than that of the Courier and Enquirer, the 
most successful of the New York six-penny papers. Within a 
1 Sim , March 31, 1834. 
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year of its establishment, the Sun was circulating 10,000 copies a 
day, and in less than two years it claimed 15,000, “a circulation 
far surpassing that of any other daily paper in the Union, and 
with one, perhaps two, exceptions, in London, in the whole 
world/' 1 

Day's method of getting his paper into the hands of readers was 
also based on English practice. He adopted what was known as 
the “London plan” of selling copies to newsboys and carriers. 
This was a radical change in the method of distributing papers in 
this country. Hitherto newspapers had not been sold on the 
streets by ne^wsboys, but had been delivered to regular subscribers 
by carriers employed by the paper. Under the old system, pub- 
lishers assumed the responsibility of delivering their papers to 
subscribers, and received payment for subscriptions either at the 
newspaper office or through their collectors. Under the London 
plan adopted by Day, carriers bought as many copies as they 
needed at the office of the Sun , delivered the papers to the cus- 
tomers they had secured, and collected what w r as due them from 
these subscribers. After Day had demonstrated the success of 
this method, It was adopted by all of the penny papers subse- 
quently established. 

Day also deserves credit for taking a stand against the ruinous 
credit system by which newspapers lost thousands of dollars in 
continuing to serve subscribers and advertisers who failed to pay 
their accounts. Subscriptions, he announced in the first issue, 
would be received “if paid in advance.” By offering carriers a 
rate of 67 cents a hundred copies for cash, or 75 cents on credit, he 
encouraged them to pay when they took their papers. He also 
refused to send his paper by mail unless it was paid for in ad- 
vance. 2 As to advertising, he explained that “we publish no ad- 
vertisements (except yearlys) until we receive pay for the same in 
advance.” 3 Although James Gordon Bennett has been given 
credit for originating on the New York Herald the “ cash system ” 
for newspapers, it is evident that Day was the real innovator, 
although, in giving credit to yearly advertisers and to such car- 
riers as were w illin g to pay a higher price for their papers, he did 
not entirely abandon the credit system. But even Bennett, for a 

1 Sun , June 30, 1835. 2 Ibid,, January 18, 1834. 

3 Ibid,, February 13, 1834. 
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year after the establishment of the Herald , did not demand pay- 
ment in advance from yearly advertisers and from auctioneers 
that advertised in his columns. 1 

What was probably the greatest “fake 57 ever perpetrated by an 
American newspaper, the celebrated “Moon Hoax/ 7 appeared in 
the Sun during the last week of its second year. Richard Adams 
Locke, an Englishman who had been educated at Cambridge, who 
had engaged in newspaper work in England, and who, after coming 
to New York in 1832, had been a reporter on the Courier and En- 
quirer, was the author of this clever hoax while on the staff of the 
Sun . It consisted of a series of seven articles puiporting to give 
the substance of “ Great Astronomical Discoveries, lately made by 
Sir John Herschell at the Cape of Good Hope, 77 concerning life on 
the moon, which, it was said, had just been published in the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science . 2 Beginning with a circumstantial 
account of the construction of a telescope with an immense lens, 
the articles proceeded to describe the flora and the fauna on the 
moon, and reached a climax with a detailed description of the in- 
habitants, bat-like men and women. By the skilful use of sci- 
entific terminology and of circumstantial detail, suggestive of 
Defoe, Locke was able to produce a 11,000- word story plausible 
enough, not only to convince the average reader, but to lead some 
of the other papers to reprint the articles with favorable com- 
ments on the magnitude of the discovery. Even after Locke ex- 
plained to a reporter on the Journal of Commerce that he had 
written the “moon story 77 and declared that he had intended it 
as a satire, the Sun still pretended to believe in the story and to 
be awaiting confirmation of it from Edinburgh. 

“From the epoch of the hoax the c Sun 7 shone with unmitigated 
splendor/ 7 wrote Edgar Allan Poe, the first installment of whose 
story, “Hans Pfaall/ 7 dealing with lunar discoveries, had ap- 
peared in the Southern Literary Messenger only three weeks before 
the beginning of the “Moon Hoax 77 in the Sun . “ Its success 
firmly established 'the penny system 7 throughout the country/ 7 
he continued, “and (; through the 'Sun 7 ) consequently, we are in- 
debted to the genius of Mr. Locke for one of the most important 
steps ever yet taken in the pathway of human progress/ 7 3 

3 . Herald, June r3, 1836. 2 Sun, August 25, 1835. 

3 Stedman, E. C., and Woodberry, G. E. Works of Edgar Allan Poe, vol. vm, 
p. 178- 
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Whether or not the end justified the means, there can be no doubt 
of the effect of the “Moon Hoax” on the circulation of the paper, 
for it passed the ig.coc mark and was “the greatest of any daily 
paper in the world (the daily edition of the London Times being 
only 17,000).” 1 Ten hours were required to run off so large an 
edition on a Napier press that printed from 2000 to 2200 copies an 
hour. Although the size of the page had been twice increased 
since the paper had started two years before. Day announced that 
he had been u compelled for a few weeks past to refuse yearly and 
in some instances monthly advertisers.” 2 A month after, and 
again three months later, he increased the size of the pages, until, 
beginning on January 6, 1836, they were 14 x 20 inches, nearly 
twice as large as those of the first issue. The profits of the paper 
were between $20,000 and $25,000 a year. 3 

With the business depression of 1837, however, and the estab- 
lishment of two rival penny papers, the Transcript and the Herald , 
the profits decreased, and, although the circulation had reached 
30,000, Day sold the paper for $40,000, in June, 1838, to his 
brother-in-law, Moses Y. Beach, who had assisted in the business 
management. Thus, in less than five years, a young printer, be- 
ginning without capital, had built up a daily paper that had, not 
only the largest circulation in the world, but one which, he clai m ed, 
equalled the combined circulation of all the other New York 
papers; a paper that required two Napier double-cylinder presses 
to print it at the rate of 4000 an hour; that expended over 
$93,000 a year for wages and materials; and that was sold for 
$40,ooo. 4 Of the effect of the paper on the community, the Sun 
had the following to say editorially a year before Day sold it: s 

Since the Sun began to shine upon the citizens of New York 
there has been a very great and decided change in the condition 
of the laboring classes and the mechanics. Now every individual, 
from the rich aristocrat who lolls in his carriage to the humble 
laborer who wields a broom in the streets, read the Sun; nor can 
even a boy be found in New York City or the neighboring country 
who will not know in the course of the day what is promulgated 
in the Sun in the morning. 

1 Sun, August 28, 1835. 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid,, April 19, 1837; dted by Frank M. O’Brien, Story of The Sun , p. 127. 

4 Tbid., June, 1838; dted by Frank M. O’Brien, Story of The Sun , p. 128. 

5 Quoted in Frank M. O’Brien’s Story of The Sun, p. 129. 
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Already can we perceive a change in the mass of the people. 
They think, talk, and act in concert. They understand their own 
interest, and feel that they have numbers and strength to pursue 
it with success. 

The Sun newspaper probably has done more to benefit the com- 
munity by enlightening the minds of the common people than all 
the other papers together. 

The basis of the Sun's success is unquestionably to be found in 
its giving the masses what they wanted — sensational, “human 
interest ” news, the value of which as a circulation-builder had 
been demonstrated in England both by the London Morning 
Herald and by the London papers published on Sunday only. 
Police court news, treated humorously as a rule; reports of crim- 
inal trials, frequently with scandalous details; accounts of mur- 
ders, suicides, and other crimes — these were the popular features. 
This sensational news was sought, not only in the local field, but 
also in newspapers from other cities in this country and from 
abroad. Other popular subjects of news stories were snakes, sea- 
serpents, and remarkable animals, unusually large families with 
triplets and quadruplets, infant prodigies, and monstrosities. 
Editorially the Sun was not concerned with government and 
politics; it discussed drunkenness, gambling, dueling, reckless 
driving, and such other “moral” topics as are always interesting 
to the class of readers to whom it appealed. In short, Day dis- 
covered that the secret of popular journalism lay in appealing to 
the emotions of the masses rather than to their intellects; in amus- 
ing, entertaining, and shocking them; in admonishing them 
against the moral evils of the day. 

The small size of the Sun and of all the other penny papers, 
although at first a matter of necessity, was also, no doubt, a 
factor in their popularity. The large, unwieldy “blanket sheets ” 
could not be conveniently carried about and read at leisure, as 
could the “tabloid” penny papers. James Gordon Bennett, in 
the first issue of the New York Herald , called attention to this 
fact when he wrote, “there is not a person in this city, male or 
female, that may not be able to say — ‘well I have got a paper of 
my own which will tell me all about what’s doing in the world — 
I’m busy now — but I’ll put it in my pocket and read it at my 
leisure.’ ” 1 Thus the little penny papers foreshadowed the sue- 

1 Morning Herald, May 6, 1835. 
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cess attained many years later by the “tabloid illustrated dailies 
that began in 1903 with the London Daily Mirror. 

The popularity of the Sun led to the publication six months 
later of the second penny joaper in New York, the Evening 
Transcript. It was brought out on March 10, 1S34, by three 
compositors, with Dr. Asa Greene, a clever writer, as editor, and 
with William Atree, an Englishman, as police court reporter. The 
name was probably suggested by the Boston Evening Transcript, 
begun four years before as a small, cheap paper. In size, make-up, 
and contents, the New York Evening Transcript closely imitated 
the Sun. Doubtless the founders thought that what the Sun had 
done in the morning field, another penny paper could do in the 
evening field. At the end of the first month, however, it became 
a morning paper and changed its name to the New York Tran- 
script. 

The chief regular feature of the Transcript , police court reports 
written by Atree, were, like those in the Sun , broadly humorous, 
with dialogue, repartee between magistrate and prisoner, exag- 
geration, and salacious detail. The Sun declared that its rival 
“was chiefly distinguished by the humour of its fabulous police 
reports, which were concocted from an English publication called 
‘Mornings in Bow Street/ a reprint of police articles written for 
the London Morning Herald by a talented fellow named Wight; 
and the agent employed in new modeling these was the highly 
honorable individual known by the name of Attree.” 1 The 
Transcript had previously explained with pride that it employed 
two reporters, one of whom spent from three o’clock in the morn- 
ing until eight at night in the police court, and it had given the 
Sun credit for equal enterprise. The editor of the Transcript had 
written: 2 

There are eleven “large and regularly established daily pa- 
pers 55 in this city; and with the exception of the Courier and En- 
quirer, and perhaps, the Times, not one of them employs a news 
reporter, or takes any other pains to obtain accurate and correct 
local information — on the other hand, there are two small daily 
news papers, (ourselves and our co temporary,) and those two em- 
ploy four reporters, exclusively to obtain the earliest, fullest, and 
most correct intelligence of every local incident; and two of these 

1 Sun, May 26, 1855. 2 Nem York Transcript , June 23, 1834. 
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latter arise at 3 in the morning, at which hour they attend the 
police courts, and are there employed, with short intermissions, till 
the close of the office at S in the evening, while others are obtain- 
ing correct information about the city. 

The Transcript also claimed that its police court reports, by giving 
publicity to the names of offenders, were reducing the number of 
cases, and cited the magistrate to that effect: 1 

There has recently been a striking decrease in the number of 
cases brought before the Police. Previous to the issuing of the 
Transcript there were fifty or sixty cases of a Sunday morning — 
the last two Sunday mornings there have been but six or seven. 
The presiding magistrate stated that he noticed the change with 
pleasure; and that he could attribute it to no other source than the 
publication of the names of the offenders in the Transcript, so 
soon after the cases were brought before the Bench. 

Reports of cases of illicit sex relations, some of local origin and 
some clipped from other papers in this country and in England, as 
well as of criminal trials involving sex relations, were given promi- 
nence in the Transcript. News of horse races, prize fights, and 
foot races were printed whenever such events took place, the 
paper on one occasion devoting neatly two columns to an account 
of a forty-six round fight. 2 Thus the Transcript not only equalled 
the Sun in its sensational and human interest appeal but took ad- 
vantage of the popular interest in sporting events. 

The circulation of the Transcript rose in the first six months to 
almost 9000, a record slightly better than that of the Sun during 
its first half-year. Within a year and a half it had increased to 
17, 000, 3 at the time when the Sun, with 19,000, claimed the larg- 
est circulation in the world, and when Bennett claimed 8000 for 
the Morning Herald , which had come into the penny paper field in 
New York six weeks before. Thus, within slightly less than two 
years after the Sun appeared, the three penny papers in New 
York City made claims to a combined circulation of 44,000 copies 
daily. When the Sun was started in 1833, the combined circula- 
tion of the eleven daily papers in New York City was only 26,500, 
and the largest circulation of any one of these papers, that of the 
Courier and Enquirer , was only 4500. Moreover, the cdrculation 

1 Evening Transcript , April 7, 1834. 

3 New York Transcript , February 4, 1835. 


3 Ibid., August 27, 1835. 
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of the Transcript was not confined to New York and Brooklyn. 
According to a table printed in its columns in April, 1836, when it 
was a little over two years old, its circulation of 21,575 was dis- 
tributed as follows: New York and Brooklyn, 14,500; Albany, 
* 35 °; Newark, 950; Troy, Soo; Providence, 800; Hartford, 700; 
New Haven, yoo. 1 In short, one th i r d of its circulation was out- 
side of the metropolitan district. 

Editorially the Transcript followed the example of the Sun in 
eschewing politics. In the first issue, referring to its “politics,” 
the editor wrote, “we trust our readers will pardon us when we 
declare, that in co mm on acceptation of the word, we have none” 2 
and six months later he again asserted of the paper that u it takes 
no part whatever in politics 3 

The Transcript , like the Sun, published much objectionable ad- 
vertising of patent medicines and so-called medical spe cialis ts. 
When taken to task for this policy by the Commercial, it admitted 
the fact but pleaded that it was only following the practice of 
other papers. It said: 4 

In regard to advertisements — which come not at all under the 
supervision of the editor — the Transcript is doubtless as ex- 
cusable for inserting those of quack medicines and quack cures, as 
the Commercial; the penny papers have generally the same privi- 
lege in relation to these things, as the “respectable sixpenny 
ones.” 

As a matter of fact, both the Sun and the Transcript printed more 
of this type of advertising than did the older papers. 

The Transcript enlarged its size several times, as the Sun had 
done, to make room for the increased amount of advertising. In 
1839, after five years’ existence, it ceased publication, doubtless 
because it was less profitable than it had been. 

Following the success of these first two small, cheap papers, 
James Gordon Bennett began the publication of a third, the 
Morning Herald . The first issue came out on May 6, 1835, 
twenty months after the Sun appeared and fourteen after the 
Transcript . Modeled on its two predecessors, the Herald took on 

1 New York Transcript, April 29, 1836. 

2 Exerting Transcript, March ro, 1834. 

3 New York Transcript, Septe mb er 6, 1834. 

4 Ibid*, September 4, 1834. 
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so distinctive a character during the thirty-one years of Bennett’s 
editorship that the contribution which he made to American 
journalism will be considered in a separate chapter. 

The phenomenal success of the first penny papers — the Sun, 
the Transcript , and the Herald — resulted in a number of others 
in New York, all of which proved short-lived. Among them were 
the Man, the Crisis, the Bee , the Irishman, the True Sun, the 
Citizen , the Serpent , and the Light I The most novel of these 
undertakings was a penny paper for women, the Ladies’ Morning 
Star , established by William Newell on April 23, 1836. Two 
years earlier an attempt had been made to provide a penny paper 
for women, when in the fall of 1834 the Woman was established, 
under the editorship of some one who adopted the name of “Ann 
Oddbody.” “There is a paper Man published,” wrote the editor 
in the first issue; “why shall not a paper Woman be also seen daily 
in the city of Gotham? ” 2 Apparently the paper was short-lived, 
for no copies of it seem to have survived. 

The purpose and appeal of the Ladies 7 Morning Star were set 
forth in the prospectus and in the first editorial thus: 3 

The Ladies’ Morning Star will sustain the character of a 
Literary Moral Newspaper, which it shall be the endeavor of the 
proprietor to enrich with every variety that may improve and 
adorn the female mind, enlarge and strengthen the understanding, 
purify the soul, and refine the senses. . . . 

The Ladies’ Morning Star will advocate the just claims and 
rights of that class of young women who live by their daily 
labor 

The manifest propriety of married ladies, in particular, practis- 
ing great carefulness against admitting into their families publica- 
tions deficient in decency, morals, and usefulness, few, if any, will 
deny. Papers have indeed been presented to their patronage, 
wanting some of these attributes, and more especially in that of 
delicacy, which ought not to be carelessly disregarded. Interest 
may have prompted some proprietors of papers, to publish what 
their better judgment would condemn. It is therefore a proper 
tribute of respect to themselves and families, that such should be 
excluded; and that mothers should practise a prudential caution 

1 Sun, March 27, 1834, and Morning Herald , July 22, 1835. 

* Quoted in the New York Transcript, October 4, 1834. 

3 Ladies 1 Morning Star , April 23, 1836. 
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in the admission of papers to their daughters, without due ex- 
amination of their character. 

In an editorial on ‘’Police Reports 77 in the initial number, the 
editor took exception to the way in which such news was pre- 
sented in the other penny papers. He wrote: 1 

The manner in which many of the daily occurrences of the police 
department have been communicated to the public, is not in 
keeping with our opinions of propriety, or calculated to subserve 
any valuable moral purpose. That some portions of the police re- 
ports, as given in the penny journals, are useful to citizens, we do 
not pretend to deny, as they contribute to guard the unsuspect- 
ing against the arts of the vicious, to promote vigilance in the 
unwary, and to expose to deserved opprobrium the incorrigibly 
wicked. Thus far we commend them. But to chronicle every 
story of the vices, associated with the names of those miserable 
and degraded beings, who are lost to all sense of femenine [sic] 
modesty and virtue, is apparently a work of supererogation, and 
ought better be witheld; as the disgusting details of infamy can 
never convert the wretched victims of vice into virtuous women, 
and is calculated to shock the delicacy of the virtuous, to plant the 
burning blush of shame on the cheek of the “pure in heart,” and to 
prostrate the honourable feelings of the chaste of one sex , by an 
exposure of the frailties of its unworthy members, by means of 
the corrupt devices and mrworthy arts of the other. 

Police court news, accordingly, was not entirely excluded but 
occupied less space than in the other penny papers. It was not 
treated in humorous fashion, and objectionable details were elimi- 
nated. A similar policy was pursued with reference to the 
Robinson- Jewett trial, which took place shortly after the paper 
began publication. The editor made it the subject of a series of 
editorials, in which he pointed out the lessons to be learned from 
the vicious lives of the two principals. In an effort to interest his 
women readers, he published articles on “female operatives,” as 
women workers were termed, on “female character,” and on 
“female education/ 7 These articles and editorials were written 
in a heavy style suggestive of the imitators of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and were scarcely calculated to appeal to the average woman 
reader of the classes from which it might expect support. The 
oppressively moral tone of these articles and editorials also de- 
T Ladies? Morning Star, April 23, 1836. 
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tracted from the popular appeal that such a paper might have 
made. At the end of three months, the Ladies' Morning Star 
could boast a circulation of only 2000 copies. 

The character of its advertising was as unexceptionable as that 
of its news. Although advertisements of patent medicines were 
not completely excluded, those that were printed were not ob- 
jectionable. Nevertheless, one of the readers felt it necessary to 
warn the editor to be “careful to exclude all ‘pills’ — i.e. ad- 
vertisements, which is the principal thing that destroys the repu- 
tation of the ‘ penny press.' " 1 The editor evidently construed 
this letter as a reflection on his patent medicine advertising, for in 
reply he wrote, “it must be remembered by our correspondent, 
that the pill speculation is a profitable one, for its agents as well as 
for the press; that by inserting such advertisements, or some ad- 
vertisements, the paper alone can be supported, and without them 
no paper can live.” 2 In short, he regarded even advertising of 
nostrums as defensible, on the ground that, if other advertising 
was not available, a penny paper could not live without such sup- 
port. 

In attempting to publish a daily paper exclusively for women, 
the editor was obviously in advance of his time. He could attract 
neither readers nor advertisers. Although he pointed out the ad- 
vantages of his paper as an advertising medium, New York mer- 
chants apparently objected to advertising in a paper intended ex- 
clusively for women. To meet this objection, after a six months’ 
struggle, the editor proposed a change in the name. He wrote: 

Many mercantile gentlemen of high and honorable standing, 
have objected to inserting their advertisements in our paper, on 
account of what they consider the singularity of its name, and 
express their conviction that if its title were altered, and if it were 
called simply “The Morning Star,” without the prefixture of the 
word “Ladies’,” it would not only obtain a much more extensive 
subscription, but also ten times the amount of advertising patron- 
age, which they even promise to ensure us, if the change be made. 

The chang e in title was made, but the character of the paper wa 
not altered. It still aimed to be “a moral daily paper,” the pui 
pose of which the editor set forth in his characteristic style thus: 

1 Ladies’ Morning Star, July 29, 1836. 2 Ibid., July 30, 1836. 

1 Ibid., September 17, 1836. 4 Ibid., December 22, 1836. 
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The objects of the Morning Star are, to inculcate sound moral 
principles, to induce veneration oi religion, and encourage the 
practice of vertue; to promote a taste for literature and mental 
culture; to excite attention to honest industry and economy; the 
improvement of the physical, moral, and pecuniary condition of 
the operative classes, male and female; a hatred of vice in all its 
forms; to ameliorate the social conditions of our fellow citizens; 
to disseminate sound sentiments, calculated to make mankind 
better and, consequently, happier; and withal to present to the 
public a paper containing all the most important nervs of the 
day, in a condensed form, always clothed in such language, and 
dictated by such a spirit, as will justify its introduction into every 
family, without alarming the most refined delicacy. In short, a 
paper that will exert a happy moral influence upon the community, 
free from the taint of opinions and sentiments calculated to corrupt 
the affections and to deprave the heart, and one that will improve 
and enlarge the mind in moral principles, in literature, and in 
mental and physical science. To this effect, private quarrels, 
notices and advertisements of immoral exhibitions, and improper 
medicines, will be excluded. 

The change of name, however, failed to win sufficient circulation 
or advertising to warrant the paper’s continuance. 

Notwithstanding its lack of success, the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger declared that the Sun, Transcript , and 
Ladies' Morning Star “were the three penny papers in New York, 
which, for vigor and diversity of talent, are superior to any of the 
large papers in that city, and decidedly so to any in this”; and 
“that for correctness of general news, soundness of logic, and ex- 
tent and variety of knowledge, these papers are not equalled by 
any large papers in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Balti- 
more.” 1 

The popularity of the first three penny papers in New York 
soon led to similar publications in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. In Boston the first successful paper of this type was 
the Boston Daily Times , an evening paper, which appeared on 
February 16, 1836. It was modeled on the New York penny 
papers in size, contents, and method of distribution. Police court 
reports constituted the major part of the local news. News from 
other parts of the country and from abroad consisted largely of 

1 Public Ledger y September 2, 1836. 
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stories of crime, accidents, and criminal trials, clipped from other 
papers. No political news or political editorials were printed. In 
an editorial in the first issue, the editor professed a desire to exert 
a moral influence through his paper. “ However little influence 
we may be able to exert/ 7 he wrote, “ that little, we humbly trust, 
will be found on the side of morality and virtue, and will tend to 
aid the march of general improvement, refinement, good order, 
and good fellowship. 75 1 Desiring, also, to make his little paper 
“a welcome guest in every family/ 7 he urged that penny papers 
like his own “take in all cases a respectable stand 77 and “strive 
rather to be good than to be popular” 2 A few months later he 
again discussed editorially the responsibility of the press as an 
influence for good or for evil: 3 

The newspapers of this country, at the present juncture, hold 
the “ balance of power 77 between virtue and vice. On them rests 
the responsibility, if the morals of the community grow worse in- 
stead of better. The country is now ripe for reform, or for degra- 
dation, just as the current is turned. Let editors now come up 
to the work. Let them forget their political predilections, and 
strive for a time to give such a tone to public sentiment as shall 
make men wiser, better, happier. It is an object worthy of their 
highest ambition. 

In spite of these excellent sentiments, the editor announced in 
the first issue of the Times that, “as soon as circumstances will 
permit, we shall employ a Police Reporter and a News Collector, 
who, in their respective departments, will add much to the value 
and interest of the Times, as far as regards local intelligence. 77 4 
The publication of police court news in the Times called forth 
criticism from the other Boston papers. The editor of the 
Spectator wrote: 5 

They [the penny papers] are doing infinitely more to promote 
licentiousness, and corrupt our youth, than they are doing good. 

No paper is more guilty in this respect, than the Daily Times, 
of this city. And it owes no little of its popularity to this very 
fault; and no one who regards good morals, should patronize it, 
(and we may say the same of other penny papers). 

In speaking of any crime, it appears to be the object of the 

1 Boston Daily Times , February 16, 1836. 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., May 4, 1836. * Ibid., February 16, 1836. ' 

s Quoted in Boston Daily Times , October 18, 1836. 
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Times to turn away the thoughts from sin, and to create a laugh, 
and even sympathy for the criminal. 

In a letter to the Gazette , “A Parent” complained that “the 
honest father, who truly cares for the present and future interests 
of his children, had rather see them in their graves while pure in 
innocence, than dwelling with pleasure upon these [police] reports, 
which have grown so bold, as to demand some check on their 
licentiousness.” 1 Replying to these criticisms, the Times asked 
if “A Parent” would prefer to have children remain ignorant of 
crime and its consequences, and defended its position thus: a 

For our own part, we are confident that the publication of 
Police Reports is one great means of prevention of crime. There 
are very many, even of the more degraded of the recipients of the 
bounty of the Commonwealth, who dread more the appearance of 
their names in print, than the worst severities of their pu nis hment 
We have had many opportunities for observing this fact at Police 
Court, and we think we cannot be mistaken. 

What the Times considered news was shown by the editor’s 
complaint that “never was there a more plentiful scarcity of the 
article by which editors live. . . . there are not £ horrid murders/ 
‘ awful catastrophes/ or c melancholy accidents 7 enough, to make 
up a common string of newspaper pearls.” 3 In the absence of 
such news, the Times published in turn the “Awful Disclosures” 
both of Maria Monk and of Rosamund Culbertson, who were then 
attracting widespread attention by their alleged sensational ex- 
periences while inmates of Roman Catholic convents. 4 It cen- 
sured the New York papers because they were “all striving to 
outdo each other in horrible surmises relative to” the Robinson- 
Jewett murder “ for the want of something more important to feed 
the morbid appetite of the public.” 5 Nevertheless, it devoted 
much space to the trial of Robinson, practically the whole of one 
issue being given over to the first day’s report of the testimony, to 
the exclusion of considerable advertising. Its reports of the trial, 
the Times explained, were obtained “conjointly with the New 
York Sun.” 6 Clearly the paper followed the example of the 

1 Quoted in Boston Daily Times , October io, 1837. 

3 Boston Daily Times, October 10, 1837. 3 IbidL, March 12, 1836. 

4 Ibid February 22-26, 1836, and March 9-14, 1836. 

s Ibid., ApiS ±6, 1836. 4 Ibid., June 4, 1836. 
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New York penny papers In serving Its readers with sensational 
reading a plenty. 

That its sensationalism bore immediate fruit is evident from the 
rapid increase in circulation. In Its eleventh issue it claimed the 
largest circulation of any paper in Boston. Within a month after 
its appearance, it laid claim to 8000, and within four months, to 
12,000. To print so large an edition, it secured a double-cylinder 
Napier press capable of running off 2500 copies an hour — the 
first press of its kind in New England, as the Times proudly an- 
nounced. 1 A little later it published a two-column cut of its new 
press. “In Charlestown, Roxbury, Salem, Lynn, Lowell, Worces- 
ter, New Bedford, and many other towns/’ the Times reported, 
“we have regular carriers, who circulate great numbers, and w T e 
believe the paper is read by nearly the entire population of these 
places.” 3 At the same time it claimed a larger circulation than 
any other three dailies in Boston and more than all the large daily 
papers combined. Like the other penny papers, it adopted the 
“London plan ” of selling directly to carriers. 3 It resented, how- 
ever, the charge made by a contemporary of Bangor, Maine, that 
it was “hawked about the streets.” The papers, it explained in 
answering the charge, were “sold by regular carriers, mostly to 
regular customers,” and it employed “no boys but . . . good, hon- 
est, substantial men to cany it, who make it a regular business, 
and who make their calling every way unobjectionable.” 4 
Like the New York penny papers, the Boston Daily Times 
printed much advertising of patent medicine, some of which was 
of an objectionable type. It defended this practice thus: 5 

Some of our readers complain of the great number of patent 
medicines advertised in this paper. To this complaint we can 
only reply that it is for our interest to insert such advertisements 
as are not indecent or improper in their language, without any 
inquiry whether the articles advertised are what they purport to 
be. That is an inquiry for the reader who feels interested in the 
matter, and not for us, to make. It is sufficient for our purpose 
that the advertisements are paid for, and that, while we reserve 
the right of excluding such as are improper to be read, to the ad- 
vertising public we are impartial, and show no respect to persons, 

1 Boston Daily Times , May 21, 1836. 3 Ibid., July 12, 1836. 

* Ibid., March 4, 1836. * Ibid., February 23, 1836. 

* Ibid., October 11, 1837. 
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or to the various kinds of business that fill up this little world of 
ours. One man has as good a right as another to have his wares, 
his goods, his panaceas, his profession, published to the world in 
a newspaper, provided he pays for it. 

Always “neutral in politics/ 7 the Times made the proposal, then 
considered novel, that, “if either or both parties wish to obtain 
the use of our advertising columns in order to disseminate their 
political doctrines or dogmas, they can have them by paying the 
customary fee 77 ; 1 and, when criticized for the suggestion, declared 
it could “see no impropriety in the offer/’ for “we advertise for 
individuals and associations of every kind, and why not for a 
political party? 77 2 

The Boston Daily Times continued until April 23, 1857, whenit 
was purchased by the proprietors of its chief rival in the Boston 
penny field, the Herald , which had been established on August 31, 
1846. 

The first successful penny paper in Philadelphia, the Public 
Ledger , was begun on March 25, 1836, a month later than the 
Boston Times , by three former compositors on the New York Sun, 
William Swain, A. S. Abell, and A. H. Simmons. Its editor, 
Russell Jarvis, who had received his training under Duff Green of 
the United States Telegraph, continued in his position for fifteen 
years, although during all that time he resided in New York City. 
In its first issue the Public Ledger announced that it had “secured 
the services of a police reporter and a collector of news, and it is 
hoped that their exertions will impart to its columns additional in- 
terest. 77 5 In its police reports and its stories of crime and criminal 
trials, the Ledger followed in the footsteps of its penny contempo- 
raries. Criticized by the other Philadelphia papers for its police 
court stories, the Ledger defended itself by declaring that “the 
fear of exposure in such publications has saved more than one 
young man from the watch house at night, and a criminal ex- 
amination in the morning, and thus arrested him in the road to 
ruin/ 7 and it spoke of these reports as “a terror, to deter such 
young men from violating the laws. 774 Furthermore, it insisted 
that “ a very salutory influence has been produced by us, in pub- 
lishing the names of individuals who cared little for exposure 

3 TUd., October 23, 1838. 

4 Ibid., April 11, 1836. 


1 Boston Daily Times , October 22, 1838. 
3 Public Ledger, March 25, 1836. 
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before his honor, John Swift, Esq. [the Mayor, acting as magis- 
trate] and some one or two dozen people who could forget every 
thing as soon as they left the office.” 1 

The Ledger gave its readers a liberal amount of crime news, a 
single early issue containing two murder stories from the New 
York, penny papers, two other murders from St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Norfolk, Virginia, papers, an account of a stabbing match 
from the New York Herald, and one of a “ daring attempt to rob 
from a Charleston, South Carolina, paper, together with a report 
of “more Indian Massacres.” 2 It printed full accounts of the 
Robinson-Jewett murder taken from the New York Transcript, 
followed by a detailed report of the trial of Robinson, and seven 
long editorials on the trial. 3 In discussing the causes of “ the im- 
pression that crime has multiplied,” the editor attributed the ap- 
parent increase in the amount of crime to “the multiplication of 
newspapers, and the augmented facilities of intercourse between 
different parts of the country,” and referred to the growing tend- 
ency of newspapers to “play up ” crime news. He wrote: 4 

Formerly, crimes were not always known beyond their im- 
mediate vicinity. Now, a crime in the remotest settlement of 
Ar kans as is soon carried, by the press, through steam boats, and 
rail roads, to every dwelling in the Union. This multiplication 
of newspapers creates competition among publishers, to provide 
for the gratification of readers; whence every crime is described 
in strong colors, and is made a theme of impassioned eloquence. 

American newspapers in general were not held in high esteem 
by the editor of the Public Ledger. He declared editorially that 
they were “contemptible” because partisan, “corrupt” in that 
“they must cater for the public taste,” and lacking in independ- 
ence for fear of losing advertising. In a number of editorials on 
the American press printed during the first year of the Public 
Ledger, he wrote: 

Our own opinion, and an opinion founded on an extensive ac- 
quaintance with it in every one of the states, is that with some 
few exceptions, the character of the American press is very 
contemptible. With a very few exceptions, it is destitute of 

1 Public Ledger, July 26, 1836; cf. August 22, 1836. 

3 Ibid., April 14, 1836. 3 Ibid., June 14-21, 1836. 

« Ibid., April 29, 1836. 
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talent, independence, liberality or honesty. With a few excep- 
tions, it is a mere tool for the dissemination of particular views, 
or the support of local or personal interests. 1 

The press in our country is venal and corrupt beyond that of 
any other free country. It is immeasurably behind that of France 
in dignity, candor, truth, knowledge, deep investigation and bold 
averment; indeed inferior in every thing which a free press ought 
to be. It is far behind that of England in bold and fearless ex- 
position of error, defence of right and denunciation of wrong. 
Why is this? Because in neither country does the press conde- 
scend to flatter prejudices; because in each, the editor dares to 
teach and scorns to follow. But in our own country, most editors 
are seekers of patronage, and governed by the corrupt and cor- 
rupting principle that they must cater for the public taste ; and too 
large a portion of the public, unwilling to endure disagreeable 
truth, address corrupting appeals to the pecuniary interests of the 
editors. 2 

... if an editor attacks any abuse upon which any of these 
fragments [merchants, real estate men, ship owners, etc.] fatten^ or 
proposes any thing for the general good, which any one of these 
fragments, with its vision circumscribed within its own small 
circle, blindly construes into opposition to itself, he is at once as- 
sailed wdth the cry of stop my paper; I shall hereafter advertise in 
some other * 

His own conception of the function of a newspaper editor, he sel 
forth thus: 4 

The post of an editor is a post of high responsibility. His pur- 
pose ought to be to instruct, to improve the world; not to take it 
as he finds it, and as he finds it, to direct it to his own views or 
private interest. His duty is to assail prejudices, for the purpose 
of correcting them; not to flatter, for the purpose of profiting by 
them. His duty is to hold up folly and vice to ridicule and scorn; 
not to treat them tenderly if they have money in their pockets, 
for the purpose of buying their patronage. The editor who will 
' be frightened from his duty by the cry of “ stop my paper ” or who 
will withold one stroke of the lash from any back that deserves 
it, in hope of obtaining an advertisement or a subscriber, is a 
venal pandar. He is in the market; his services are for sale to 
any body or any cause, and the highest bidder may obtain him. 

1 Public Ledger , August 13, 1836. 2 Ibid., April 20, 1836. 

* Ibid., September i, 1836. 4 Ibid., April 20, 1836. 
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Editorially, as the above quotations indicate, the Public Ledger 
was stronger than any of the other penny papers. It published 
regularly editorials of some length, and discussed a variety of sub- 
jects of general interest, such as intemperance, gambling, prize 
fighting, lynching, and dueling, as well as various local “nui- 
sances/ 5 In its first issue it declared that it would give no place 
to “political discussions involving questions of merely partizan 
character,” but “ on all political principles and questions involving 
the common good/ 5 would “speak freely, yet temperately ; and 
added that, “in seeking this object, it will have especial regard to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the laboring classes, 
the great sinew of all civilized communities/ 5 1 Evidently the 
editor felt it incumbent upon him to defend the penny press and to 
attack the partisanship of the old established papers, for seldom 
did a week go by, during the first two years of the Public Ledger's 
existence, without editorial discussion of the new type of jour- 
nalism and of the old. The Public Ledger believed that the 
honor of the invention 55 of the penny press was “ due to one of the 
most distinguished men in the British Empire, Lord Chancellor 
Brougham/ 5 head of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, because that organization had been responsible in 1832 for 
the publication of the Penny Magazine . 2 

In the rapidity with which the Public Ledger attained a very 
large circulation, it repeated the history of the other penny papers. 
At the end of its first eight months, the circulation was 10,000, 
which it claimed was from five to ten times that of any of 
the “Mammoth Dailies ” of Philadelphia; 3 and, within eighteen 
months of its establishment, it printed a statement under its 
“masthead 55 to the effect that it circulated 20,000 copies a day. 4 
For the first six months it was printed on a hand press; then a 
Napier press “propelled by steam 55 was secured; and, shortly 
after it entered upon its second year, a double-cylinder Napier 
press was installed capable of printing 3000 sheets an hour. 5 The 
Public Ledger was circulated on the “London plan/ 5 because, as it 
explained, “this is the only manner in which a publication of the 
kind, furnished at so low a price, can be sustained/ 5 6 


1 Public Ledger , March 25, 1836. 

3 Ibid., November 26 and December 7, 1836. 
s Ibid., March 27 and April 10, 1837. 


3 Ibid., March 27, 1837. 

4 Ibid., July 1, 1837. 

6 Ibid., May 27, 1836. 
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Like the other penny papers, also, the Public Ledger printed 
much patent medicine advertising, and in defense of this practice 
declared that “we do not indorse for the disease-dispelling potency 
of any of these drugs . . . such things are matters of opinion, 
about which the community are competent to decide.” 1 It also 
laid down the rather unusual principle that, “if a patent medicine 
be deleterious whoever has a better can expose the imposition, and 
advertise his own.” 2 Its general advertising policy it announced 
in these words: 3 

Our advertising columns are open to the “public, the whole 
public, and nothing but the public.” We admit any advertise- 
ments of any thing or any opinion, from any persons who will 
pay the price, excepting what is forbidden by the law's of the land, 
or what, in the opinion of all, is offensive to decency and morals. 
... We do not hold ourselves responsible for any thing which ap- 
pears in them, with the limitations already mentioned. . . . 

Our advertising is our revenue, and in a paper involving so 
many expenses as a penny paper, and especially our own, the only 
source of revenue; and we get our living honestly by permitting our 
advertising columns to be a stage for the whole public to act upon, 
we excluding actors unlicensed by the law of morals or the law of 
the land. 

The first successful penny paper in Baltimore, the Sun , estab- 
lished in 1837, was an offshoot of the Philadelphia Public Ledger , 
for it was published by A. S. Abell & Company, the head of which 
retained his interest in the firm of Swain, Abell, and Simmons, 
founders of the Public Ledger . In its initial number, issued on 
May 17, 1837, it expressed a desire to reach the young people of 
the city, since “very few of this numerous body of young men 
have access to the large daily papers in our cities. . . . the prices 
for which these papers are furnished” being “yet beyond the 
reach of a numerous portion of our population, and more espe- 
cially of the young.” 4 “While its cheapness shall place it within 
reach of the poorest artisan or laborer,” continued the editor, “we 
shall endeavor to furnish the merchant and manufacturer with the 
earliest and most useful information relating to their respective 
interests.” It also proposed to be neutral in politics. 5 

1 Public Ledger , September 23, 1836. 2 Ibid, 3 Ibid. 

4 Sun , May 17, 1837. 5 Ibid . 
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We shall give no place to religious controversy nor to political 
discussions of merely partisan character. On political principles, 
and questions involving the interests or honor of the whole coun- 
try, it will be free, firm and temperate. Our object will be the 
common good, without regard to that of sects, factions, or parties; 
and for this object we shall labor without fear or partiality. 

Its contents, arranged in four columns on each of the four pages, 
were not unlike those of the other penny papers. Police court 
news was treated humorously, and such topics as drunkenness and 
gambling were discussed in editorials, which, as in the case of the 
Public Ledger , were a regular feature. Political topics were com- 
pletely absent from its editorials. The Sun, in reviewing its first 
year, explained its success thus : 1 

We think the chief cause of our success, is the free and fearless 
manner in which w T e have proclaimed our sentiments, the candor 
with which we have at all times opened our Columns, without 
respect to politics, to such communications as in our humble 
opinion may with propriety appear in a newspaper, and the 
caution with which we have abstained from indulging in the vul- 
garity and bitterness of party rancour. 

Within nine months of its establishment, the Sun claimed that 
“scarcely a mechanic in Baltimore does not read the Sun,” and 
asserted that its circulation was nearly 11,000, “more than triple 
the circulation of any paper in Baltimore.” 2 At the end of the 
first year, it had a circulation of 12,000, which, it said, was ex- 
ceeded only by those of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and of the 
New York Sun . 3 Both its circulation and its advertising were on 
a strictly cash basis, and even its yearly advertisers were required 
to pay quarterly in advance. Like the other penny papers, the 
Sun placed no restrictions on advertisers, as it explained to a sub- 
scriber who stopped his paper because “too many pills” were 
advertised : 4 

. . . the advertising columns belong to the public, and any one 
has a right to use them for any purpose that is not illegal or im- 
moral, provided they comply with our terms. We are not re- 
sponsible for any thing contained therein. Our views and senti- 
ments are to be found under the editorial head. 

1 Sun, May 16, 1838. 2 Ibid., February 16, 1838. 

, » Ibid., May 16, 1838. 1 1 bid., March 7, 1838. 
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From the beginning it carried a considerable amount of patent 
medicine advertising, some of which was objectionable. 

As a result of the sensationalism of these early penny papers, 
w T e have the first instance in .American journalism of the creation 
by newspapers of widespread interest in a sordid murder case, 
and in the subsequent trial of the alleged murderer. In New 
York City on April io, 1836, Helen Jewett, an inmate of a house 
of ill-repute, was found murdered in her room, and a young clerk, 
Richard P. Robinson, who had been a resident of New York for 
only a few years, was charged with the crime. Obviously neither 
of the persons concerned occupied a position in society that would 
warrant the press of the day in giving much space or prominence 
to the murder. In fact, before the advent of the cheap popular 
papers, the crime and the trial would have been dismissed briefly 
by the New York papers, and would have remained practically 
unnoticed by the newspapers in other cities. But to the Sun , the 
Transcript, and the Herald, competing sharply during their early 
years for popular favor, this murder afforded an opportunity to 
carry sensationalism to the greatest length that it had ever 
attained. 

By giving detailed stories of the crime and of the persons in- 
volved, the three penny papers of New York, with a combined 
circulation of at least 50,000, were able to arouse popular interest, 
not only in the metropolis, which then had a population of about 
250,000, but also in the neighboring cities in which the papers cir- 
culated. James Gordon Bennett went to the scene of the crime, 
interviewed the woman who had discovered the murder, and 
wrote for his paper, the New York Herald , then less than a year 
old, a verbatim report of the interview in the first person. To 
satisfy the curiosity of readers who had been unable to secure 
copies of the Herald on the first two days following the crime, he 
reprinted the stories that had appeared in these issues. The cir- 
culation of the Herald in the next ten days increased from four or 
five thousand a day to from ten to fifteen thousand. 1 Both the 
Sun and the Transcript did their best to equal the Herald in their 
reports of the crime. 

By the time that the trial of young Robinson began, nearly two 
months later, the three penny papers had succeeded in arousing so 

1 Herald , April 21, 1836. 
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much popular interest that, according to the Transcript , “an im- 
mense multitude which had collected in the avenues, passages, 
and round the city hall (despite the extremely wet and boisterous 
weather) rushed in and literally jammed every nook and comer 77 
of the large court room. 1 The three penny papers outdid them- 
selves in reporting verbatim the sordid testimony, fi llin g colu mn 
after column of their small sheets, to the exclusion of other news. 
When Sunday intervened, after the first three days of the trial, the 
Transcript went to the length of issuing a Sunday “extra/ 7 in 
which fifteen of the twenty-four columns were devoted to the 
testimony of the preceding three days; the other nine columns 
were given up to advertising. 2 Again, on the following Wednes- 
day, the Transcript announced that “An extra will be published 
at this office at an early hour this morning, containing a full report 
of the trial of Robinson from its commencement to its close, with 
a synopsis of the speeches of the counsel and the charge of Judge 
Edwards. 7 7 3 The Herald devoted practically its entire issues dur- 
ing the trial to detailed reports of the testimony. 

In Boston, the Times had declared, just after the murder, that 
“ the New York papers, for the want of something more important 
to feed the morbid appetite of the public, are all striving to outdo 
each other in horrible surmises relative to the late Thomas street 
murder 77 ; nevertheless it devoted over twelve columns out of its 
sixteen to a report of the opening of the trial, which it had secured 
“conjointly with the New York Sun” and apologized to ad- 
vertisers for omitting their advertisements to make room for this 
lengthy report. 4 The Boston Daily Evening Transcript , on the 
other hand, then one of the smaller and cheaper papers, refused to 
print the testimony, on the ground that it was “unmeet for every 
eye, and may be purchased by those who have an appetite for such 
garbage, of the penny newsmen, for a cent/ 7 3 In Philadelphia, 
the Public Ledger gave its readers full reports of the trial, after 
having reprinted a column and a half of the murder story from the 
New York Transcript . It also published seven editorials on the 
trial, and later in several editorials defended its course in criticiz- 
ing the judge and the verdict. 

1 New York Transcript , June 5, 1836. 3 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., June 8, 1836. 4 Boston Daily Times, June 6, 1836, 

s Daily Evening Transcript, June 6, 1836. 
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The exploitation of this crime and trial by the first penny 
papers, not only in New York but in Boston and Philadelphia, 
marked the culmination of their effort to attract readers by a 
degree of sensationalism hitherto unknown in American journal- 
ism. Having once discovered the possibility of increasing circula- 
tion by such means, they were not slow to continue such sensa- 
tional methods whenever occasion offered. The inevitable in- 
fluence on the public of the excessive publicity given to criminal 
cases like the Robinson- Jewett murder, was pointed out by the 
New York Courier and Enquirer in the following editorial, pub- 
lished immediately after the close of Robinson's trial: 1 

In general, it may be said, that the moment a wretch commits, 
or is supposed to commit a murder, he becomes the hero of popu- 
lar imagination. His likeness appears in the windows of print 
shops; his dress, features, actions and manners, are carefully de- 
scribed in the public prints, as if he were some great public bene- 
factor. . . . 

That this growing sympathy in favor of all sorts of criminals, 
and this habit of mailing their crimes, as it were, illustrious, by 
conferring fictitious importance on the perpetrators, are calcu- 
lated to diminish our abhorrence of crime and encourage its com- 
mission, will appear obvious to all those who look into their hearts. 

In a word, the success of the earliest cheap, popular papers in in- 
creasing their circulation by “playing up” news of crime, created 
the problem of the treatment of such news in American jour- 
nalism. 

The success of the penny papers in four of the largest cities of 
the country, brought about a new condition in the economics of 
newspaper publishing. Since, under the system of cash sales to 
carriers at the rate of 67 cents a hundred copies, the management 
of a penny paper received only two thirds of a cent a copy, it is 
obvious that such a paper, in order to make any profit, would have 
to obtain a much larger proportion of its total income from ad- 
vertising than was the case with papers that sold for six cents a 
copy, or $10 a year. Thus, the New York Transcript pointed out 
that it depended “mainly for support upon . . . advertising pat- 
ronage,” 2 and that, so far as its circulation was concerned, it made 

1 Morning Courier and New York Enquirer , June io, 1836. 

2 New York Transcript, May 25, 1836. 
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“little or nothing on the paper. 7 ’ 1 As the penny papers enlarged 
their pages, the readers paid less and less toward the total cost of 
producing the paper, and the advertisers paid more and more. 
With the reduction of the price to one cent, therefore, began a 
situation in newspaper publishing wherein the financial success of 
a paper is almost entirely dependent on advertising. 

Thus, by 1840 the penny papers, suggested by the success of 
cheap periodicals in England, and having as their principal fea- 
tures h um orous police court stories and reports of criminal trials 
imi tated from English newspapers, had become well established in 
the United States. By eliminating political news and political 
editorials, and by substituting for them entertaining and sensa- 
tional news, with editorials on such “moral 77 topics as intemper- 
ance and gambling, they were able to secure almost immediately 
circulations greater than those of all the “respectable six-penny 
papers 77 combined. Distributed on the so-called “London plan, 77 
with both circulation and advertising on practically a cash basis, 
they demonstrated the possibility of sound financial management 
in newspaper publishing. Sold on the streets for one cent, or 
delivered by carriers for six cents a week, they were within the 
reach of everybody. For the first time in the world was demon- 
strated the possibility of appealing successfully to large masses 
of the population by cheap “tabloid 77 newspapers, edited so as to 
make the strongest possible appeal. 

1 New York Transcript , May 18, 1836. 



CHAPTER VII 


JAMES CORDON BENNETT AND THE NEW YORK 

HERALD 

Of the founders of the first penny papers, James Gordon Bennett 
was the only one who was an experienced journalist. He had 
been a newspaper writer and editor almost continuously during 
the fifteen years since his arrival in America from his native Scot- 
land, until, in 1835, he began the publication of the Morning 
Herald. After a short experience on the Courier of Charleston, 
South Carolina, he went to New York, wrote for several papers, 
and became associate editor successively of Major M. M. Noah’s 
New York Enquirer and of Colonel James Watson Webb’s Courier 
and Enquirer. As Washington correspondent for these papers, he 
came to know the leading figures of the National Capital, and 
wrote bright, gossipy letters in marked contrast to the first rather 
feeble correspondence from Washington. He also reported sev- 
eral c rimin al trials that, because of the prominence of the persons 
involved, were of more than usual interest. At various times pre- 
vious to 1835, he had edited three papers of his own: one a Sunday 
paper, another a two-cent presidential campaign paper, and a 
third, the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian , a political organ of the pre- 
vailing type. Thus, before launching the Herald , he had come to 
be recognized as a reporter, correspondent, and editorial writer of 
ability, familiar with politics and political leaders in Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York. As a result of his experiences, he 
apparently was disgusted both with political methods and with 
partisan journalism. 

When, accordingly, he returned to New York in 1835, Bennett 
decided to cast in his lot with the new, cheap, politically independ- 
ent press. He is said to have applied to Day for a position on the 
Sun , but, as Wisner, Day’s partner, objected to the extra expense 
involved in employing Bennett, nothing came of the matter. He 
then approached Horace Greeley with a proposal to join him in 
starting a newspaper, but Greeley declined. 1 He decided, there- 
fore, to start a penny paper of his own. With $500 and the aid of 

1 Paxton, James. Life of Horace Greeley , p. 117. 
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a firm of printers who also printed the Transcript , he launched the 
Morning Herald on May 6, 1S35. The Herald's business and edi- 
torial office was one basement room, where its founder, seated at 
an improvised desk and counter consisting of a plank resting on 
two flour barrels, wrote news and editorials, received advertise- 
ments, and transacted all the business of the paper. 1 At first 
glance, the paper he produced did not appear to differ in size or 
contents from its two penny predecessors, the Sun and the Tran- 
script. The first and last of the small four-column pages con- 
tained reprint, with some advertisements on the fourth page; the 
two inside pages were filled with editorials, local, domestic, and 
foreign news, more reprint, and advertising. The style, however, 
of editorial and news writing was more sprightly than that of its 
rivals, and showed the hand of an experienced journalist. In his 
salutatory, Bennett explained that, as there were about 150,000 
persons in New York City who glanced at newspapers every day, 
with only 42,000 copies of daily papers to supply the demand, 
there must be room for at least 20,000 or 30,000 copies of the 
Herald . His general policy he outlined thus in the initial issue: 2 

We sh all support no party — be the organ of no faction or 
coterie, and care nothing for any election, or any candidate from 
President down to Constable. We shall endeavor to record facts, 
on every public and proper subject, stripped of verbiage and color- 
ing, with comments when suitable, just, independent, fearless, and 
good tempered. 

After this introductory bow to the public, the Herald did not begin 
regular publication until May 11. 

Realizing at once that, in order to succeed in the face of com- 
petition from the other two penny papers, the Sun and the 
Transcript , he would have to appeal to a wider circle of readers, 
Bennett announced in his second issue that he would cover a 
larger field of local news than police and criminal courts, upon 
which these other papers relied for much of their news. He 
wrote: 3 

The broad relief which the lively Herald will afford to the dull 
business air of the large morning papers, will naturally induce 

1 Parton, James. Famous Americans , p. 277. 

2 Morning Herald, May 6, 1835. s Ibid., May 11, x 835. 
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every patron of the former to take in a copy of the latter, so as to 

diversify and exhilerate the breakfast table. 

But amusement and agreeableness are not our sole aim. We 
shall give a correct picture of the world — in Wall street — in the 
Exchange — in the Police Office — at the Theatres — in the 
Opera — in short, wherever human nature or real life best dis- 
plays its freaks and vagaries. 

In contrasting his own paper with his rivals, he again emphasized 
the wider appeal that he sought to make: 1 

The small daily papers around us were solely directed to mere 
police reports, melancholy accidents, or curious extracts. They 
indicated no mind, no intelligence, no knowledge of society at 
large. The larger [papers] were many of them without talent and 
without interest. There was plenty of room, therefore, for a cheap 
paper managed on our plan, calculated to circulate among all 
ranks and conditions; to interest the merchant and man of learn- 
ing, as well as the mechanic and the man of labor. 

The circulation of the Herald , he wrote shortly after, was “ dif- 
fused among all classes — but principally among the business and 
commercial, private families, and men of leisure/’ and he added, 
“in this respect it differs from the other small daily papers.” 2 
In a word, Bennett sought to create a penny paper that would 
be read both by subscribers to the “sixpenny” dailies, the dull 
contents of which he sought to supplement in the livelier 
Herald , and by the masses, to whom he proposed to furnish sen- 
sational but more varied reading matter than did the other 
penny papers. 

As his rivals had made police court reports their leading feature, 
Bennett promptly denounced their treatment of such news as 
“trash,” and declared in his first issue that “we shall exclude all 
such folly from our columns; and only trouble our readers with 
that species of reading when there is something interesting or use- 
ful to relate.” 3 Nevertheless, within a few weeks, he advertised 
at the head of his editorial column for “a Police Reporter, of 
genius and education,” adding that “none need apply unless he 
can report with far more taste and judgment than those of the 
Sun and Transcript.” 4 These police reporters he had character- 

1 Morning Herald , May 20, 1835. 3 Ibid., May 26, 1835. 

3 Ibid., May 6, 1835. 4 Ibid.. June 16, 1835. 
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ized as “dirty police scavengers, from the lanes and alleys of 
London 57 that “ought to be put a stop to in this land of yet good 
and uncontaminated taste in newspaper reading. 77 1 Police court 
reports began to appear in the Herald the day following the publi- 
cation of the advertisement. They were not, however, written in 
the humorous vein of the other penny papers, for, as Bennett 
later explained, “ our reporters are some of the best in the city — 
gentlemen of taste and refinement, not indulging in those low 
scenes so vulgarly described, that too often disgrace the columns 
of the small papers generally. 17 2 

As features to attract a larger clientele than police court reports 
were likely to do, Bennett included in the Herald comments on 
financial conditions in Wall Street, “ theatrical chit chat, 77 pointed 
editorial paragraphs, a greater variety of local news, and the 
latest foreign intelligence — all made readable by the personal 
note given to them by the editor. The Wall Street news and 
comment, which appeared as a regular department after June 13, 
1835, were written by Bennett himself and soon came to be recog- 
nized as a distinctive contribution to daily journalism. As a re- 
sult of these “elaborate reports of the operations in Wall street, 
the state of the Money market, and the fluctuations in ex- 
changes, 77 Bennett claimed that there was “not a person in busi- 
ness in the lower part of the city that does not read the Herald 
every day 77 ; that “every bank, every insurance company, every 
broker, take it in 77 ; that “some of the banks indeed, take half a 
dozen copies every morning 77 ; and that he even “had orders for 
the Herald from several of the banks in the West. 77 3 

That there was room for the new paper is shown by the fact that 
within six weeks after its appearance its circulation was nearly 
7000 a day. “At the end of the first three months of its exist- 
ence, 77 as Bennett wrote, “the receipts of the Herald pay its 
expences, a fact which never happened before in any newspaper 
enterprise, 77 and the “advertising patronage is equal to that of the 
Transcript, and close at the heels of the Sun. 77 4 A few days after 
the editor of the Herald had thus boasted of his prosperity, the 
plant at which it was printed was completely destroyed by fire, 
and the paper was compelled to suspend publication for nineteen 

1 Morning Herald , June 8, 1835. 

3 IUd., August 7, 1835. 3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid. 
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days, just when its rival, the Sun , was increasing its popularity by 
printing the “Moon Hoax.” 

Undismayed by this disaster, Bennett secured a new office on 
Broadway, installed a Napier press, and as sole proprietor brought 
out his paper on August 31, with the title of the Herald instead of 
the Morning Herald. “We are again in the field,” the editor pro- 
claimed, “larger, livelier, prettier, saucier, and more independent 
than ever.” “In every species of news,” he continued, “the 
Herald will be one of the earliest of the early.” 1 Bennett’s de- 
scription of his paper as lively, saucy, and spicy is evidence of the 
type of appeal that he was seeking to make. Coupled with this 
feature was the strong personal note in everything that he wrote. 
He preferred the pronoun “I” to the editorial “we.” He wrote 
constantly of the remarkable success of the Herald and of his great 
mission as its editor. He printed letters from readers condemn- 
ing and praising his policies, and announced that he received over 
a hundred of these letters in three days. 2 Typical of the personal 
element that he injected into his columns is the following account 
of his method of editing the paper: 3 

The Herald alone knows how to dish up the foreign news — 
or indeed domestic events, in a readable style. Every reader — 
numbering between thirty and forty thousand daily — acknowledge 
[sic] this merit in the management of our paper. We do not, as 
the Wall-street lazy editors do, come down to our office about 
ten or twelve o’clock — pull out a Spanish segar — take up a 
scissors — puff and cut — cut and puff for a couple of hours — 
and then adjourn to Delmonico’s to eat, drink, gormandize and 
blow up our cotemporaries. We rise in the morning at five 
o’clock — write our leading editorials, squibs, sketches &c., be- 
fore breakfast. From nine till one we read all our papers, and the 
original communications, the latter being more numerous than 
those of any other office in New York. From these we pick out 
facts, thoughts, hints and incidents, sufficient to make up a 
column of original spicy articles. We also give audience to visi- 
tors — gentlemen on business — and some of the loveliest ladies 
in New York, who call to subscribe — God bless them. At one, 
we sally out among the gentlemen and loafers of Wall-street — 
find out the state of the money market — return, finish the next 
day’s paper — dose every piece of business requiring thought, 

1 Herald, August 31, 1835. 3 Ibid., July 27, 1836. 

3 Ibid., August 16, 1836. 
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sentiment, feeling or philosophy, before four o’clock. We dine 
moderately and temperately — thank God for his mercies — read 
our proofs — take in cash and advertisements, which are increas- 
ing like smoke — and close the day by going to bed always at ten 
o’clock, seldom later. 

That’s the way to conduct a paper with spirit and success. 

Bennett wrote grandiloquently of the great reform that he pro- 
posed to bring about through his paper, and compared himself as 
reformer and innovator wdth the greatest geniuses and prophets 
of all ages. Characteristic of his attitude are the following ex- 
cerpts from editorials appearing during the summer of 1836: 1 

I go for a general reformation of morals of mariners. I 
mean to begin a new movement in the progress of civilization and 
h uman intellect. I know and feel I shall succeed. Nothing can 
prevent its success but God Almighty, and he happens to be en- 
tirely on my side. Get out of my way, ye drivelling editors and 
drivelling politicians — “l am the voice of One crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make his path 
straight.” 

Every great reformer in the world has been objected to as I have 

been Zoroaster, Moses, Socrates, Seneca, Luther, were all 

considered madmen. Why should not I? 

I speak on every occasion the words of truth and soberness — I 
have seen human depravity to the core — I proclaim each morn- 
ing on fifteen thousand sheets of thought and intellect, the deep 
guilt that is encrusting over society. What is my reward? I am 
called a scoundrel — a villain — a depraved wretch — a base 
coward — a vile calumniator — a miserable poltroon. These 
anonymous assassins of character are leagued and stimulated by 
the worst men in society — by speculators — by pickpockets — 
by sixpenny editors — by miserable hypocrites — whose crimes 
and imm oralities I have exposed, and shall continue to expose as 
long as the God of Heaven gives me a soul to think, and a hand to 
execute. 

My great purpose is to upset — reform — knock up — and 
revolutionize the impudent, blustering, corrupt, immoral Wall 
street press. 

In announcing his sudden decision to increase the price of the 
Herald, to two cents, he wrote in a similar characteristic strain: 2 

1 Herald , July 20, 22, and 27, and August 12, 1836. 3 Ibid., August 19, 1836. 
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After the usual quantity of reflection which I give any thing s 
I have come to the determination to advance the price of the 
Herald to two cents per copy to every subscriber and pur- 
chaser in the city or country. With my usual rapidity of 
thought and action, the new arrangement goes into effect TO 
DAY. There are Napoleons of the press, as well as of the camp. 

... I mean to avail myself of the high value the public very 

properly put on my labors, and I shall do so I want to be rich 

— I shall be rich. . . . 

I am determined to make the Herald the greatest paper tnat 
ever appeared in the world. The highest order of mind has never 
yet been found operating through the daily press. Let it be tried. 
What is to prevent a daily newspaper from being made the great- 
est organ of social life? Books have had their day — the theatres 
have had their day — the temple of religion has had its day. A 
newspaper can be made to take the lead of all these in the great 
movements of human thought, and of human civilization. A 
newspaper can send more souls to Heaven, and save more from 
Hell, than all the churches or chapels in New York — besides 
making money at the same time. Let it be tried. 

When telling his readers, early in 1837, of the new quarters that 
were being prepared for the paper, he thus dilated on the success 
of the Herald , which he said was then worth $100,000, and on his 
great mission as its editor: 1 

This success [of the Herald] has undoubtedly arisen from the 
entire novelty which I have infused into the daily press. Until 
this epoch of the world, the daily newspaper press has been a mere 
organ of dry detail — uninteresting facts — political nonsense — 
personal squabbles — obsolete rows — tedious ship news — or 
meagre quotations of the market. I have changed all this. I 
have infused life, glowing eloquence, philosophy, taste, sentiment, 
wit and humor into the daily newspaper. . . . Shakespeare is the 
great genius of the drama — Scott of the novel — Milton and 
Byron of the poem — and I mean to be the genius of the daily 
newspaper press. 

That Bennett fully appreciated the advertising value of keeping 
himself and his affairs before his readers, is indicated by the way 
in which he reported the assaults made upon him. In waging his 
journalistic war on the “ respectable, sixpenny, Wall street pa- 
pers” Bennett charged some of the editors with using their news 

1 Herald, February 28, 1837. 
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and editorial columns to advance their speculative stock opera- 
tions in Wall Street. As a result of such charges made in the 
Herald , Colonel Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer , early in 1836, 
knocked Bennett down in Wall Street and beat him with his cane. 
In his account of the affair published in the Herald , Bennett de- 
scribed how Colonel Webb had cut a slash in his head, and 
went on to say, a the fellow, no doubt, wanted to let out the never 
failing supply of good humor and wit, which has created such a 
reputation for the Herald , and appropriate the contents to supply 
the emptiness of his own thick skull.” 1 Again, less than four 
months later, when Webb attacked him a second time, he de- 
scribed the encounter fully and commented on it thus: 2 

As to intimidating me, or changing my course, the thing cannot 
be done. Neither Webb nor any other man shall, or can, intimi- 
date me. I tell the honest truth in my paper, and leave the con- 
sequences to God. Could I leave them in better hands? I may 
be attacked, I may be assailed, I may be killed, I may be mur- 
dered, but I never will succumb. I never will abandon the cause 
of truth, morals, and virtue. 

The attitude of the Courier and Enquirer and of the Journal of 
Commerce toward Bennett and the Herald is indicated by the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from these papers, as reprinted by Bennett in 
the Herald: * 


(From the Courier and Enquirer) 

At the request of individuals, under circumstances which for- 
bid us listening to the promptings of our own feelings, we are 
compelled, for the first time, to soil our columns with an allusion 
to a beggarly outcast, who daily sends forth a dirty sheet in this 
city under the title of The Herald . 

(From the Journal of Commerce) 

That little dirty penny paper the Herald , whose Editor, if he got 
his deserts, would be horsewhipped every day. . . . 

Later in the same year Bennett was attacked in his office by the 
manager of the Bowery Theater, because he had espoused the 
cause of the manager's wife, from whom the latter had become 

1 Herald , January 21, 1836. 3 1 lid., May 10, 1836. 

3 Ibid., May 13, 1836. 
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estranged, and because he had opposed in the Herald a benefit 
performance for the manager. 

Despite his promises to work a great moral reform through his 
paper, Bennett’s avowed purpose of making the Herald lively, 
saucy, and spicy led him to publish much material of a highly ob- 
jectionable kind. Besides exploiting news of crime and cri mi nal 
trials, like the Robinson- Jewett case, he published reports of 
private scandals, often without giving the names of those in- 
volved. In connection with these stories of scandal and vice, he 
sometimes promised to make astounding disclosures, but, as these 
revelations seldom appeared, his critics asserted that he used such 
threats to extort blackmail. Semi-fictitious stories of illicit sex 
relations were featured on the front page in place of reprint or of 
other general reading matter, commonly used in that position by 
other papers. This emphasis on salacious material extended even 
to the Herald's treatment of biblical and religious subjects, includ- 
ing church services and revival meetings, to a degree that was re- 
garded by many persons as blasphemous. Thus the Herald was 
far more sensational than the other cheap, popular papers, and 
Bennett was vigorously denounced for its indecency. 

Protests against the objectionable character of the Herald cul- 
minated in the so-called “Moral War ” waged on Bennett and on 
his paper by most of the newspapers in New York and by some 
papers in other cities. The attack was begun late in May, 1840, 
by Park Benjamin in his Signal . Major Noah in his Evening Star 
and Colonel James Watson Webb in the Courier and Enquirer , 
under both of whom Bennett had served, joined in the denuncia- 
tion and rallied to their support, not only other New York papers, 
such as, Journal of Commerce , the Express , the Star , the Commer- 
cial , and the American , but also the Philadelphia North American 
and the Boston Advertiser J Bennett was charged with indecency, 
blasphemy, blackmail, lying, and libel. The Herald was declared 
unfit to be read by self-respecting men and women. Advertisers 
and subscribers were urged to withdraw their support. Hotels, 
clubs, and reading rooms were requested to exclude the paper. 
All respectable persons were encouraged to ostracize Bennett com- 
pletely. These denunciations of Bennett and the Herald ap- 
parently met with considerable approval from the moral and 

1 Courier and Enquirer, June 3, 4, and 5, 1840. 
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religious elements in the community. Other persons attributed 
the attacks to jealousy of the success of the Herald on the part of 
competing papers. If Bennett s own statements as to the 
Herald's circulation were accurate, the “Moral War ” affected in 
a marked degree the popularity of the paper. When the attacks 
began, the Herald claimed that it printed 17,000 copies daily and 

19.000 of the weekly edition. 1 Two years later, the daily circula- 
tion was 14,460, and that of the weekly, i2,24o. 2 Five years later, 
a sworn statement of circulation gave the daily as 12,000 and the 
weekly as 12, 000. 3 In fact, the daily edition did not again reach 

17.000 until 1844, a presidential campaign year; and the weekly 
did not begin to approach 19,000 until 1850. 4 

In spite of the large circulation and advertising patronage 
of the Herald and the recognized enterprise of its editor in secur- 
ing news, neither Bennett nor his paper ever outlived the bad 
reputation resulting from the character of its contents and from 
these vigorous attacks, during the first half dozen years of its 
existence. 

A much less serious fault of Bennett’s, but one that disgusted 
persons of sensibility and tended to strengthen the unfavorable 
opinion of him and of his paper, was the lack of good taste he 
evinced in exploiting in the columns of th e Herald the intimate de- 
tails of his personal life. The announcement of his approaching 
marriage, just after the “Moral War” began, his description 
of the bride, and later the accounts that he wrote of his wife and 
their infant son, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., were unparalleled 
in American journalism. The signed announcement of his ap- 
proaching marriage, which appeared in the editorial column on 
June 1, 1840, began thus: 

TO READERS OF THE HERALD 

Declaration of Love — Caught At Last — Going To Be Married 
— New Movement in Civilization 

I am going to be married in a few days. The weather is so 
beautiful — times are so good — the prospects of political and 
moral reform so auspicious, that I cannot resist the divine instinct 
of honest nature any longer — so I am going to be married to one 
of the most splendid women in intellect, in heart, in soul, in 

r Herald , May 30, 1S40. 3 New York Herald , December 16, 1851. 

3 New York Herald, July 2, 1845. 4 Ibid., December 16, 1851. 
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property, in person, in manners, that I have yet seen in the course 
of my interesting pilgrimage through human life. 

I cannot stop in my career. I must fulfil the awful destiny 
which the Almighty Father has written in broad letters of my 
life against the wall of Heaven. I must give the world a pattern 
of happy wedded life. 

This lack of taste and reticence undoubtedly stimulated interest 
among the less critical of his readers and led many persons to read 
the Herald out of curiosity to see -what the editor would do and 
say next. 

Bennett was too shrewd a journalist, however, to depend en- 
tirely on sensational news and on his personal affairs to attract 
readers. Lacking inclination and character to assume editorial 
leadership, he turned to news as a means of outdoing his com- 
petitors. He was the first American editor to realize the wide- 
spread interest in society events, and from the earliest years of the 
Herald he printed accounts of important social affairs in New 
York and at Saratoga, then a fashionable watering place. His 
purpose in printing society news he set forth characteristically 
thus: 1 

No one ever attempted till now to bring out the graces, the 
polish, the elegancies, the bright and airy attributes of social life. 

. . . Our purpose has been, and is, to give to the highest society of 
New York a life, a variety, a piquancy, a brilliancy, an originality 
that will entirely outstrip the worn out races of Europe. . . . 

Instead of giving names in full in society news, he printed only the 
first and last letters of the names, separated by dashes, a method 
that, no doubt, added to popular interest. However little New 
York society may have relished having their receptions and balls 
described in the tasteless manner in which the Herald treated such 
events, they feared to incur the displeasure of an editor who had 
it in his power to abuse and ridicule them if they refused him or his 
reporters admittance to these affairs. Philip Hone, prominent 
business man, philanthropist, and social leader, recorded in his 
diary in 1840 that, on the occasion of a fancy dress ball given by 
the Brevoorts, an old New York family, there appeared “a man 
in the habit of a knight in armour, — a Mr. Atree, reporter and 


1 Herald, March 17, 1837. 
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one of the editors of an infamous penny paper called the * Her- 
ald/ ” and continued the entry: 1 

Bennett, the principal editor, called upon Mr. Brevoort to ob- 
tain permission for this person to be present to report in his paper 
an account of the ball. He consented, as I believe I should have 
done under the circumstances, as by doing so a sort of obligation 
was imposed upon him to refrain from abusing the house, the 
people of the house, and their guests, which would have been done 
in case of a denial. But this is a hard alternative; to submit to 
this kind of surveillance is getting to be intolerable, and nothing 
but the force of public opinion will correct the insolence. . . . 

Nine years later, in 1849, Bennett devoted practically the whole 
first page of the Herald to an account of a fancy dress ball at 
Newport, Rhode Island, with a description of the costumes. 2 

In other fields Bennett showed a more commendable enterprise. 
His reports of financial affairs in Wall Street were the first at- 
tempt to cover adequately that important department of local 
news. In 1838 he went abroad on the return trip of one of the 
first two steamships to cross the Atlantic, and arranged for foreign 
correspondents in the leading European capitals. In 1841 he 
undertook to establish a corps of Washington correspondents, at a 
weekly cost of $200, who were to furnish the Herald with daily re- 
ports of the doings of Congress. His plans, however, miscarried 
for the time being, because the President pro tern, of the Senate 
refused to admit Bennett’s correspondents to the reporters’ desk 
in the Senate Chamber, thus perpetuating the monopoly enjoyed 
by representatives of the Washington papers in reporting the 
proceedings of the Senate. Commenting on what he called the 
“ atrocious folly” of the presiding officer of the Senate, Bennett 
claimed that it was “ caused by the selfish and malign influence of 
the Washington newspapers, in order to maintain a monopoly of 
Washington news, and to rob the public treasury, under the color 
of public printing.” 3 He promised to give in the Herald “ a daily 
report and circulation to these debates, better and more compre- 
hensive, without asking a cent of the public treasury.” 

Another innovation in news-gathering was begun by Bennett in 

1 Diary of Philip Hone , vol. ir, p. 13. 

3 New York Herald } September 3, 1849. 

* Quoted in Pray’s Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and His Times } pp. 289-90. ■ 
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1839 when he undertook to report fully the annual meetings in 
New York of the national religious societies, known as the “anni- 
versary meetings. 53 Although thousands of members of various 
denominations throughout the country contributed to the funds 
of these organizations, comparatively brief accounts of the meet- 
ings had been given in the secular press before the Herald began 
to report them. Largely because of the unsavory reputation of 
the editor and his paper, the clergy and the laity interested in 
these anniversary meetings resented the publication of their pro- 
ceedings in the Herald. But, as usual in such cases of opposition, 
Bennett persisted in his course, and other newspapers followed the 
Herald's lead in reporting the meetings. 

The enterprise of the Herald in covering important sporting 
events was illustrated in 1845 by the manner in which it handled 
the news of a race between horses representing the North and the 
South. The day before the event, the paper printed on the front 
page a two-column advance account with two-column “cuts 33 of 
the horses. Eight “competent reporters and writers, 33 according 
to the Herald , were assigned to cover the race, and four extra edi- 
tions were issued, one at eight o’clock in the morning and one 
after each of the three heats. 1 

In order to outdo his rivals, Bennett maintained news boats to 
meet incoming ships and chartered special trains to secure foreign 
news from ships that came to Boston. He also ran pony expresses 
from Washington when the importance of the news warranted 
them. By spending money freely on such enterprises, the Herald 
was frequently able to publish news ahead of its competitors. 

The successful operation of the electric telegraph in 1844 was 
proclaimed by the Herald as marking a new epoch in journalism. 
Of the effect on newspapers of the new invention, he made this 
prediction: 2 

.... the mere newspapers — the circulators of intelligence merely 
— must submit to destiny, and go out of existence. That jour- 
nalism, however, which possesses intellect, mind and originality, 
will not suffer. Its sphere of action will be widened. It will, 
in fact, be more influential than ever. The public toind will be 
stimulated to greater activity by the rapid circulation of news. 
The swift communication of tidings of great events, will awake in 

1 New York Herald, May 12 and 13, 1845. 3 Ibid., May 12, 1845. 
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the masses of the community a keener interest in public affairs. 
Thus the intellectual, philosophic and original journalist, will have 
a greater, a more excited, and more thoughtful audience than ever. 

At the time this was written, the Herald was getting news from 
Mexico a day or two ahead of the United States mail, by running 
expresses from New Orleans in conjunction with the Crescent of 
that city. 1 Within five years of the successful demonstration of 
the telegraph, Bennett pointed out in the Herald the effect that it 
had had on the Washington newspapers, in lessening their im- 
portance as purveyors of congressional and governmental news. 
In 1849, he wrote: 2 

By means of the electric telegraph the local advantages of the 
Washington papers are transferred to this metropolis, and the su- 
perior enterprise and pecuniary means of the journals here will en- 
able them to turn these advantages to the best account. Next 
session of Congress, we mean to show what can be done in this 
respect. We will give telegraphic reports of congressional debates 
and proceedings which will defy competition, and fully satisfy the 
whole country. As for official or semi-official information to be 
obtained at Washington, we will be able to give it here, and 
diffuse it throughout the country, before the indolent papers in 
that remote village have printed it in their columns. 

As matters stand there, no newspaper can exist in Washington 
without receiving the wages of corruption from Congress, in the 
shape of jobs and gratuities. 

Bennett not only foresaw the value of the telegraph to news- 
papers but made liberal use of it in securing news. A year before 
these editorial comments appeared, the Boston Evening Transcript 
had called attention to the fact that in one issue of the Herald ten 
columns of telegraphic news had been published, including the 
Governor’s message, “ markets from various quarters, legislative 
proceedings, Mexican news, and Congressional proceedings . . . 
including a long report of Mr. Calhoun’s anti-war speech,” and 
added “who would have believed such a thing possible five years 
ago? ” 3 

In the matter of illustrations the Herald was also a leader. As 

1 New York Herald , May 2, 1845. 2 Ibid., June 11 and 17, 1849. 

3 Evening Transcript, January 7, 1848. 
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early as its first year, when a disastrous fire swept through the 
business section of New York, the Herald printed a two-column 
wood-cut of the ruins of the Merchants Exchange and a two- 
column map of the burned district. 1 Three years later, when the 
Canadian Rebellion centered in the vicinity of Niagara Falls, the 
Herald printed a map of “ The Seat of War.” 2 Bennett has been 
credited with being the first American newspaper editor to use a 
war map, but that distinction probably belongs to Zenger, who, 
in 1733, printed in his New-York Weekly Journal a map of the 
habor and fortifications of Louisburg. 3 Besides illustrations 
of news events, the Herald in 1839 published a three-column 
cartoon of an election procession, in which the participants were 
humorously portrayed. 4 The most ambitious of the Herald's 
attempts at pictorial journalism appeared in 1845, on the occasion 
of the “Grand Funeral Procession in Memory of Andrew Jack- 
son.” This large wood-cut, the work of Thomas W. Strong, a 
New York wood engraver of note, filled the whole first page and 
'part of the second. When the editors of rival newspapers charged 
that this cut was “faked ” from previously printed illustrations of 
Queen Victoria’s coronation procession, the Croton Water Cele- 
bration, and President Harrison’s funeral procession, Bennett 
published a letter from Strong to prove that the wood-cut had 
been made especially for the funeral of General Jackson. 5 A year 
and a half later, the Herald eclipsed this achievement by issuing 
an eight-page pictorial annual containing a variety of wood-cuts, 
such as, scenes in the Mexican War, a cartoon, and pictures of an 
actor and an actress in the parts that they were then taking on the 
New York stage. 6 In view of the fact that the making of wood- 
cuts was a slow, laborious, and expensive process, Bennett de- 
serves great credit for his enterprise in pictorial journalism. 

In organizing and managing the news-gathering of the Herald , 
Bennett had an unusually able assistant in Frederic Hudson. 
Hudson at the age of seventeen joined the staff of the paper early 
in its career, when Bennett had but one other assistant. He soon 
showed marked proficiency in getting news, particularly that per- 

1 Herald , December 21, 1835. 2 md., January 5, 1838. 

3 New-York Weekly Journal, December 24, 1733. 

4 Herald, November 5, 1839. 

$ New York Herald, June 25 and 30, 1845. 6 Ibid., December, 26, 1846. 
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taining to shipping. Bennett came to depend on him and eventu- 
ally made him managing editor, a position that he held for many 
years. No£ a little of the Herald's success in securing news more 
promptly and more fully than its rivals was due to Hudson's 
enterprise. After thirty years of service on the Herald , he retired 
in 1866 to his old home in Concord, Massachusetts. Although 
now best known as the author of the first comprehensive history 
of American journalism, which was published in 1873 under the 
title, J ournalism in the United States from i6go to 1872, Hudson 
was recognized by his contemporaries as the outstanding manag- 
ing editor of his day. 

When, in 1845, the Herald was ten years old, its circulation, 
according to a sworn statement of Bennett's, was about 12,000 on 
week days, approximately 7000 on Sundays, and 12,000 for the 
weekly edition — “the largest aggregate circulation/ 5 it boasted, 
“ of any journal in the civilized world. 5 ’ 1 To print editions of this 
size, four double-cylinder presses were required, two for the daily 
and two for the weekly. The capacity of the presses used for the 
daily edition was 5000 an hour. Twenty compositors were em- 
ployed to set type and sixteen hands to work the presses. The 
editorial staff consisted of thirteen editors and reporters, including 
Bennett himself. The weekly expenses of the paper ran from 
$1400 to $1600, and the receipts from circulation and advertising 
were said to average from $2000 to $3000 a week. 2 In 1849 
printing plant of the Herald was increased by the addition of a 
Hoe type-revolving cylinder press with a capacity of from 11,000 
to 12,000 an hour. 3 This press was made necessary by the in- 
crease in circulation from about 12,000 daily in 1845 to over 
33,000 in 1849. 

From the beginning of its career, the Herald published objec- 
tionable advertising of patent medicines and of quack specialists, 
as did the other cheap papers. When, in the summer of 1836, 
one of the readers, a broker, complained about the advertisements 
of a maker of patent medicines, Bennett answered him thus: 4 

Send us more advertisements than Dr. Brandeth does — give us 

higher prices — we’ll cut Dr. Brandeth dead — or at least ctirtail 

1 New York Herald , July 3, August 15 and 20, 1845. 

3 Ibid., May 5 and August 27, 28, and 30, 1845. 

3 Ibid October 26, 1849. 4 Ibid., June 26, 1836. 
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his space. Business is business — money is money — and Dr. 
Brandeth is no more to us than Mr. “ Money Broker.” If he does ' 
not like this proposition, he may cut and run. We*permit no 
blockhead to interfere with our business. 

A few weeks later another reader took exception, in these words, 
to the advertising of quack doctors: “I say that people have haa 
a great passion for your paper, but they have lately begun tc 
grumble, because you are crowding your first page full of quack 
doctors 5 advertisements, which are getting to be so indecent that 
the ladies do not pretend to look on that side of the paper. 55 1 To 
this complaint Bennett made no reply, nor did he change his pol- 
icy as a result of it. Nine months later, however, he had some 
business disagreement with Dr. Brandeth, of whom the broker 
had complained, and thereupon threw out the doctor’s patent 
medicine advertisement and denounced him. “Our purpose, 55 
Bennett wrote in the Herald , “is to warn the public throughout 
the whole country, from being any longer deceived and cheated 
by the quackeries of this most impudent charlatan Brandeth , 55 3 
and later he said, “without a doubt Brandeth is the most super- 
lative quack that ever appeared in the world. 55 3 

Bennett did not escape censure from other New York news- 
papers for the character of the advertising in the Herald. “The 
Herald, 55 wrote Raymond in the New-York Times in 1852, “is 
the recognized organ of quack doctors, . . . having a virtual mo- 
nopoly of this business, it compels the doctors to pay double price 
for their advertisements. 55 4 Greeley, commenting in 1863 on Ben- 
nett’s circulation claims, wrote in the Tribune , “Much the larger 
portion of that circulation is in houses of infamy, in gambling- 
hells, and in grog-shops and drinking saloons of the lowest char- 
acter, to whose owners and frequentors no advertisements except 
those which are admitted nowhere but into the columns of The 
Herald , are of the slightest interest or importance, 55 5 and again he 
referred to some of the Herald advertisements, including “per- 
sonals, 55 as being such as “no decent paper publishes. 55 6 

Bennett in the ’40s adopted three radical innovations with ref- 
erence to advertising in the Harold . First, he eliminated ah illus- 

1 Herald , July 20, 1836. * Ibid., March 25, 1837. 

3 Ibid., March 29, 1837. 4 Hew York Times, July 17, 1852. 

s New-York Tribune , February 16, 1863. 6 Ibid. } February 18, 1863. 
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trations and large display type from the advertising columns. 
Besides improving the typographical appearance of the paper, 
this change was designed to put all advertisers on an equal footing, 
by preventing any of them from using striking display devices. 
Second, he decreed that no advertisement should be taken for in- 
sertion for a period of more than two weeks, and at the close of 
1845 he went still further by announcing that “no advertisements 
will be taken for more than one day, or for one insertion, payment 
to be made at the delivery of it over the counter.” Third, he de- 
cided that no editorial notices of advertisements would be pub- 
lished. Bennett had adopted the “ cash in advance ” plan for ad- 
vertisements after Day had carried it out successfully in the Sun, 
although it was not until 1836, when the Herald had been running 
for over a year, that he gave notice that, “in consequence of the 
trouble, disputes, &c., growing out of the credit system, the ad- 
vertisers in the Herald are informed that no advertisement will 
hereafter be inserted, unless paid for invariably in advance — 
yearly advertisers and auctioneers only excepted.” 1 

The largest amount of space ever taken by one advertiser in 
a single issue of a daily newspaper was probably the seven pages 
used in the Herald on May 6, 1858, by Robert Bonner to advertise 
his popular weekly periodical, the New York Ledger. To make 
room for these seven pages of advertising, it was necessary to 
double the size of the paper, thereby increasing it from eight to 
sixteen pages. 2 Since no str ikin g display was permitted in the 
Herald , most of this advertising of the Ledger consisted of an- 
nouncements like the following, set in body type, and repeated 
over and over again in each col um n, with cut-off rules, like 
classified advertisements: 

At Daylight, This (Thursday) Morning, the New York Ledger 
will be on sale at all news offices in the United States, New Jersey 
and the Sandwich Islands. 

Other forms used by Bonner in the Herald consisted of sim ilar 
repetitions of single-line statements, such as, “Ledger Out!” 
“ Cobb and the Ledger,” “Fanny Fern and the Ledger,” “ George 
D. Prentice and the Ledger.” On another occasion Bonner took 
a whole page in the Herald to give the first chapters of a serial 
1 Eeraid, June 13, 1836. 2 Ibid., May 6, 1858. 
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then beginning in the Ledger . 1 Although Bonner published no 
advertising in the Ledger , he was an extensive advertiser in 
newspapers. He used more advertising space in the Herald than 
in any other paper. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War, the Herald opposed the 
anti-slavery movement and upheld the claims of the South. 
“When the Kansas-Nebraska bill was brought forward/ 5 Bennett 
wrote in the Herald in 1858, “ about the only Northern newspaper 
that had the moral courage to come out boldly in its support was 
the New York: Herald. 55 2 The same year Bennett declared 
that, “for twenty odd years, through good and evil report, the 
New York Herald has been the only Northern journal that has 
unfailingly vindicated the constitutional rights of the South. 55 3 
That Southerners, including members of Congress, found the 
Herald much to their liking is indicated by the account given by 
Samuel Bowles of the avidity with which it was received in the 
National Capital. In one of his letters from Washington to the 
Springfield Republican , in 1859, he wrote: 4 

It is amusing to see the greed with which the Herald is snatched 
up and devoured on its earliest arrival here in the evening; and 
what is worse, to see the simplicity of these Southern fellows who 
seem to pin their whole faith upon it. Where Northern men look 
at it only for amusement, as they look at Punch or Frank Leslie , 
Southern men swallow it gravely with a sigh and a knowing 
shake of the head. 

Its avowed sympathy with the South brought the Herald into 
open opposition to outstanding Republican papers of the metro- 
polis, the Tribune , the Times , and the Courier and Enquirer , all 
of which bitterly attacked it and, in turn, were bitterly assailed 
by the Herald . 

Because the Herald had a circulation of about 100,000, and was 
read and quoted abroad, its attitude caused considerable appre- 
hension among leaders in the North. The London Times had 
for years taken the utterances of the Herald as representative 
of the substantial commercial interests of this country. It had 

1 New York Herald, May 13, 1858. 

2 Ibid., February 28, 1858. 

s Ibid., January 23, 1858. 

* S firing' field Republican, December 9, 1859. 
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quoted its editorials with approval, because the Times represented 
the business interests of England which were disturbed over the 
possible effects on the cotton trade of the controversy between the 
North and the South. Recognizing the influence thus exerted 
by the Herald , President Lincoln brought to the attention of 
his cabinet the desirability of undertaking to secure Bennett’s 
support. It was decided to make a personal appeal to him, and 
Thurlow Weed, editor of the Albany Evening Journal , was selected 
as the emissary of the Administration to approach Bennett. 
Although Weed had long been a journalistic opponent of his, he 
succeeded in impressing Bennett with the gravity of the situation, 
and the policy of the Herald was accordingly chan ged. 1 In 
appreciation of the altered attitude of the Herald , President 
Lincoln some years later offered to appoint Bennett minis ter to 
France, but the editor declined the post. 

The enterprise in news-gathering previously shown by the 
Herald was even greater during the Civil War. Anticipating the 
tension that would result in the South from Lincoln’s election in 
i860, Bennett arranged to have correspondents at important 
points in the Southern States to report developments. The 
Herald published long news stories from these correspondents in 
regard to the feeling in the South. As the crisis approached, 
maps were printed of the places where hostilities were likely to 
break out, and, throughout the war, maps were freely used in the 
Herald to illustrate the accounts of battles. War correspondents, 
provided with tents and wagons, were assigned to every army 
corps. By using every material aid, the Herald was able to report 
the progress of the war more fully than any other newspaper. 
No expense was spared to secure and forward the latest news from 
the scene of action. During the four years of the war, Bennett is 
said to have maintained from thirty to forty correspondents in the 
field and to have spent nearly $500,000 to obtain news. 2 

Long one-column headlines summarizing the news to which 
they were attached, began to appear in the Herald during the 
i860 presidential campaign, and in the course of the war grew 
longer and longer by the addition of many “ decks.” In these 
headlines developed during the Civil War, not only by the Herald, 

1 Autobiography of Thurlow Weed , Harriet A. Weed, ed. t pp. 615-19. 

3 New York Herald , June 10, 1865. 
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but by other papers, are to be found the beginnings of the present- 
day newspaper “heads.” 1 

The enteiprise of the Herald in the matter of news, maps, and 
headlines was rewarded by a large increase in circulation, for every 
one sought the latest reports from the front. No American news- 
paper did more to supply that demand than did the Herald. 

A year after the close of the war, the success of the trans- 
Atlantic cable was an epoch-making event for journalism. The 
failure of the first cable in 1857, after a few days of communica- 
tion across the Atlantic, created doubts as to the ultimate success 
of the new cable, but these w 7 ere soon dissipated. “We are now 
commencing a new era in journalism in this country,” announced 
the Herald in commenting editorially on the significance of com- 
munication by cable with Europe. 2 The importance of the cable, 
in the opinion of the Herald , lay, not only in bringing Europe and 
America into closer relation, but in making for a more concise 
newspaper style. Of this new influence, the Herald said editori- 
ally: 3 

There can be no doubt that the telegraphic communication 
with Europe will revolutionize the newspaper business on both 
continents. It will tend to produce a condensation of style in 
newspaper articles. Already we observe, since the telegraph has 
been established throughout Europe, a terseness in the writings 
of English journals which forms a strong contrast to the former 
long-winded style of the magazine school, which rendered the 
leading articles almost unendurable. The telegraph will bring us 
back to that succinct, simple and condensed method of expressing 
our ideas which prevailed in ancient times. ... It is evident that 
the extension of the telegraph system will have a very marked 
effect upon the intellectual habits of the world at large. The 
telegraph teaches us that the days of the elaborate ten-column 
articles and three-volume books have gone by. Condensation 
of words to express thought will prevail. 

George W. Smalley, for many years London correspondent of 
the New -York Tribune , brought out the same point in describing 
his experiences in sending one of the first cable messages across the 
ocean to his paper: 4 

* See reproduction of headlines in New- York Times on p. 249, infra. 

3 New York Herald , August 12, 1866. 3 Ibid,, August 11, 1866. 

4 Smalley, George W. Anglo-American Memories, p. 164. 
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Nor, in truth, did news from abroad by mail ever present itself 
with the same suddenness and authority it derived from the cable. 

It came by mail in masses. It came by cable with the peremp- 
tory brevity which arrested attention. The home telegraph was 
diffuse. It was the cable which first taught us to condense. A 
dispatch from London was not, in the beginning, more than a 
flash of lightning; and went into print as it came, without being 
“written up”; and was ten times more effective. 

Cable tolls at first were approximately five dollars a word, and 
correspondents, as Smalley went on to point out, “wasted no 
words at that price.” 1 

In 1866, Bennett sought relief from the responsibility of editing 
the Herald , which he had borne for over thirty years, and turned 
:>ver a large share of the burden to his son, James Gordon Bennett, 
Jr., then a young man of twenty-five. Although for the last five 
fears of his life Bennett was no longer in active control of the 
caper, he took a keen interest in its success under his son's direc- 
tion. The achievements of these years included the establish- 
ment of the Evening Telegram in 1867; the publication of the 
entire speech delivered by the King of Prussia at the end of the 
war with Austria, the cable tolls for which amounted to $7000; 
md the successful expedition of its correspondent, Henry M. 
Stanley, sent to find Dr. Livingstone, the traveler, who was lost 
n the heart of Africa. Bennett’s health began to fail in 1871, 
md he died on June 1, 1872, at the age of seventy-seven years. 

At the time of Bennett’s death, the New-York Tribune , which 
lad always been an opponent of the Herald , and which Bennett 
lad constantly assailed with bitterness, contained a long sketch 
>f his life with the following evaluation of his contribution to 
American journalism: 3 

It was as a collector of news that Bennett shone conspicuously. 
Editorially he was cynical, inconsistent, reckless, and easily in- 
fluenced by others’ opinions, and by his own prejudices. But he 
had an unerring judgment of the pecuniary value of news. He 
knew how to pick out of the events of the day the subject which 
engrossed the interest of the greatest number of people, and to give 
them about that subject all they could read. The quality might 
be bad, and generally was; but it suited the multitude, and the 

1 Smalley, George W. Anglo-American Memories , p. 165. 

3 New-York Tribune, June 3, 1872. 
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quantity at any rate was abundant. He had a method of impress- 
ing the importance of news upon others in his employ, which in- 
spired many w T ho served him to energetic action, some of them in 
a remarkable degree, but he inculcated no principle of correctness. 
The fact is, he was utterly indifferent to the correctness of details 
or conclusions, provided the principal event of the narrative or 
argument of the editorial was made clear and published ahead of 
all competitors. He never tolerated defeat. . . . 

He developed the capacities of journalism in a most wonderful 
manner, but he did it by degrading its character. He made the 
newspaper powerful, but he made it odious. Those who recognize 
this, whether claiming it as his admirers or admitting it contemp- 
tuously, know that his personal characteristics had everything to do 
with forming his paper. He alone made it; it was personal jour- 
nalism in all senses of the word. He associated with himself 
a few remarkable men, but they were remarkable as much in con- 
sequence of his training as from a natural aptitude for the pro- 
fession. . . . His hard early career, by embittering his nature, 
isolated him from friends, unfitted him for friendly relations with 
any one, for he suspected everybody. His conduct of The Herald 
in its early existence isolated him from society, and all his sub- 
sequent great wealth brought no oblivion for what were called his 
misdeeds. The Herald , without acquiring any principle, acquired 
some decency as it grew great, and the discredit which once at- 
tached to any man seen reading it gradually passed away; but 
it is rather a remarkable fact that Mr. Bennett personally never 
was forgiven for the scandals of his early career. 

The strength and the weakness of Bennett as a journalist were 
accurately set forth as follows by Samuel Bowles in an editorial in 
the Springfield Republican at the time of Bennett’s death: 1 

*He was a coarse and vigorous writer, but excelled more in or' 
ganization and enterprise. He was never troubled with principles, 
or accustomed to espouse and defend a cause from any far-sighted 
conviction, or faith in the nobler springs of human action. 

The character of the man has been reflected by his works. 
Under him, the Herald was the first of American papers, indeed, 
the first journal in the world, to apprehend the truth that the col- 
lection of news at any price was the first duty of journalism. This 
was the conviction and the faith which served Mr. Bennett in 
place of every other. The Herald, though fickle in politics and 
worthless in editorial judgment, thus became the symbol of news- 

1 Springfield Weekly Republican, June 7, 1872. 
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paper enterprise all over the world. This was at times unfortu- 
nate for us as a nation, for the English in the days of the Herald s 
greatness used to think that its sentiments represented the Ameri- 
can people. Even now they are not w 7 eaned from that delusion, 
and the vagaries in the tone of that journal, at which we smile, 
throw’ an Englishman into fits. But w T e must not deny to Mr. 
Bennett his place in journalism, as the great teacher and enforcer 
of the principle that in devotion to news-gathering lies at once the 
first duty and chief profit of a newspaper. Though other papers 
have in more recent years excelled the Herald in this respect, the 
first enunciation and demonstration of the principle will be 
yielded by history and popular tradition to Mr. Bennett. 

Viewing Bennett and the Herald with the perspective of nearly 
half a century, Edwin Lawrrence Godkin, in his “Random Recol- 
lections,” published in 1899 the New York Evening Post , had 
thi s to say concerning the influence on American journalism of 
both the editor and his paper: 1 

The secret discovered by the elder Bennett, from which he was 
already reaping a golden harvest when I arrived in New 7 York [in 
1856], w r as, that there was far more money to be made by catering 
to the tastes of the uninstructed, or the slenderly instructed, 
masses than to those of the educated few. . . . Bennett found there 
was more journalistic money to be made in recording gossip that 
interested bar-rooms, work-shops, race-courses, and tenement 
houses, than in consulting the tastes of drawdng-rooms and libra- 
ries. He introduced, too, an absolutely new feature, which has 
had, perhaps, the greatest success of all. I mean the plan of treat- 
ing everything and everybody as somewhat of a joke, and the 
knowledge of everything about him, including his family affairs, 
as something to which the public is entitled. LThis w T as immensely 
taking in the world in which he sought to make his way. It 
has since been adopted by other papers, and it always pays. It 
has, indeed, given an air of flippancy to American character, and a 
certain fondness for things that elsewhere are regarded as childish, 
which every foreign visitor now notices. Under its influence 
nearly all our public men are regarded as fair objects of ridicule by 
opponents. ..This is also true of most serious men, whether public 
men or not. Even crime and punishment have received a touch 
of the comic. I used to hear, at the time of which I write, 
that Bennett’s editors all sat in stalls, in one large room, while he 
walked up and down in the morning distributing their parts for 

1 Evening Post , December 30, 1899. 
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the day. To one he would say “Pitch into Greeley;” to another, 
“ Give Raymond hell; ” and so on. The result probably was that 
the efforts of Greeley and Raymond for the elevation of mankind 
on that particular day were made futile. By adding to his comic 
deportment wonderful enterprise in collecting news from all parts 
of the world, Bennett was able to realize a fortune in the first half 
century, besides making a deep impression on all ambitious pub- 
lishers. 

The steady growth of the Bennett type of journalism, which has 
ever since continued, and its effects on politics and morals are now 
at last patent. ... It is ever substituting fleeting popular passion 
for sound policy and wise statesmanship. Democratic philoso- 
phers and optimistic clergymen are naturally unwilling to admit 
that the modern press is what the modem democratic peoples 
call for, and try to make out that it is the work of a few wicked 
newspaper publishers. But the solemn truth is that it is a display 
of the ordinary working of supply and demand. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HORACE GREELEY AND THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE 

The dissatisfaction of the respectable element in New York City 
with the character and tone of the cheap, popular newspapers, 
as shown particularly in the so-called “ Moral War” against the 
Herald in 1840, together with the desire of the Whigs for a penny 
paper to represent their cause, led in 1841 to the establis hm ent by 
Horace Greeley of the New~York Tribune. Much of the news 
and of the advertising matter that appeared constantly in both 
the Sun and the Herald , was felt by many persons to render these 
papers unfit for the family circle. Moreover, both papers, al- 
though avowedly neutral in politics, were more inclined to sup- 
port the principles and representatives of the Democratic party 
than those of the Whigs. Since the Herald in 1836 had become a 
two-cent paper, and the Transcript had been discontinued in 1839, 
the Sun was the only successful penny paper in the field. Hence 
there was room for another cheap daily. 

When he undertook the publication of the Tribune , Greeley, 
like Bennett, was an experienced journalist, and, like the founders 
of most of the other penny papers, he was also a practical printer. 
After an apprenticeship of more than four years as printer on a 
Vermont weekly newspaper, Greeley went to New York in 1831 
and worked as a compositor on several metropolitan papers. In 
1832 he and another compositor set up a job printing office, with 
a capital of about $250. Their first venture in the daily news- 
paper field, as printers of the unsuccessful Morning Post , resulted 
in a loss to the firm of $50 of their meager capital. In their next 
undertaking, the printing of a weekly paper devoted to news 
and advertisements of lotteries, as well as in job printing for lotter- 
ies, Greeley and his partner were more successful, so that by 1834 
the firm considered itself worth $3000. 

With the knowledge and experience gained from these ventures, 
and with a keen interest in political and economic questions, 
Greeley decided to edit and publish a weekly paper. The New- 
Yorker, accordingly, was launched on March 22, 1834. Its con- 
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tents consisted of current literature, a digest of the week's news, 
and editorials — all selected or written by Greeley himself. The 
Sun characterized it as “most ably conducted, and unlike most 
weekly newspapers of the day — well filled with instructive 
reading matter.” 1 In selecting current literature for the A ew- 
Yorker , Greeley declared that it was his aim “ to blend the lessons 
of Science, History, Morality, and sound Criticism, as far as 
possible ” and that he had “ escaped the fashionable error of filling 
our col umn s from week to week with the buffoonery of Midship- 
man Easy and its compeers, the grovelling vulgarity of Snarley- 
yow, or the trashy though humorous absurdities of the Pickwick 
Papers /’ 2 “The temptations to fall into this mistaken course,” 
he continued, “are two-fold: a reduction of editorial labor, and a 
certainty of sailing in the popular current, and receiving large 
accessions of patronage.” Two years later he wrote of his policy, 
“we lack, or do not take kindly to, the arts which contribute to a 
newspaper sensation,” and “we have a pride in believing that 
we might at any time render our journal more attractive to the 
millions by rendering it less deserving — and that, by merely con- 
sidering what would be sought after and read with avidity, without 
regard to its moral or its merit, we might easily become popular at 
the mere expense of our own self -approval.” 3 
While conducting the New-Yorker , he wrote editorials for the 
Daily Whig , had entire charge for a year of the Jeffersonian, a 
political paper issued at Albany in 1838 by the Whig State Central 
Committee, and for six months during the presidential campaign 
of 1840, edited and published a campaign paper, the Log-Cabin . 
Thus Greeley had had a variety of journalistic experience before 
he announced in an advertisement in the Log-Cabin that, be- 
ginning on April 10, 1841, he would publish a daily paper, the 
New- York Tribune . 4 

The purpose of the “new Morning Journal of Politics, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence,” he indicated thus in the same 
advertisement : 5 

The Tribune, as its name imports, will labor to advance the 
interests of the People, and to promote their Moral, Social, and 

1 Sun , May 5, 1834. 2 New-Yorker, September 16, 1837. 

3 New-Yorker , March 21, 1839. 4 Log-Cabin , April xo, 1841. 

3 Log-Cabin , April 10, 1841. 
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Political well-being. The immoral and degrading Police Reports, 
Advertisements and other matter which have been allowed to 
disgrace the columns of many of our leading Penny Papers will be 
carefully excluded from this, and no exertion spared to render it 
worthy of the heart}" approval of the virtuous and refined, and a 
welcome visitant at the family fireside. 

Of the political purpose and policy of the Tribune , Greeley 
wrote, in his autobiographical sketches, Recollections of a Busy 
Life: 1 

I had been incited to this enterprise by several Whig friends, 
who deemed a cheap daily, addressed more especially to the 
laboring class, eminently needed in our city, where the only two 
cheap journals then and still existing — The Sun and The Herald 
— were in decided, though unavowed, and therefore more 

effective, sympathy and affiliation with the Democratic party 

My leading idea was the establishment of a journal removed 
alike from servile partisanship on the one hand and from gagged, 
mincing neutrality on the other. Party spirit is so fierce and 
intolerant in this country that the editor of a non-partisan 
sheet is restrained from saying what he thinks and feels on the 
most vital, imminent topics; wffiile, on the other hand, a Demo- 
cratic, Whig, or Republican journal is generally expected to 
praise or blame, like or dislike, eulogize or condemn, in precise ac- 
cordance with the views and interest of its party. I believed 
there was a happy medium between these extremes, — a position 
from which a journalist might openly and heartily advocate the 
principles and commend the measures of that party to which his 
convictions allied him, yet frankly dissent from its course on a 
particular question, and even denounce its candidates if they were 
shown to be deficient in capacity or (far worse) in integrity. 

In thus eschewing the three conspicuous features of all the cheap, 
popular daffies — police court news, objectionable medical ad- 
vertising, and political neutrality — Greeley was undertaking 
to establish a new typo of penny paper. 

The Tribune began under almost as humble circumstances as 
did Bennett’s Herald , Greeley entered upon the task of establish- 
ing a paper, as he afterwards said, “with no partner or business 
associate, with inconsiderable pecuniary resources, and only a 
promise from political friends to aid to the extent of two thousand 

1 Greeley, Horace. Recollections of a Busy Life , pp. 136-37. 
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dollars, of which but one half was ever realized.” 1 As editorial 
assistant he had Henry J. Raymond, a youth of twenty-one, just 
graduated from the University of Vermont, whom he employed 
at a salary of $8 a week, and who ten years later became one of 
the founders, and the first editor, of the New-Y or k Times. The 
price of the paper was one cent a copy, or sixpence a week. Like 
the other penny dailies, it was circulated on the so-called London 
plan of selling its circulation to carrier boys. 2 The Tribune 
started with less than 500 subscribers, and with an edition of 
5000 copies, of which Greeley said he “ nearly succeeded in giving 
away all ... . that would not sell.” 3 He had enough type to set 
up one issue, but no presses on which to print the paper. His 
expenses for the first week amounted to $525, and his receipts 
were $92/ 

Despite this inauspicious beginning, the Tribune's circulation 
rose even more rapidly than had those of the Sun and of the 
Herald on their inception. Within three weeks of its first issue 
it claimed 5500, and at the end of seven weeks, ii,ooo. s Owing 
to the fact that the pages of the Tribune were about four times the 
size of those of the first penny papers, it gave its readers “ a greater 
amount of reading matter daily than has ever been given for 
One Cent in any paper ever published in the World.” 6 When the 
Tribune was eight months old, Greeley explained that, although 
“our circulation is now exceeded by not more than three or four 
daily papers in the world; yet ... its circulation at our low price 
is not directly profitable to us but the reverse.” 7 In writing at 
this time to Thurlow Weed, editor of the Albany Evening Journal , 
Greeley said, “The ‘Tribune* is just beginning to draw ahead in 
spite of the absence of all party and mercantile advertising from 
its columns.** 8 From four columns of advertising in the first 
issue, the amount increased by the end of the second week to nine 
columns, and at the close of four months, to thirteen columns. 

After trying for nearly four months to manage both the editorial 
and the business departments of the paper, Greeley formed a co- 

1 Parton, James. Life of Horace Greeley , p. 158. 

2 New- York Tribune , April 10, 1841. 

3 Greeley, Horace. Recollections of a Busy Life , p. 139. 4 Ibid., p. 140. 

5 New- York Tribune , May 31, 1841. 

6 Ibid., December r, 1841. ^ Ibid. 

4 Autobiography of Thurlow Weed , Harriet A. Weed, ed., vol. I, p. 468. 
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partnership with Thomas McElrath, a practical man of affairs. 
The latter thereupon became business manager of the Tribune 
and relieved Greeley of the financial management, for which he 
had no aptitude. 1 

Invading the metropolitan field as a large, well-edited penny 
daily, the Tribune immediately aroused the hostility of the Sun and 
of the Herald , the publishers of which adopted drastic measures 
to destroy it. Tribune carriers were bribed to give up their routes; 
they were attacked and beaten by Sun newsboys at the insti- 
gation of the proprietor of that paper; they were forbidden by the 
publishers of the Sun and of the Herald to handle these papers 
as long as they continued to sell or deliver the Tribune . 2 These 
unfair attempts on the part of his rivals to crush the new paper, 
led Greeley to attack them both for such tactics and for their 
news, editorial, and advertising policies. 

Having denounced “the immoral and degrading Police Reports 
. . . which have been allowed to disgrace the columns of many of 
oux leading Penny Papers/’ Greeley proceeded to assail those 
papers for publishing detailed reports of crimes and of criminal 
trials. In an editorial on the manner in which a murder case had 
been handled by the sensational papers, he wrote: 3 

The avidity with which all the particulars attending this horrid 
butchery, the murderer’s trial, execution and the confessions, real 
or manufactured, said to have fallen from his lips, have been col- 
lected, published and read, evinces no less a depraved appetite in 
the community, than a most unprincipled and reckless disregard 
of consequences on the part of those who are willing — nay, eager, 
for the sake of private gain, to poison the fountains of public in- 
telligence, and fan into destroying flames the hellish passions 
which now slumber in the bosom of Society. We weigh well 
our words when we say that the moral guilt incurred, and the 
violent hurt inflicted upon social order and individual happiness 
by those who have thus spread out the loathsome details of this 
most damning deed, are tenfold greater than those of the wretched 
miscreant himself 

The guilt of murder may not stain their hands; but the fouler 
and more damning guilt of making murderers — of raising and 
training to their tasks men who will dare to strike the blow the 

1 Greeley, Horace. Recollections of a Busy Life , p. 140. 
a NetthYork Tribune, May 4, June 7, June 10, and August 30, 1841. 

* Ibid., April 19, 1841. 
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fear of the law perhaps restrains themselves from giving — rests 
upon their [the editors 3 ] souls and will rest there for ever. The 
wretched plea of 'the duty of the Press to Society 3 — that it is 
bound to keep the public informed of all such acts — is urged: 

— but the same hypocrites who stab the public good under this 
pretence, turn a deaf ear to the higher duties which they owe to 
the best interests of society, to the good of their fellow T -men and to 
the requirements of decent morality as Tvell as of the highest justice. 

A month later he characterized the Sun as “that depraved and 
filthy sheet, which has forced itself into a wide circulation by 
systematically pandering to the lowest appetites and most per- 
verted tastes of the community. 33 1 

With equal moral earnestness he condemned the objectionable 
advertisements in the Sun and in the Herald . In two editorials 
he denounced both papers for permitting a notorious woman 
practitioner to use their advertising columns. Excerpts frono 
these editorials read as follows: 2 

Two years ago, we (while temporarily conducting the New 
York Whig) called public attention repeatedly to the atrocious and 
abominable advertisements which then blazoned in The Sun and 
Bennett’s Herald . . . . We remonstrated against the public tolera- 
tion of such scandalous and depraving practices and the unblush- 
ing effrontery of the woman and her coadjutors of the Sun and 
the Herald in proclaiming their joint iniquity. 

This was long after the conductors of that paper [the Sun] had 
been publicly and anxiously remonstrated with and shown the in- 
iquity of publishing those advertisements. But what cared they 
for crime or misery, so long as either could fill their greedy coffers 
with gold? . . . And thus, by constant publication and puffing in 
The Sun , backed by puffing Editorials in the Herald , the dreadful 
trade of this wretch was made to thrive and gold flowed in streams 
into her den, and thence to the pockets of her newspaper accom- 
plices. 

In spite of his vigorous stand against such advertising and that 
of objectionable patent medicines, Greeley himself was not suffi- 
ciently in advance of the practices of the day to censor the ad- 
vertisements of makers of nostrums. Later in the same year he 
wrote: 3 

1 New~York Tribune, May 22, 1841. 

3 Ibid., December 20, 1841. 


Ibid., April 28 and 30, 1841. 
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A friend writes us to complain of the ingenuity of our advertisers 
in writing commendations of their medicines. He should com- 
plain to our advertisers themselves, who are not responsible to us 
for the style or language (if decent) of their advertisements, nor 
have we any control over them. 

In the matter of theaters and theatrical advertising, however, he 
took a definite position, for he declared: 1 

... we have never refused to publish advertisements of The- 
atres, though we have not sought and do not desire them. We 
have not sought them mainly because we consider the Stage, as it 
is , rather an injury than a benefit to the community — vicious, 
licentious, degrading, demoralizing. Doubtless, the Stage might 
be — perhaps has been — a pure and powerful instrument of 
civilization and refinement; but it certainly is not so now. It 
never can be, so long as each Theatre contains within its walls a 
grog-shop and a place of assignation — a sort of exchange for 
lewdness and moral death. We say nothing of the notorious fact 
that a large proportion of those connected -with the Stage are 
libertines or courtezans — a proportion much larger, we are 
confident, than can be found in any other tolerated profession. 

In two other matters involving the ethics of journalism, Greeley 
early expressed himself unequivocally. When his assistance was 
sought in a campaign to curb vice by giving newspaper publicity 
to the names of owners and landlords of questionable resorts, he 
refused, evidently because he did not consider that such matters 
were suited to a family newspaper. “This is an undertaking,” 
he wrote, “which we cannot aid through our columns; but we 
assure those who applied to us that they are right and that the 
public will justify them in the course they have resolved on.” 2 
Discussing a defense of “hoaxing” made by the Boston Mail } he 
deplored in no uncertain terms the evils of “faking.” 3 

The Mail here plainly declares that there is no difference in 
point of morality between deliberately forging a falsehood, which 
may cause infinite misery, and spreading it far and wide, and 
scribbling a fictitious tale which does not purport to be true, and 
to which no one can for a moment attach any importance. . . . 

We are having by far too much of this of late. This same 
pleasant ‘hoaxing 5 is sinking and degrading the character of the 

1 New-York Tribune , May 11, 1841. 

2 Ibid., July 30* 1841. 3 Ibid., December n, 1841. 
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newspaper press as a faithful herald of a busy world. These 
journals have already become almost the poorest authority that 
can be cited for the truth or falsehood of any statement; and, if 
the newspaper morals of the Mail are to prevail, they will soon de- 
serve all the contempt and distrust the judicious are disposed to 
bestow upon them. 

Ever ready in the columns of the Tribune to express his own 
convictions on all political, economic, industrial, and social ques- 
tions, he believed that it was the duty of an editor to take a de- 
finite stand in his editorials. In an early number of the Tribune , 
he discussed the so-called “neutrality” of the other cheap 
papers, and set forth his own ideas of an editor’s attitude thus: 1 

As regards the relative independence of avowed party and 
honestly neutral papers, we know from much experience that the 
advantage is decidedly with the former. An openly party 
paper will, nine times out of ten, speak out its honest thought; a 
neutral paper seldom or never can. If it does, it will lose sub- 
scribers at every turn. Its only safe course is to avoid political 
discussion altogether, and thus leave the most important topics 
wholly untouched. But the true, honest course for an individual 
would seem to be not to attempt Editorship until he has studied 
the great public questions of the day, and formed his opinions 
upon them; then, in coming before the public, he should frankly, 
candidly avow what these opinions are. Having done this, he is 
prepared to act with freedom and independence, and to give to his 
arguments the weight of his known convictions. 

Accordingly, he denounced the editorial policies of the “neutral” 
papers, declaring that “the professedly neutral journals of our city 
are the Journal of Commerce, Herald and Sun — each of them 
animated by the deadliest hostility to every distinctive principle 
and measure of the Whig party,” and that “no opportunity is 
omitted by either to aim a deadly blow at any plan of creating a 
National Circulating Medium, the Protection of American In- 
dustry or the Land Distribution.” 2 Against the Sun’s political 
policies Greeley wrote most vigorously: 3 

That paper, steeped as it is in the gall of Loco-Focoism, circu- 
lates over thirty thousand copies daily — equal to more than the 

1 New-York Tribune, April 26, 1841. 
a Ibid., August 27, 1841. 3 Ibid., April 16, 1841. 
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circulation of all the Whig papers in the City. Ten thousand of 
these copies are taken by as many Whigs, and it is read bv ten 
times the number. Professing entire neutrality and treating all 
pclitical topics with catlike dexterity — fur outside, but sharp 
claws beneath — it exerts a most destructive and blasting in- 
fluence throughout the whole extent of its circulation. There is 
no honesty in its management. 

Again he wrote of the Sun : 1 

The iniquity of The Sun s course consists in its suppression of 
the truth. A neutral paper ought to present both sides of the party 
questions it discusses. 

The Herald he also charged with unfairness in reporting political 
affairs with which the editor was not in sympathy. He wrote: 2 

If any one really believes that the Herald gives any thing like 
fair reports of the Debates in Congress w*e ask him to read the sub- 
stance of Mr. Botts’s remarks in any other paper, and then look at 
the wretched travesty, the shameful suppression in the Herald. 
Mr. Botts spoke an hour, and the Herald report can be read in 
one minute! This is the way Marshalls and all the anti-cabal 
speeches have been treated by that print throughout. 

•In carrying out his determination, expressed early in the career 
of the Tribune , that his “ readers shall have matter, not merely 
for a morning glance, but for an evening fireside hour if they can 
command the time/ 7 3 Greeley published reviews of books and of 
magazines, as well as some of the best current literature. Carlyle J s 
essay on Burns, Emerson’s essay on “Man the Reformer/’ and 
Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge were printed (the last named, serially) 
in early numbers of the paper, together with “the Spirit and 
Substance of all the best Lectures ” delivered in New York. 4 In 
order to provide as good a newspaper as they desired, Greeley 
and McElrath found it necessary, at the beginning of the second 
year, to increase the price to two cents a copy, as the Herald 
had done. 

Always sympathetic with the working classes, and moved by 
the hardships imposed on them by the business depression of 
1837-38, Greeley was led to consider ways and means of bringing 

1 New-York Tribune, April 29, 1841. 3 Ibid., September 14, 1841. 

3 Ibid., November 24, 1841. 4 Ibid., December i, 1841. 
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about better social and industrial conditions. Thus he became 
interested in various idealistic proposals for a greater degree of 
economic equality for all classes. One of these was the commu- 
nistic plan advocated by Charles Fourier, a Frenchman, whose 
doctrines were being popularized in the United States by Albert 
Brisbane, a well-to-do young .American, who had studied abroad, 
and who on his return to this country in 1840 had published a book 
expoun din g Fourierism. 1 Greeley accepted this form of Social- 
ism, known as “ Association/ ” ’ the policy of which was to establish 
communistic agricultural settlements called c phalanxes. He 
permitted Brisbane and a number of men associated with him 
to use, for a nominal amount, a column on the first page of the 
Tribune in which to set forth the principles of Association. 
These contributions, which took the form of letters, began in 
March, 1842, and continued, either daily or three times a week, for 
over two years. 

At first Greeley did not advocate Fourierism editorially, but, 
as the plan created interest and gained adherents, he supported 
the principles of Association. Naturally so radical a proposal for 
social reform aroused much opposition. That Greeley realized the 
unpopularity of his editorial policy in this matter, is shown by a 
letter that he wrote in August, 1842, to Charles A. Dana, then a 
young man living at Brook Farm, an experimental communistic 
settlement near Boston. He wrote: “I have encountered much 
opposition and ridicule on account of what I have published and 
the little that I have written in favor of association, and have 
shocked the prejudices of many worthy friends, some of whom 
have stopped my paper on account of this, and all been chilled in 
their friendship by my unyielding fanaticism .” 2 3 Notwithstanding 
the unfortunate effects produced by this first of Greeley’s “isms,” 
he continued for many years to support the Association scheme, 
until the failure of one after another of the communities, or 
“phalanxes,” in various parts of the country seemed to prove its 
futility. 

In an effort to put his communistic ideals into practice, Greeley 
in 1849 arranged with his partner, Mr. McElrath, to organize the 

1 Albert Brisbane was the father of Arthur Brisbane, editor of Hearst news- 

papers. 

3 Wilson, J. H. Life of Charles A. Dana , p. 42. 
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Tribune as a stock company, and to permit employees in all de- 
partments of the paper to become stock-holders. The company 
was capitalized at $100,0007 with one hundred shares of $1000 
each. Ten employees, including five assistant editors and five 
members of the business and mechanical departments, took six- 
teen shares, and the two original proprietors stood ready to sell 
some of their own stock whenever other employees wished to buy. 1 
Two years later, Greeley wrote in the Tribune that the number of 
stock-holders had increased to twelve, “including all those 
responsibly connected with its conduct, editorial, financial, or 
mechanical,” and he added that “thus the two chief proprietors 
purpose and hope in time to make still further application of 
the general principle that the workman should be his own em- 
ployer and director, and should receive the full reward of his 
labor.” By 1854 the stock-holders numbered sixteen, including 
the publisher, seven editors, four clerks, the foreman of the 
composing room, the foreman of the press-room, one compositor, 
and one pressman. 2 

In connection with the capitalization of the Tribune at $100,000, 
which was a conservative valuation, it is interesting to recall that, 
eight years before, Greeley had started the paper with only $2000. 
Mr. McElrath, on becoming a partner, had furnished $2000 more 
in order to secure a half interest. Thus, from a total investment 
of $4000, the Tribune during eight years had developed into a pro- 
perty worth $100,000. It was not the daily Tribune , however, 
that was profitable, according to Dana, who was one of the stock- 
holders. In a letter of 1854, he wrote that it had “never made a 

cent, but existed solely that something might be made on 

the weekly and semi-weekly.” 3 

In 1850 the staff of the Tribune consisted of twelve editors and 
reporters. It had three regular correspondents in Washington, 
two in California, and one each in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston. Its foreign service included four permanent European 
correspondents, two in Canada, and one each in Mexico, Cuba, 
and Central America. To produce the paper there were required 
thirty-seven compositors and thirteen pressmen, engineers, and 

1 New-York Tribune , August 30, 1850. 

2 Partou, James. Life of Horace Greeley, p. 362. 

3 Wilson, J. H. Life of Charles A. Dana , p. 128. 
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press-room workers. When a four-cylinder, type-revolving press 
was installed in 1850, at a cost of $12,000, the time necessary for 
running off the daily edition was reduced by one half. 1 

Although Mr. McElrath was a co-partner before the stock com- 
pany was organized, and afterwards held a majority of the stock, 
he did not interfere with Greeley's conduct of the paper. “Dur- 
ing the ten years or over that The Tribune was issued by Greeley 
& McElrath/ 7 wrote Greeley in his autobiography, “my partner 
never once even indicated that my anti-Slavery, anti-Hanging, 
Socialist, and other frequent aberrations from the straight and 
narrow path of Whig partisanship, were injurious to our common 
interest, though he must often have sorely felt that they were so; 
and never . . . did he even look grieved at anything I did.” 2 
This relation between the editorial and the business departments 
of the Tribune was thus set forth in one of the articles of agree- 
ment entered into on January 1, 1849: 3 

The Editor shall have entire and uncontrolled management of 
the Editorial Department of the said paper or papers, and also the 
right of determining the political character, views, or opinions of 
the said paper or papers; and the right, conjointly with the Pub- 
lisher, of determining upon the insertion or rejection of every 
communication, advertisement, or other matter, intended or of- 
fered for insertion therein. 

Greeley’s advocacy of Fourierism, and his attempt to put into 
practice by the stock company ownership of the Tribune some of 
the principles of Association, led Bennett to attack the Tribune 
and its editor in editorials like the following: 4 

We understand that the Tribune establishment, from top to 
bottom, has been recently converted into a socialistic phalanx, 
and that the editors, printers, publishers, reporters, all the way 
from the nigger to the lesser devils, are all interested, more or less, 
in that delectable sheet — a sheet that has produced on public 
affairs and on the public mind a more deleterious, anti-Christian, 
and infidel effect, during the last few years, than all the publica- 
tions that have hitherto appeared, from the time of Voltaire to 
the first issue of the Tribune sheet . . . the same phalanx of philos- 

1 New-York Tribune , August 30, 1850. 

3 Greeley, Horace. Recollections of a Busy Life , p. 140. 

3 Articles of Agreement of the New-York Tribune (pamphlet). 

4 New York Herald , October 3, 1849. 
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ophers, Fourierites, socialists . . . have employed some of the most 
rabid infidels and socialists of France and England — steeped in 
the reddest of all red republicanism — to fulminate and dissem- 
inate in this community their atrocious and demoniac doctrines, 
which have nearly ruined, in its first inception and primary move- 
ments, the glorious republic of France. 

Bennett not only charged the Tribune with being “steeped in 
abolition, folly, infidelity, demoralization of society, and various 
other iniquities/' 1 but repeatedly maintained that Greeley, 
Dana, and Ripley advocated “the promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes and free love." 2 The only basis for these charges was the 
Tribune’s support of such idealistic communist experiments as 
Brook Farm. 

Although Greeley’s primary interest lay in the editorial col- 
umns, the Tribune did not lack enterprise in getting and publish- 
ing the news. It printed “ extras, ” as did the other cheap papers, 
on the arrival of ships with foreign news. It also arranged with 
the Boston Atlas to have “extras ” printed containing the foreign 
news obtained from trans-Atlantic ships that ran to Boston, and 
to have enough of these sent to New York to be distributed as a 
part of the Tribune . 3 The news published in “extras” on the 
arrival of ships was usually reprinted on the first page of the 
next morning’s issue. The front page, however, was not supposed 
to contain news, as the two following apologies show: 4 

We are obliged to-day by a press of new advertisements to put 
most of our best matter and News on the First Page of our paper. 
We trust our readers will take the slight trouble of turning over 
the leaf for it. 

We are constrained, by the necessity of making room in the 
evening for the Reports of Lectures, to place a great portion of our 
earlier News by the Mails on our First Page. As our paper can be 
opened without straining the arms, our readers will have no 
difficulty in finding it. 

Greeley testified, in 1851, before an English parliamentary com- 
mittee investigating the effects of the so-called “taxes on know- 
ledge,” that in the United States “more weight is laid upon in- 

1 New York Herald, August 15, 1845. 2 Ibid., April 30, 1858. 

3 New-York Tribune , August 21, 1841. 4 Ibid., November 19 and 25, 1841. 
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telligence [news] than on editorials; the paper which brings the 
quickest news is the thing looked to.” Editorials, he declared, 
had less influence in America than in England, for in America 
“the telegraphic dispatch is the great point/' while in England, 
he believed, the telegraph was employed by newspapers “not a 
hundredth part” as much as it was by the American press. 1 

On September 29, 1841, five months after the daily Tribune 
started, a weekly edition was launched. Later it absorbed 
Greeley ? s two weekly papers, the Log-Cabin and the New-Yorker. 
The scope of the Weekly Tribune was thus indicated by the pro- 
spectus: 2 

The Tribune — whether in its Daily or Weekly edition 
will be what its name imports — an unflinching supporter of the 
People’s Rights and interests, in stern hostility to the errors of 
superficial theorists, the influence of unjust or imperfect legis- 
lation, and the schemes and sophistries of self-seeking dema- 
gogues — 

The proceedings of Congress will be carefully recorded; the 
Foreign and Domestic Intelligence early and lucidly presented; 
and whatever shall appear calculated to promote Morality, 
maintain Social Order, extend the blessings of Education, or 
in any way subserve the great cause of Human Progress to 
ultimate Virtue, Liberty and Happiness, will find a place in our 
columns. 

The price of the Weekly Tribune was $2.00 a year. Of the first 
issue 18,000 copies were printed. The circulation of the weekly 
edition, which always exceeded that of the daily, extended 
throughout the northern states. In 1847, when the daily circu- 
lated ir,ooo copies, the weekly had reached more than 15,000. 
By 1853 the weekly had risen to 51,000, and, in the following year, 
during the presidential campaign, it went up to over 100,000. 
Premiums and club rates were effectively used to increase the 
circulation of the -weekly edition, which in i860 exceeded 200,000. 
Of the influence of the Weekly Tribune in the ’50s James Ford 
Rhodes, the historian, has said: 3 

1 Parton, James. Life of Horace Greeley , p. 326; also New York Herald , October 7, 
1851. 

2 New-York Tribune , September 14, 1841. 

3 Rhodes, J. F. “Newspapers as Historical Sources,” in his Historical Essays > 
pp. 90-91. 
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The greatest single journalistic influence was the Xezv York 
Weekly Tribune which had in 1S54 a circulation of 112,000, and 
many times that number of readers. These readers were of the 
thorough kind, reading all the news, all the printed speeches and 
addresses, and all the editorials, and pondering as they read. The 
questions were discussed in their family circles and with their 
neighbors, and, as differences arose, the Tribune , always at hand, 
was consulted and re-read. There being few T popular magazines 
during this decade, the weekly newspaper, in some degree, took 
their place; and, through this medium, Greeley and his able co- 
adjutors spoke to the people of New York and of the West, where 
New England ideas predominated, with a power never before or 
since known in this country. 

Greeley gathered around him from the first an unusually 
capable staff of associates. Charles A. Dana, going to the Tribune 
when the Brook Farm community came to an untimely end, 
became city editor, and later, managing editor, a title that he is 
said to have been the first person to bear on any American news- 
paper. He not only had charge of the news but contributed 
editorials. During Greeley’s trips abroad, he had entire direction 
of the editorial columns, and, whenever the editor was away from 
the office, he took over responsibility for the editorial policy. 
From the time that he rejoined the Tribune staff in 1849, after 
having been abroad for eight months, until he retired in 1862, he 
shared with Greeley the editing of the paper, and had no small 
part in determining its policy and character. Another former 
member of the Brook Farm group to join the Tribune was George 
Ripley. In 1849 he established the first regular department 
in any American daily paper devoted to the reviewing of current 
books and periodicals. He continued as literary editor for over 
thirty years, until his death in 1880. Margaret Fuller, who with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and George Ripley had edited the Dial, 
a literary and philosophical quarterly published in Boston, was 
a member of the Tribune staff from 1844 to 1846, and was the first 
woman writer of distinction to engage in daily newspaper work. 
Solon Robinson was agricultural editor, but is best known for a 
series of “ human interest” stories, the earliest of their kind pub- 
lished in any American newspaper, portraying the life of the less 
fortunate classes in New York City. The first of these sketches, 
entitled “Hot Corn,” published in 1853, dealt with a little girl, a 
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street waif, who sold boiled sweet corn on a street comer near the 
Tribune office until after midnight. In their exaggerated pathos 
and their sentimental treatment of the less fortunate classes, these 
stories were suggestive of the work of Charles Dickens. So 
popular were these stories, that in 1853 they were reprinted in 
book form under the title, Hot Corn: Life Scenes in A eio York 
Illustrated , and over 50,000 copies were sold in the first six 
months. 1 Another w r riter to join the staff in 1849 was Bayard 
Taylor, who became widely known, both through his travel 
sketches in the Tribune , which w T ere later published in book form, 
and through lecturing on his travels. Dana, Ripley, and Taylor 
in due time became stock-holders in the Tribune company. 
With such writers the paper early took on a distinctly literary 
character, which differentiated it in a marked degree from other 
newspapers in this country. 

Greeley encouraged the members of his staff to sign their arti- 
cles. In a letter to Bayard Taylor early in 1849, sa id, I want 
everybody connected with the ‘ Tribune 5 to become known to 
the public (in some unobtrusive way) as doing what he does, so 
that in case of my death or incapacity it may not be fancied that 
the paper is to die or essentially suffer,” and he suggested “initials 
or some distinctive mark at the bottom ” as a means of identifica- 
tion. 2 Greeley himself occasionally signed his initials to his 
editorials. 

During the first decade of the Tribune Greeley fearlessly ad- 
vocated a variety of unpopular causes. In thanking his readers 
for their support, he wrote in 1844, at the beginning of the fourth 
year of the paper: 3 

Our gratitude is the deeper from our knowledge that many of 
the views expressed through our columns are unacceptable to a 
larger proportion of our readers. We know especially that our 
advocacy of measures intended to meliorate the Social condition 
of the Toiling Millions (not the purpose, but the means,) our 
ardent sympathy with the People of Ireland in their protracted, 
arduous, peaceful struggle to recover some portion of the common 
Rights of Man, and our opposition to the legal extinction of 

1 Derby, J. C. Fifty Years Among Authors , p. 130. 

2 Taylor, Marie H., and Scudder, H. E. Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor , vol. 1, 

p. 144. 

3 New-York Tribune , April 8, 1844. 
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Human Life, are severally or collectively regarded with extreme 
aversion by many of our steadfast patrons, whose liberality and 
confidence is gratefully appreciated. 

Because of his violent hostility to the Mexican War, threats were 
made to mob the Tribune office. The woman s rights movement, 
as equal suffrage was then termed, called forth much ridicule, but 
Greeley himself reported the first national convention held at 
Seneca Falls, New \ork, in 1848, and wrote of the movement: 1 

It is easy to be smart, to be droll, to be facetious, in opposition 
to the demands of these Female Reformers; and, in decrying as- 
sumptions so novel and opposed to established habits and usages, 
a little wit will go a great way. But when a sincere republican is 
asked to say in sober earnest what adequate reason he can give 
for refusing the demand of women to an equal participation with 
men in political rights, he must answer, None at all. 

He also urged restrictions on the liquor traffic, the evils of which 
he constantly deplored. His attitude toward all movements 
calculated to improve society, he expressed thus: 2 

It has been urged as an objection to The Tribune that it pro- 
posed to 'give hospitality to every new thought.’ Our own ex- 
pression here aimed at, contemplated not every new but every 
generous thought. To that profession we shall be constant at 
whatever sacrifice. Full of error and suffering as the world yet 
is, we cannot afford to reject unexamined any idea which proposes 
to improve the Moral, Intellectual or Social condition of man- 
kind. Better incur the trouble of testing and exploding a thou- 
sand fallacies than by rejecting stifle a single beneficent truth. 

The various constructive measures that received his endorse- 
ment included a protective tariff to safeguard American workers 
against unequal competition with foreign labor; distribution of 
public lands to bona fide settlers; the construction with govern- 
ment aid of railroad and telegraph lines to the Pacific; organiza- 
tions of workers; the ten-hour day; an international copyright 
law; freedom of speech for radical abolitionists like William 
Lloyd Garrison; internal improvements such as those of rivers 
and harbors; and scientific agriculture. 

1 Quoted in Parton’s Life of Horace Greeley , p. 289. 
a New-York Tribune , May 29, 1845. 
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During the critical period from 1850 to i860, when sla\ery be- 
came the one great issue, Greeley and the T ributte took journalis- 
tic leadership as exponents of the anti-slavery cause. Never in 
American journalism has a single editor or a single newspaper 
wielded so great an influence throughout the country as did Gree- 
ley and the Tribune at this time. In New \ ork and Washington, 
where the daily Tribune was read, and in other cities where the 
daily edition was quoted and commented on by other newspapers, 
the effect of Greeley’s anti-slavery policy was unquestionably 
great, but his influence was even greater in the towns and rural 
districts west of the Alleghanies, where the Weekly Tribune 
had the then phenomenal circulation of from 125,000 to 200,000 
copies. “The ‘ Tribune’ comes next to the Bible all through 
the West,” wrote Bayard Taylor to his mother while he was 
on a lecture tour. 1 Throughout the North and West, the Tribune 
was undoubtedly the most powerful of all forces in crystallizing 
public opinion against slavery. 

The Tribune from its inception had been a staunch supporter 
of the Whig party, and through Greeley’s vigorous editorial policy 
it came to be recognized as that party’s leading exponent. But, 
after the defeat of General Scott for the presidency in 1852, 
Greeley declared that, “if an anti-slavery Whig must give up his 
anti-slavery or his Whiggery, we choose to part with the latter.” 
Accordingly, when the new Republican party came into existence 
in 1854 as the anti-slavery political organization, Greeley became 
a Republican. 

In national and state politics Greeley took an active part. 
In New York state political activities he was a close associate 
of the two Whig leaders, Thurlow Weed, editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal , and William H. Seward, governor of New York 
and later United States senator, the three constituting until 1854 
what Greeley termed “the political firm of Seward, Weed, and 
Greeley.” Disappointed by the failure of these political associ- 
ates to secure for him the nomination for governor or for lieuten- 
ant-governor, especially as the latter position went to his journal-' 
istic rival, Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New-York Times , 
he announced to Seward the dissolution of this political alliance. 

1 Taylor, Marie H., and Scudder, H. E. Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor , vol. I, 
p. 263. 
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For three months of the session of 1848-49, Greeley served as a 
member of Congress to fill a vacancy created by the death of a 
New York congressman, and wrote daily letters to the Tribune 
from Washington. In his brief congressional career, he attracted 
nation-wide attention by exposing the evils of the excessive mile- 
age allowed by law to members of Congress. He also attacked 
the injustice of the postal rates and the abuse by congres sm en of 
the franking privilege. He advocated cheap postage and re- 
trenchment and reform in governmental expenditures. In the 
Republican National Convention at Chicago in i860, Greeley 
exerted all his influence, both through the Tribune and as a sub- 
stitute delegate from Oregon, to prevent the proposed nomination 
of Seward for the presidency. Seward’s friends had their revenge 
the following year when they succeeded in blocking Greeley’s 
nomination for the United States senatorship. Nevertheless, 
Greeley supported Seward for the secretaryship of state in Lin- 
coln’s cabinet. 

The Civil War proved a sore trial for Greeley. All his human- 
itarian instincts made him hate war, but they also made h im hate 
slavery. Thus he was constantly vacillating. When, after Lin- 
coln’s election, threats of secession became stronger and stronger, 
Greeley in the Tribune took the position that “the great principle 
embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, that governments derive their just power from the consent 
of the governed, is sound and just; and that if the Slave States, the 
Cotton States, or the Gulf States only, choose to form an inde- 
pendent nation, they have a dear moral right to do so.” 1 After 
Fort Sumter had been fired on and Lincoln had issued the call 
for troops, Greeley changed his mind as to secession: 2 

There has been a good deal of discussion, since the Southern 
rebellion began, of the propriety of allowing the Slave States 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio to separate themselves from the 
Union, and set up an independent Slave-holding Government for 
themselves. ... 

It is now evident — and all men will do well to shape their cal- 
culations accordingly — that the Union cannot be dissolved. 
There cannot be two rival and competing Governments within 
the boundaries of the United States. The territorial integrity and 

1 New-York Tribune, February 23, 1861. 3 Ibid,, April 25, 1861. 
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the political unity of the nation are to be preserved at whatever 
cost. 

LYging vigorously that a decisive blow be struck at the Confeder- 
acy, the Tribune printed the following rallying cry at the head of 
its editorial column day after day, beginning in June, 1861: 

THE NATION'S WAR-CRY 

Forward to Richmond! Forward to Richmond! The Rebel Con- 
gress must not be allowed to meet there on the 20th J uly. By THAT 
DATE THE PLACE MUST BE HELD BY THE NATIONAL ARMY. 

Dana, not Greeley, was responsible for the reiteration of this war- 
cry, which was composed by a regular contributor, Fitz-Henry 
Warren. The disaster to the Union army at Bull Run, which re- 
sulted from an attempt to carry out this military program of the 
Tribune , led Greeley to publish a signed statement explaining his 
position. It read in part: 1 

I wish to be distinctly understood as not seeking to be relieved 
from any responsibility for urging the advance of the Union Grand 
Army into Virginia, though the precise phrase “Forward to Rich- 
mond!" is not mine, and I would have preferred not to iterate it. 

I thought that that Army, One Hundred Thousand strong, might 
have been in the Rebel capital on or before the 20th inst., while 
I felt that there were urgent reasons why it should be there if 
possible. And now, if any one imagines that I, or any one con- 
nected with Tee Tribune, ever commended or imagined any 
such strategy as the launching of barely Thirty Thousand of the 
One Hundred Thousand Union Volunteers within fifty miles of 
Washington against Ninety Thousand Rebels enveloped in a 
labyrinth of strong intrenchments and unreconnoitered masked 
batteries, then demonstration would be lost on his closed ear. But 
I will not dwell on this. If I am needed as a scapegoat for all the 
military blunders of the last month, so be it! Individuals must 
die that the Nation may live. If I can serve her best in that 
capacity, I do not shrink from the ordeal. . . . 

Now let the wolves howl on ! I do not believe they can goad me 
into another personal notice of their ravings. 

Greeley was so overwhelmed by the Union defeat at the battle 
of Bull Run that he was prostrated for six weeks with an attack 
of brain fever. 

1 New-York Tribune , July 25, 1861. 
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At the dose of 1861, the Tribune insisted that Lincoln could end 
the war in three months if he would proclaim that “ Slaveholding 
by rebels is not recognized and sustained by the Government 
and arms of the United States.” 1 This proposal, which found 
repeated expression in the paper, finally took the form of a letter 
to the President entitled “The Prayer of Twenty Millions/’ which 
urged Lincoln to declare free all slaves who escaped into the Union 
lines, and to use negro labor in connection with military opera- 
tions. 2 To this appeal Lincoln replied by a letter to Greeley, 
which induded this famous paragraph: 3 

My paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and 
is not either to save or destroy Slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

Greeley immediately wrote a reply to Lincoln, urging Mm to 
“ instruct your Generals and Commodores, that no loyal person — 
certainly none willing to render service to the National cause — is 
henceforth to be regarded as the slave of any traitor.” 4 When, 
less than a month later, Lincoln issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, Greeley ceased to doubt the ultimate triumph of the 
Union cause. “ It is the beginning of the end of the rebellion,” he 
wrote; “the beginning of the new life of the nation.” 5 

Bennett, always bitterly hostile to Greeley and the Tribune , 
made more vicious attacks on him during the first years of the 
war than ever before. He characterized Greeley in the Herald 
as a “crazy, contemptible wretch,” a “monster, ogre, ghoul,” who 
had “instigated this dreadful civil war for years past, and care- 
fully nurtured and fostered the abolition sentiment, with wMch 
he hoped to poison and kill the Republic. ’ ’ Bennett declared that 
Greeley would “not cease to do evil until the government or the 
people shall lose all patience and suddenly annihilate him and his 
infamous Tribune,” and predicted, “if we decide to hang the 
Abolitionists, poor Greeley shall swing on the post of high honor 
at the head or the tail of the lot.” Such incendiary utterances in 
the Herald helped to incite a mob, during the draft riots in 1863 

1 New-York Tribune, December 16, 1861. 2 Ibid., August 20, 1862. 

3 Ibid,, August 25, 1862. 4 Ibid . 5 Ibid., September 23, 1862. 
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to attack the Tribune office, and Greeley narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

Desirous of bringing about peace at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, Greeley in July, 1864, sought and obtained authorization 
from Lincoln to treat with commissioners of the Confederacy, 
but the attempt proved futile. 

From the day of Lee s surrender, Greeley advocated a policy 
of magna nimi ty toward the South, in the face of widespread 
demands for drastic reprisals against the rebels. “Universal 
amnesty, — Impartial suffrage” became the Tribune's new 
watchword. The assassination of Lincoln strengthened popular 
opposition to a policy of clemency and brought down on Greeley 
the denunciation of extremists who had been urging vigorous 
measures against Jefferson Davis and the South. In describing 
the reaction against him and the Tribune that resulted from his 
conciliatory attitude, Greeley later asserted: 1 

At once, a concerted howl of denunciation and rage was sent up 
from every .side against me by the little creatures whom God, for 
some inscrutable purpose, permits to edit a majority of our minor 
journals, echoed by a yell of “Stop my paper!” from thousands 
of imperfectly instructed readers of The TniBinsns. One im- 
pudent puppy wrote me to answer categorically whether I was 
or was not in favor of hanging Jeff. Davis, adding that I must 
stop his paper if I were not ! Scores volunteered assurances that I 
was defying public opinion — that most of my readers were 
against me — as if I could be induced to write what they wished 
said rather than what they needed to be told. I never before 
realized so vividly the baseness of the Editorial vocation according 
to the vulgar conception of it. 

When, in May, 1867, Greeley went to Richmond to sign the bail- 
bond of Jefferson Davis, who had been imprisoned in Fortress 
Monroe for two years, the storm that broke over his head was 
even more violent. So strongly did the tide of popular resent- 
ment run against Greeley because of this quixotic act, that the 
sale of his history of the Civil War, The Great American Conflict , 
which had been large and steady, “almost ceased for a season; 
thousands who had subscribed for it refusing to take their 
copies.” 2 

1 Nm-York Tribune , May 23, 1867. 

3 Greeley, Horace. Recollections of a Busy Life , p. 424. 
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Notwithstanding the criticism and abuse that were heaped upon 
him. Greeley remained unshaken in his belief that the greatest 
satisfaction of the journalist lay in his opportunities for leadership 
of public opinion. In an editorial in the Tribune, early in 1S68, 
he declared: 1 

An essential element in the truly literary or scholarly character 
is a love of the truth for the truth's sake. Nothing but this pas- 
sion for the dissemination of sound and true views can compensate 
the editor for his intense and unremitting labor. 

He who is not conscious of having first interpreted events, sug- 
gested policies, corrected long-standing errors, or thrown forward 
a more searching light in the path of progress, has ever tasted the 
luxury of journalism. It is the province of journalism to lead and 
to lead. 

From 1870 to 1872, Greeley, although still editor-in-chief of the 
Tribune , took a less active part in its conduct. A capable group 
of younger men, who supplemented the work of the veterans, 
Greeley, Ripley, and Taylor, continued to make it a paper of out- 
standing merit. Whitelaw Reid, a Civil War correspondent 
for the Cincinnati Gazette , joined the Tribune staff in 1869, and, 
after virtually editing the paper until Greeley's death, purchased 
a controlling interest in it. John Hay, who had been one of 
Lincoln's private secretaries, and later had been abroad in the 
diplomatic service, became an editorial writer. His first editorial 
elicited from Greeley the comment, “ I have read millions of 
editorials, and this is the best of them all." 2 William Winter at 
this time was just beginning his long and notable career as 
dramatic critic. The staff also included such writers, well 
known in their day, as Isaac Bromley, Charles T. Congdon, Noah 
Brooks, J. R. G. Hassard, and George W. Smalley. “Greeley's 
young men,” they were called, who carried on the Tribune tradi- 
tions after their chief's death. 

The climax of Greeley’s career came in 1872, when he was 
nominated for the presidency by the Liberal Republicans and 
the Democrats. The Liberal Republican movement had begun 
early that year in Missouri under the leadership of Carl Schurz, 
editor of the St. Louis Westliche Post , with a platform of thorough 

1 New-York Tribune , February 27, 1868. 

a Thayer, William Roscoe. Life and Letters of John Hay, vol. i, p. 331. 
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reconciliation with the South, civil service reform, and reduction 
of the tariff. It grew out of the dissatisfaction of many Re- 
publicans ■with the abuses that marked Grant's first term. Jour- 
nalists, rather than politicians, were the moving spirits in this 
proposed third party. These editors w T ere Samuel Bowies of the 
Springfield Republican , Horace White of the Chicago Tribune , 
William Cullen Bryant of the New r York Evening Post , Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin of the Nation , Murat Halstead of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial , and Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal . The nomination of Greeley by the Liberal 
Republicans came as a disappointment to these independent 
editors, but, with the exception of Bryant and Godkin, they gave 
him the support of their papers. As the Democratic National 
Convention endorsed both the Liberal Republican platform and 
the nomination of Greeley, the contest lay between President 
Grant and the editor of the Tribune . After one of the bitterest 
of all presidential campaigns, Greeley was able to carry only six 
states — all of them border or Southern states — and Grant was 
reelected by a majority of nearly three quarters of a million votes. 

Immediately after the election, Greeley published the following 
announcement of his new policy for the Tribune : 1 

The undersigned resumes the Editorship of The Tribtjot:, 
which he relinquished on embarking in another line of business 
six months ago. Henceforth, it shall be his endeavor to make this 
a thoroughly independent journal, treating all parties and po- 
litical movements with judicial fairness and candor, but courting 
the favor and deprecating the wrath of no one. 

If he can hereafter say anything that will tend to heartily unite 
the whole American People on the broad platform of Universal 
Amnesty and Impartial Suffrage, he will gladly do so. For the 
present, however, he can best commend that consummation by 
silence and forbearance. The victors in our late struggle can 
hardly fail to take the whole subject of Southern rights and wrongs 
into early and earnest consideration, and to them, for the present, 
he remits it. 

Since he will never again be a candidate for any office, and is 
not in full accord with either of the great parties which have 
hitherto divided the country, he will be able and will endeavor to 
give wider and steadier regard to the progress of Science, Industry, 

1 New- York Tribune, November 7, 1872. 
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and the Useful Arts, than a partisan journal can do; and he will 
not be provoked to indulgence in those bitter personalities which 
are the recognized bane of journalism. Sustained by a generous 
public, he will do his best to make The Tribune a power in the 
broader field it now contemplates, as, when Human Freedom was 
imperiled, it was in the arena of political partisanship. 

Greeley did not live to carry out this new policy. As a result of 
overwork during the campaign and of sleepless nights spent at the 
bedside of his dying -wife, he suffered a nervous breakdown and 
died writhin three weeks after the election. 

Greeley was the outstanding example of personal journalism 
in this country. For thirty years, through his editorial columns, 
he expressed opinions on a great variety of subjects. Because 
of the large circulation of the Weekly Tribune throughout the 
North and West, he had a wider circle of readers than did any 
other newspaper editor. His vigorous style, no less than his un- 
questioned sincerity, carried conviction to the minds of all who 
read the Tribune . He was “in all probability, the best known 
man in America,” as a fellow journalist wrote. 1 This was due, not 
only to his writings, but also to his frequent appearances as a 
lecturer. From the earliest days of the Tribune , he spoke before 
popular lyceums and young men’s associations all over the North 
and West. During the winter of 1853-54, he lectured, on an 
average, twice a week. Because of their desire to see and hear 
the man whose writings they had read from week to week, men 
and women from farms and small towns often drove miles over 
poor roads to the cities where he was to speak. Descriptions of 
his picturesque appearance added to the popular interest in his 
personality. His clothes usually appeared to be in a condition 
of neglect and disorder, as though he had been traveling in them 
in a stage coach, day and night, for six weeks. 2 He wore an old 
felt hat, an old white coat, shapeless trousers often tucked into 
the tops of his boots, and a large neckcloth that was generally 
awry. His oddity of dress and shambling gait made him a pictur- 
esque figure. So much interest had been aroused in Greeley, the 
man, that a fine steel engraving of him was offered as a premium 
to subscribers to the Weekly Tribune . All these things com- 

1 Browne, Junius Henri. The Great Metropolis, p. 214. 
a Parton, Janies. Life of Horace Greeley , p. 297. 
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bined to make him more of a personage than any other editor 
in American journalism. 

An interesting contemporary evaluation was made of Greeley 
in 1863, at the height of his editorial career, by Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin, w’ho was then acting as American correspondent for the 
London Daily News, and who became the first editor of the Nation 
two years later. The impression produced by the editor of the 
Tribune upon this well-educated Anglo-Irish journalist, viewing 
American affairs with detachment, was recorded in these words: 1 

Mr. Horace Greeley is self-educated, and very imperfectly 
educated at that — has no great grasp of mind, no great political 
insight, and has a brain crammed with half truths and odds 
and ends of ideas which a man inevitably accumulates who scrapes 
knowledge together by fits and starts on his way through life. I 
cannot better describe his position in political life than by saying 
that he has about the same relation to a statesman that a 
leader of guerillas has to a general of the regular army. But 
he has an enthusiasm which never flags, and a faith in principles 
which nothing can shake, and an English style, which, for 
vigor, terseness, clearness, and simplicity, has never been surpassed 
except, perhaps, by Cobbett. Nothing can be more taking than 
the frank, forcible way in which he states his ideas; but I must also 
add that nothing can be coarser or more abusive than the language 
in which he defends them. He calls names and gives the lie, in 
his leading articles, with a heartiness and vehemence which in 
cities seem very shocking, but which out in the country, along the 
lakes, and in the forests and prairies of the Northwest, where most 
of his influence lies, are simply proofs of more than ordinary 
earnestness. I confess that, disagreeable as his ways are and 
must be to everybody who hates vulgarity in public life, and who 
would wish to see such power as Greeley undoubtedly wields 
lodged in hands of nicer touch and more careful training, when we 
remember that he founded the New York Tribune , sixteen years 
ago, as the organ of the then small and despised sect of anti- 
slavery men, and has never for one hour flagged or grown weary 
in the great struggle of which we are to-day witnessing the crisis, 
it is not fair to criticise too severely either his weapons or his 
manner of wielding them. 

He has waged one of the most unequal battles in which any 
journalist ever engaged with a courage and tenacity worthy of the 
cause, and by dint of biting sarcasm, vigorous invective, powerful 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, vol. i s p. 254. 
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arguments, and a great deal of vituperation and personality, has 
done more than any other man to bring slaveholders to bay, and 
place the Northern fingers on the throat of the institution. His 
influence is now immense, for he has over 200,000 readers, and en- 
joys a confidence which his zeal and ability rather than his judg- 
ment or skill have won for him. 

Greeley was the first American editor to demonstrate that It 
was possible to publish successfully a cheap daily paper without 
depending upon sensational news to secure and retain a large body 
of readers. Without featuring police court news, criminal trials, 
scandal, or vice, as the other cheap popular papers did, the 
Tribum was able to build up quickly a large circulation that 
compared favorably with those of its rivals. In 1847, six years 
after its establishment, it circulated as many copies of its daily 
and weekly editions as did the New York Herald , which had been 
in the field a dozen years. Unquestionably, if Greeley had not 
alienated many readers by his radical “isms,” the Tribune would 
have had an even larger circulation. He also proved that a cheap 
popular paper need not be politically neutral, as were all of the 
first penny papers. 

It was his vigorous editorial writing that won for the Tribune 
no small part of its success. Greeley was a great editorial pro- 
pagandist, the greatest, possibly, that American journalism has 
ever possessed. He made the Tribune a medium for expressing his 
personal opinions on all the questions of the day. With an open 
mind he espoused new ideas in almost every field of human 
activity. Every movement for social, economic, and industrial 
betterment found in him an earnest advocate. Many of these 
so-called radical “isms” have long since been accepted as essen- 
tial to social and political democracy; others, like communism, 
are still subjects of debate. It is very creditable to Greeley's 
sense of social justice that he was ever a strong advocate of the 
rights of labor to organize, to have its hours of work determined 
by law or by mutual agreement with employers, and to share in 
the profits of its toil. No less far-sighted was his advocacy of a 
sound currency on a gold basis, the building with government aid 
of railroad and telegraph lines across the continent, international 
copyright, scientific agriculture, freedom of speech for radical 
reformers like the abolitionists, and equal political rights for 
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women. His w illin gness to suffer the penalties of unpopularity 
for himself and for his paper, and thus to incur financial loss, 
shows a high degree of independence and a lofty conception of 
the duty of a journalist. 

The influence he wielded through the editorial columns of his 
paper — an influence that has never been exceeded by that of 
any other American journalist — was the result, not of any will- 
ingness to yield to the popular clamor of the moment, but of his 
determination to proclaim the truth as he saw it, however much 
or little the truth might please his readers. Believing in his 
sincerity, his more serious-minded readers accepted him as their 
recognized leader. 

In his choice of a remarkably able staff of writers and editors 
for the Tribune, Greeley sought to realize his ideal of a daily news- 
paper that should be both interesting and significant. No other 
American newspaper during Greeley’s lifetime could boast of a 
better staff than that of the Tribune. The Tribune not only 
was in truth a u great moral organ,” as it was dubbed by its rivals, 
but maintained a literary character unusual in a daily newspaper. 



CHAPTER IX 

HENRY J. RAYMOND AND THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 

The success of the New-York Tribune , as a cheap newspaper of 
high moral character in avowed support of a political party, 
resulted in the establishment of the New-York Times , as a one- 
cent Whig daily. Henry J. Raymond's experience in journalism 
and politics led him to believe that there was room for a Whig 
paper which would maintain as high a standard as did the Trib- 
une but which would avoid those of Greeley’s u isms 75 that had 
alienated from the Tribune many high-minded though naturally 
conservative readers. A report that the profits of the Tribune 
for 1850 had been over $60,000 encouraged Raymond and George 
Jones, an Albany banker formerly on the business staff of the 
Tribune j to plan the establishment of such a paper. Jones, 
together with half a dozen “up-state 73 business men, organized 
a company with a capitalization of $100,000, and Raymond 
agreed to edit the paper. Accordingly, the new penny daily 
appeared in September, 1851. 

Raymond had begun his journalistic work, while still an under- 
graduate at the University of Vermont, by contributing to 
Greeley 7 s New-Yorker. After graduation he had assisted Greeley 
on this weekly paper. When the Tribune was started in 1841, 
Raymond, then just twenty-one, became Greeley’s assistant at 
a salary of $8 a week. Of Raymond’s work on the Tribune at 
that time, Greeley wrote, in his Recollections of a Busy Life , 
“I never found another person, barely of age and just from his 
studies, who evinced so signal and such versatile ability in journal- 
ism as he did. Abler and stronger men I may have met; a clev- 
erer, readier, and more generally efficient journalist, I never saw/ 7 1 
Despite this appreciation of Raymond’s talent, Greeley failed to 
retain him on the Tribune staff when, two- years later, Colonel 
James Watson Webb offered this promising young journalist a 

1 Greeley, Horace. Recollections of a Busy Life , p. 138. 
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higher salary to become associate editor of the Courier and En- 
quirer. For four months during the winter of 1846-47, Greeley 
and Raymond carried on a spirited editorial debate on the merits 
of Fourierism, in which Raymond proved more than a match 
for his former chief. Raymond entered politics in 1849, when 
he was elected to the New York State Assembly. The follow- 
ing year he was chosen speaker of that body. It was while acting 
in that capacity at Albany that he arranged with George Jones 
to establish the Times . 

The first issue of the New-York Daily Times appeared on Sep- 
tember 18, 1851 , just ten years after Raymond had begun work on 
the Tribune . In his salutatory editorial Raymond justified the 
establishment of the Times on the ground that the reading public 
had doubled in New York in five years, while the number of news- 
papers was no greater. He pointed out that many of the news- 
papers “now published are really class journals, made up for 
particular classes of readers; — that others are objectionable upon 
grounds of morality; and that no newspaper, which was really fit 
to live, ever expired for lack of readers.” Of his policy for the 
Times , he wrote, “as a Newspaper, presenting all the news of the 
day from all parts of the world, we intend to make The Times 
as good as the best of those now issued in the City of New York 
.... its influence shall always be upon the side of Morality, of 
Industry, of Education and Religion.” Raymond’s temper of 
mind and attitude toward life were also expressed in this first 
editorial, when he wrote, “we do not believe that every thing in 
Society is either exactly right, or exactly wrong; — what is good 
we desire to preserve and improve; — what is evil, to exterminate, 
or reform.” He continued with this equally characteristic 
statement: 1 

We do not mean to write as if we were in a passion, unless that 
shall really be the case; and we shall make it a point to get in a 
passion as rarely as possible. There are very few things in this 
world which it is worth while to get angry about; and they are just 
the things that anger will not improve. In controversies with 
other journals, with individuals, or with parties we s hall engage 
only when, in our opinion, some important public interest can be 
promoted thereby; — and even then, we shall endeavor to rely 

1 New-York Daily Times , September 18, 1851. 
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more upon fair arguments than upon misrepresentation or abusive 
language. 

In this proposal to produce “a Newspaper , presenting all the news 
of the day from all parts of the world/’ and to discuss ques- 
tions of the hour in a fair-minded, good-tempered manner, 
without anger or abuse, the Times approached more nearly 
to the new r s and editorial policies of w^ell-edited newspapers of 
to-day than did most of the papers of Raymond's own generation. 
As Charles A. Dana wrote in the New York Sun many years 
later, Raymond “aimed at a middle line between the mental 
eccentricity of the Tribune and the moral eccentricity of the 
Herald , at the time of those great newspapers 5 greatest greatness, 
marking out for the Times a mean between the two extremes.” 1 
During the first year of the paper, Raymond continued from 
time to time to discuss his ideals of journalism and the policies of 
the Times. “The majority of thinkers are indolent,” he declared 
in an editorial on the mission of the newspaper. “One man in 
ten thousand does his own cogitation,” while “the rest have a 
belief in ‘the paper’ for a sole confession of faith.” “The press, 
the country more than the city — the weekly more than the 
daily,” he wrote in the same editorial, “does create and rule the 
prevailing sentiment.” He continued : 2 

Such being the fact, greatly is the need of a more elevated edito- 
rial character. Make the press answerable for its emanations, as 
the sources of imm ense issues for good or ill, and we shall benefit 
it infini tely more than by depreciating its power. Its propositions 
would then be more maturely considered; its language more 
cautiously measured; and its influence more benignly felt. The 
editorial of an American paper is usually the first warm impression 
of a fact, set down at first white heat. The editorial of the Ger- 
man or English redacteur is generally a sober, elaborate essay, 
embracing none but mature results of reflection. When we have 
borrowed a few of these foreign traits, the press may be equal to 
its mission. They are needed, and are easily had. 

Again, a year later, in an editorial on “The Model Newspaper,” 
he held up the London Times as an exemplar, but called attention 
to the fact that probably no American paper would ever imi- 

1 Sun , March 13, 1875. 

3 New-York Dotty Times , October 11, 1851. 
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tate that publication, because, as he was doubtless the first to 
point out, American women exert a potent influence on the 
character of our newspapers. He wrote: 1 

The London Times is emphatically a paper for men; a paper for 
coilee-house and club-room reading. Its topics do not commend 
it to the u merry homes of England.” English women seldom read 

the Times This absence of domestic qualities is a defect in the 

great paper; a defect scarcely appreciated in England, but which 
would prove a serious objection to it here. American women 
read newspapers as much as their liege lords. The paper must 
accommodate itself to this fact; and hence the American sheet in- 
volves a variety of topics and diversity of contents, of which the 
Times has nothing. Our dailies have domestic habits. They 
possess the requirements of the family journal. They speak to 
the parlor and sitting room, as well as to the office and shop. 

His own paper he aimed to make a family newspaper. In art 
early issue he wmote, “special pains are taken to exclude from its 
columns everything objectionable, and to make it, in all re- 
spects, a good Daily Family Newspaper ” 2 
In reviewing the first year of the Times , he referred thus to the 
purpose of the paper: 3 

Its readers are among the best portion of our citizens, — those 
who read it because they like it, and not because it panders to any 
special taste, and least of all to any low or degrading appetite. It 
is made up for all classes, and it is designed to cover all depart- 
ments. Whatever has interest or importance for any considerable 
portion of the community has found a place, according to its 
limits, within its columns. 

“Whatever has interest or importance for any considerable por- 
tion of the community, ” constitutes as accurate a definition of 
news as has ever been framed. 

Replying to the charge made by Greeley in the Tribune , that 
the Times had not lived up to its promise to advocate reforms re- 
gardless of political parties, Raymond wrote editorially in 1853 : 4 

If the Times has avoided all that was unpopular, because unsafe 
or unsound, in the Tribune's character, we submit it has been none 
the worse on that account. It certainly has not specially devoted 

1 New-York Daily Times , October 14, 1852. 2 Ibid., October n, 1851. 

* Ibid., September 12, 1852. 4 Ibid., April 1, 1853. 
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its columns to such “reforms” as should meet the views of that 
yen’ clamorous class of professional reformers who continually 
boast of being some ages or generations ‘ fc in advance of public sen- 
timent; 75 nor did its “ original prospectus " contain any “ promise,” 
or give any reason to expect from it anything of the kind. The 
Times professed then, as it professes now, to be “ Conservative so as 
best to promote needful and practical Refonn." It has endeavored 
steadily and earnestly to fulfil that promise and to carry out that 
purpose: — and in so doing it certainly has not trespassed upon 
the Tribune's province nor “appropriated” anything of its pe- 
culiar character. ... it has pursued its own course, and acted upon 
its own convictions of justice and expediency. 

After sis years of editorship of the Times , Raymond wrote an 
editorial on his “Theory of Journalism/’ in which he thus con- 
trasted the party organ with the independent paper: 1 

But such papers [party organs] ought not to be mistaken for the 
Public Press. They are not legitimate members of the profes- 
sion of Journalism. They are not held to its responsibilities — 
they are not entitled to its honors — they should not be allowed to 

burden it with accountability for its offences But the Public 

Press should not be judged by Editors who sink their regard for 
journalism in their zeal for party. Its functions are higher, and 
if properly performed its duties are much more elevated. A News- 
paper to co mman d public confidence must be independent of 
parties. It must be felt that what it says is said — not because 
the interest of a party requires it, or loyalty to a party exacts it, — 
but because it is deemed true and essential to the public good. 

This is the theory of Journalism, — and we trust it is gradually 
becoming the basis of its practice. We believe that the public at 
large demand independence of judgment and expression in the 
journals to which they give their confidence. They do not want 
independence of all principle, — recklessness of truth, of sound 
policy, or the public welfare; — nor yet the ascendancy of pas- 
sion and prejudice, either personal or political. But they want to 
feel, when they take up a newspaper, that the views they find ex- 
pressed in it are not the dictates of a caucus or a Committee, 
not put forth to serve the private ends of some politician am- 
bitious of place, or of some party greedy for power, — but the 
honest convictions of an unbiased judgment, dictated by a desire 
to promote the welfare of the whole community. We believe 
this to be the tendency of public sentiment, from experience as well 

* NeuhYork Times , January 13, 1857. 
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as observation. We know that the Daily Times has been most 
prosperous and most popular, when it has been most free from 
partisan entanglements, when it has been least exposed to the sus- 
picion of seeking political, rather than public ends; and when it 
advocated measures, and interpreted passing events, with refer- 
ence to the general good of the whole country, rather than any sec- 
tion or any party in it. We believe the same thing holds true of 
the Press at large — and that those journals prosper most every- 
where, which combine the best ability and the soundest common 
sense with decorum of language and independence of party aims. 
The London Times is the most influential journal in the world, 
because it is at once the ablest, the most enterprising, and the 
most independent. 

That Raymond had gauged accurately the opportunity for 
another penny paper in New York City, is clearly shown by the 
circulation that the Times achieved immediately. When, within 
ten days after its first issue, the paper circulated over 10,000 cop- 
ies, it complacently said, “If any other newspaper ever started in 
this City or in any other part of the world, ever reached so large 
a circulation in so short a time, we should be very glad to be 
informed of the fact.” 1 Before the first two months had elapsed, 
it was issuing over 15,000 copies, and during the third month, 
20,000. “There are but two daily papers in the United States 
which have a larger circulation than this,” proclaimed the Times . 2 
That it was “taken by business men at their stores, and by the 
most respectable families in town,” and that it gave i all the 
news of the day” were the explanations offered for its immediate 
success. 3 The Times quoted with approval the explanation given 
by the editor of another new paper, the Day Book , to the effect 
that “Those who have experience in the newspaper business, 
do not hesitate to say, that the money which pays for the news it 
contains, alone has done the work; and that without it, the circu- 
lation of The Times would hardly have reached one thousand.” 4 
The Times during the first year consisted of four six-column 
pages. News, both foreign and local, was placed on the first 
page, under such headlines as, “The News from Europe,” “New 
York,” and “Brooklyn.” From three fourths of a column to two 
columns of “Latest Intelligence, By Telegraph to the New-York 

1 New-York Daily Times , September 27, 1851. 2 Ibid., January 1, 1852. 

3 Ibid., September 27, 1851. 4 Ibid., October 15, 1851. 
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Times ” appeared from day to day. Other “ heads ” for news were 
“Foreign Intelligence from our European Files/' and “News 
by Malls/’ Although these news headlines were of the con- 
ventional ‘‘label” type, the Times showed some appreciation 
of the value of the bulletin type of “head” when, within the 
first few months of its existence, it placed the following headline 
over a story of a panic in a New York schoolhouse: 1 

TERRIBLE ACCIDENT 
AT PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 26 
FORTY-FOUR CHILDREN KILLED 
Twenty-one Children Injured 
SEVERAL TEACHERS INJURED 
and 

Two not expected to Live 

In this story it also tabulated the list of killed and injured. Ex- 
cerpts from editorials and articles taken from other New York 
newspapers were grouped under the headline, “Topics of the 
Day,” and miscellaneous items bore the head, “Snap Shots at 
Books, Talk and Town.” From two and a half to three columns 
were daily occupied by editorials. 

Like the other penny papers, the Times was circulated on 
the London plan of selling copies directly to carriers to be dis- 
tributed on their own responsibility, at one cent a copy or six and 
one quarter cents a week delivered daily. “Carriers, of course, 
make their profit upon this,” the paper explained in its first issue, 
so that “the amount which we receive barely covers the cost of 
the paper upon which it is printed, the deficiency being made up 
by advertisements.” 2 “We have chosen this price, however, 
deliberately and for the sake of obtaining for the paper a large 
circulation and corresponding influence.” “All payments for 
subscriptions and advertising,” it was announced, “must be 
made in advance.” When the paper was a year old, it increased 
its price to two cents, and at the same time doubled its size from 
four to eight pages. Although this higher price resulted in a drop 
in circulation from 26,000 to 18,000 copies, the paper eventually 
regained its former numbers. The New-York Evening Times , 

1 New-York Daily Times , November 21, 1851. 

2 Ibid., September 18, 1851. 
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a reprint of the morning paper, with the addition of such later 
news as came in before nocn, and the Ara-I ork II cckly 1 imes, 
were both issued soon alter the morning paper began. The 
evening paper, however, was later abandoned. 

The" Times started “without a subscriber or a dollar's worth 
of advertising pledged in advance.” 1 No advertising solicitors 
were employed, it announced in its fourth number, because “we 
design to make it the interest of advertisers to come to us; and 
until they feel it to be so, we shall not annoy them by solici- 
tations,” 2 This unusual but thoroughly sound advertising 
policy was again stated a few days later in these words : 3 

We understand very distinctly that no paper can be sustained 
by advertising given as a favor. Business men must feel that their 
interest is promoted by it, before they will give any great amount 
of advertising to any paper. 

Against objectionable advertising, the Times took an unequivocal 
stand, which it stated thus: 4 

It may save others, as well as ourselves, some trouble to state 
that Advertisements of certain classes of Medicines, Doctors, 
Books &c, &c, will not be inserted in the Daily Times at any 
price 

This class of advertisers has a special organ in this city with 
whose monopoly of the business we have no wish to interfere: — 
nor shall we allow the Times, by the insertion of any such notices 
or any other of an objectionable character, to be rendered unfit or 
unsafe for family perusal. 

With its large circulation in both the offices and the homes of the 
substantial business and professional classes of New York City, 
the Times commanded a good advertising patronage. 

The amount of capital required to establish and maintain the 
Times , in competition with the other successful New York papers, 
the Sun , the Herald , and the Tribune , is significant as indicating 
the extent to which the business of newspaper publishing had 
developed in the decade since Greeley had been able to launch the 
Tribune with only $2000. Of the $100,000 subscribed by eight 
stock-holders, $20,000 was required for the purchase of a Hoe 

1 New-York Daily Times, May 3, 1852. 2 Ibid., September 22, 1851. 

3 Ibid., September 27, 1851. a Ibid., May 28, 1852, 
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Mammoth type-revolving press, and 830,000 more for other 
mechanical and office equipment. Thus, half of the capital, or 
$50,000, was invested in the plant before the paper was issued. 
The first year's expenses included $40,000 for paper; $25,000 
for wages in the mechanical and business departments; and 
$13,000 for the salaries of editors, reporters, and correspondents. 
The salary scale in the editorial department was not high, how- 
ever, for Raymond himself received only $2500 a year. De- 
spite its circulation of about 25,000 daily throughout the first 
year, the Times did not pay expenses at one cent a copy. By 
doubling its price at the beginning of the second year, and also 
by doubling the number of its pages, it sought to increase its 
income from both circulation and advertising. The larger paper 
made room for more advertisements, but the loss of a third of its 
circulation cut down part of the expected gain. Before the 
paper was on a paying basis, the remaining half of the original 
capital had to be spent for operation. “ Capital, and large 
capital too, is essential now-a-days to the establishment of 
a daily newspaper, upon any scale sufficient to make it suc- 
cessful,” commented the editor of the Times after a few 
months’ experience. 1 The experience of the Times bore out 
Dana’s statement in the Tribune , made the year before the Times 
was established: 2 

It is no exaggeration to say that the same talent which in 1840 
could, with a capital of $5000, or $10,000, establish a daily 
journal in this city, could not now do it with less tha n $100,000, 
most of which would have to be expended without any tangible 
result before the establishment would begin to pay. 

During the fourth year the circulation went up to 35,000, and 
within five years of its establishment the Times was able to pay 
$20,000 a year in dividends. Shares of its stock of $1000 par 
value accordingly sold for $1666. To establish their paper on 
so profitable a basis within five years in the face of strong com- 
petition, was an achievement for both Raymond, as editor, and 
George Jones, as business manager. 

In spite of his onerous duties as head of the new paper, Ray- 

1 Nem-York Daily Times , January 5, 185a. 

3 New-York Tribune, August 30, 1850. 
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mond continued to take an active part in. poiitics, both state and 
national. In the Whig National Convention of 1 S52 at Baltimore, 
he played a conspicuous part by challenging the right of the 
Southern delegates to control the presidential nomination. Two 
years later, he was a delegate to the anti-Nebraska conv ention 
in New York State, and shortly after was nominated lieutenant- 
governor by the A ew A ork Whigs. After a two-year term as 
lieutenant-governor, he was offered the nomination for the 
governorship by the newly organized Republican Party, but he 
declined. At the first Republican National Convention, held at 
Philadelphia in June, 1S56, he wrote the long declaration of 
principles that constituted the first platform of the new party. 
During the Civil War and the Reconstruction period, Raymond 
continued active in politics. He was a delegate to the New York. 
State Republican Convention of 1864, and in the same year was 
chairman of the state delegation to the Republican National 
Convention tha t renominated Lincoln. As chairman of the 
Republican National Committee in that year, he directed the 
campaign tha t resulted in Lincoln’s reelection. In the same 
election, he was chosen congressman from the sixth New York 
district, and he served in the Thirty-Ninth Congress, from 1865 
to 1867. He supported President Johnson, and, in an effort to 
assist in the adoption of a sane reconstruction policy, attended 
the National Union Convention at Philadelphia in August, 1866, 
a meeting that unfortunately was dominated by Northern 
Democrats, the so-called “Copperheads.” His attendance at 
this convention, he afterwards admitted, cost the Times $100,000, 
because his attitude was misunderstood by many loyal Republi- 
can readers who felt that, by taking part in such a convention, he 
had deserted those who had fought and won the war. After this, 
Raymond withdrew from politics completely, and during the 
last three years of his life he gave his undivided attention to his 
paper. In spite of his active participation in politics, he never 
used the Times to advance his own political fortunes or those of 
the factions with which he was identified, although he gave 
editorial support to the political policies in which he believed. 

During the years from 1866 to 1869, the Times regained the 
prestige and support that had been lost by Raymond’s political 
activities in the National Union Convention. Its flourishing 
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financial condition in 1S69 was shown by the facts that it paid 
a dividend of eighty per cent and that Its owners refused an offer 
of a million dollars for the paper. Thus, within eighteen years, 
the Times had increased in value from Sioo.coo to $1,000,000. 
Raymond's own fortunes, notwitnstanding his political activi- 
ties, rose with those of the Times , for in 1869 he owned one 
third of the stock, and his salary was advanced to $10,000 a 
year- 

just at the height of his career as a journalist and of the financial 
success of the Times , Raymond died suddenly, on June 19, 1869, 
Only forty-nine years old, he was in the prime of life, and might 
reasonably have been expected to attain even greater distinction 
as a journalist. During all but the last three of his eighteen 
years as editor of the Times , he had devoted so much of his 
time and energy to politics that journalism could scarcely be 
said ever to have had his undivided attention. That the Times , 
under his editorship and Jones’s management, was able within 
three years to recover completely from the set-back of 1866, in- 
dicates that, had Raymond lived, the paper might easily have 
become even more successful and Influential than it was at the 
time of his death. 

Mthough the Tribune and the Times had long been rivals, 
Greeley, in an editorial on the occasion of Raymond’s death, paid 
this tribute to him as journalist: 1 

Mr. Raymond’s official career, though evincing ability, did less 
than justice to his comprehensive knowledge and rare intellectual 
powers. Never so positive and downright in his convictions as his 
countrymen are apt to be, he was often misjudged as a trim- 
mer and a time-server, when in fact he spoke and wrote exactly 
as he felt and thought. ... He saw both sides of a controverted 
issue, and, if one of them seemed juster to-day, the other might 
nevertheless command his preference to-morrow. This men- 
tal constitution or mental habitude is rare with us, and he would 
have been more favorably judged as a journalist or politician 
in Great Britain than in this country 

Raymond's contribution to the development of the American 
newspaper was accurately summarized at the time of his death 
in the following editorial, written for the Nation by its editor, 
1 New-York Tribune, June 19, 1869. 
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Edwin Lawrence Godkin, who for a time had been an editorial 
writer on the staff of the Times: 1 

In this art of making a good newspaper, we need hardly say, he 
was a master. The Times under his management probably came 
nearer the newspaper of the good time coining than any other in 
existence; in this, that it encouraged truthfulness — the reproduc- 
tion of facts uncolored by the necessities of “a cause” or by the 
editor's personal feelings — among reporters; that it carried 
decency, temperance, and moderation into discussion, and ban- 
ished personality from it; and thus not only supplied the only 
means by which rational beings can get at the truth, but helped 
to abate the greatest nuisance of the age, the coarseness, violence, 
calumny, which does so much to drive sensible and high-minded 
and competent men out of public life or to keep them from enter- 
ing it. Moreover, it rendered journalism and the community the 
essential service of abstaining from the puffery of worthless 
people, which does so much for the corruption of our politics. 

Because Raymond was able to see both sides of a question, and 
consequently did not always support the causes that he espoused 
with as much fervor as did an editor like Greeley, he was some- 
times accused of inconsistency. “ If those of my friends who call 
me a waverer,” he once remarked to a friend, “could only know 
how T impossible it is for me to see but one side of a cause, they 
would pity me rather than condemn me; and, however much I 
may wish myself differently constituted, yet I cannot unmake the 
original structure of my mind.” 2 

Raymond demonstrated that there w r as a place in New York 
for a newspaper that presented “all the news of the day from all 
parts of the world ” without personal or party bias, that furnished 
“whatever has interest or importance for any considerable 
portion of the community” without “being objectionable on the 
grounds of morality,” and that discussed current issues without 
“misrepresentation or abusive language,” that “interpreted 
passing events, with reference to the general good of the whole 
country, rather than any section or party of it.” In accomplish- 
ing these ideals of Raymond's, the Times , as Godkin wrote, 
“probably came nearer the newspaper of the good time coming 
than any other in existence.” 

1 Nation , vol. vm, p. 490 (June 24, 1869). 

* Maverick, Augustus. Henry J. Raymond , p. 225. 



CHAPTER X 

SAMUEL BOWLES AND THE SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN 

The outstanding newspapers the influence of which shaped the 
course of -American journalism during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, were naturally to be found at the N ational Capi- 
tal or in the metropolis of the country. Until the extension of 
telegraph lines, following the success of Morse’s experiment, on 
May 24, 1844, in transmitting messages by electricity between 
Baltimore and Washington, the Washington newspapers enjoyed 
practically a monopoly in the publication of the proceedings of 
Congress and other official news of the Federal Government. 
Since there was little commercial advertising available in the 
National Capital, these papers were dependent for their success 
on government printing and government advertising. The 
New York newspapers, on the other hand, had the first oppor- 
tunity to publish foreign news, since most of the trans-Atlantic 
ships" entered at that port. They also had the advantage of the 
large amount of advertising available in the largest city of the 
country. Other newspapers, accordingly, were compelled to 
await the arrival of the Washington papers to secure congressional 
and governmental news, and of the New York papers to obtain 
news from abroad. The rapid extension of telegraph lines, 
however, made it possible for newspapers in other cities to print 
both foreign and domestic news simultaneously with the papers 
at the points where it became available. The result was a de- 
centralizing tendency in American journalism and the rise to 
importance of daily newspapers in inland cities. 

Just two months before the first message was sent by telegraph, 
a small four-page evening paper appeared in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, the first daily to be published in that state outside of 
Boston. In charge of it was eighteen-year-old Samuel Bowles, 
Jr. Twenty years before, his father had journeyed up the Con- 
necticut River from Hartford on a flat boat, bringing with him 
a hand printing press, and had established the Springfield Re- 
publican as a weekly paper. Beginning with a circulation of 2 50 
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among the citizens of the town and the farmers of the surrounding 
country, the little weekly had grown, into a moderately successful 
newspaper. Springfield became a place of some importance in 
western Massachusetts, as a result of the location there of the 
United States Armory and of the building of railroad lines to 
Boston and Albany, and to Hartford and New York. 

After leaving school at the age of seventeen, Samuel Bowles, 
Jr., assisted his father in getting out the weekly Republican. 
With youthful ambition and enthusiasm, young Bowles urged 
his father to publish a daily edition of the Republican. Although 
reluctant to try so uncertain an experiment, the father finally 
yielded, on the condition, it is said, that his eighteen-year-old 
son should take the “main responsibility of working and pushing 
it.” 1 On March 27, 1844, accordingly, appeared the first issue 
of the Springfield Daily Evening Republican. The second number 
did not come out until April 1. The new daily was a small 
four-page paper with four columns to the page. The price was 
two cents a copy, or $4 a year. 

In the introductory editorial, the publisher explained that he 
had considered the possibility of a daily edition two years before 
but had been dissuaded from it by friends and business men as 
“an unprofitable undertaking.” 2 He also announced that “we 
commence now, without a single subscriber or advertising cus- 
tomer promised.” He was still uncertain of the success of the 
project, and wrote that, “after continuing the publication six 
months, or a year, if we find in it too much of a loss, we shall 
stop.” “If our little daily could have one half of what is paid in 
Springfield, for New York and Boston papers,” he continued, “it 
would ensure its support.” Publication in the evening was 
adopted, he explained, “not from choice, but because it is most 
economical and convenient at first; but if the experiment succeeds, 
and a morning paper be found preferable, we shall adopt It.” 

Of the policies of the paper, the editor wrote in this first edi- 
torial: 

We need hardly say that the politics of the Daily Republican 

will be Whig — Faotxul Hail Whig In this [presidential] 

1 Merriam, G. S. Life and Times of Samuel Bowles, voL x, p. 21. 

* Daily Evening Republican, March 27, 1844- 
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campaign we intend the Daily Republican shall be a vigilant and 
active auxiliary of the Whig cause. 

The paper, the editor went on to say, “will not be particularly 
devoted to politics, but we mean to make it also a neu's paper , 
and especially a local one — as well as a medium for the discussion 
of matters of local interest." 

During the first month the editor explained to his readers that 
“what we most need at first, to ensure its support, is a stable 
subscription of three hundred," 1 but that number of subscribers 
was not secured until the paper had been in existence for two 
years. At the end of the first six months the paper was still 
losing money. “If we were to consult our interest/’ the editor 
wrote at that time, “we should now discontinue it, having lost 
enough, as we think, on its publication. 1 ’ 2 “But as its cir- 
culation and income slowly increase," he added, “we are in- 
duced to continue it, as a permanent publication.” Again, at 
the end of the first year, the editor pointed out that the paper, 
small though it was, had not paid its way, and that its contin- 
uance was made possible only because the type set for the daily 
could be used in the weekly. 3 At the close of 1845, it was 
changed from an evening to a morning paper. Although, when 
the journal was six years old, it claimed the largest circulation 
of any New England daily outside of Boston, the editor ad- 
mitted that, “up to the present time, the Republican has 
been no direct source of profit to its proprietors," and added, 
“as fast as money had been made it had been invested in im- 
provements, and even to a greater extent, by several thousands, 
but we have now reached a point where we hope to see the scale 
descending on the other side." 4 
During the early years of the Republican , young Bowles seems 
to have devoted himself to gathering and writing i^ws and to 
assisting his father in the management of the paper, rather than 
to writing editorials. The determination expressed in the first 
issue to make the Republican “a news paper and especially a 
local one," continued to be foremost in the mind of Bowles. He 
aimed particularly to meet the needs of the people of western 

1 Daily Evening Republican , April 23, 1844. 2 Ibid., October 2, 1844. 

* Ibid., March 31, 1845. 4 Springfield Republican, May 8, 1850. 
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the Western section, of the United Stales hid 
amved at the Columbia rtver, *ome efwhom 
had suffered severely by aickncva, and want 
of provision* Out. roon in die lost detach- 
ment had died on the nay, and hu widow 
and four children hod amved at the mission 
tuition on the Williamolte 
Tho emigrants, on their arrival St the Wd 
haroette Valley, expressed their surpnse at 
finding die religious stale of the inhabitants 
no muLh bolter than they etoectedto find it 
Many of them, after their amvaJ, hod attend- 
ed the ministry of the missionaries and bad 
given evidence of a desire to change their 
mode of life Some hod joined the Church 
on probation, and it win evident that tbeif ex- 
ample hid its effect on many 1 others 

The Rov Dr Whitman, belonging to the 
American Board or Missions, who recently 
visitod the United States, had relumed to his 
charge oi the Columbia, in good health 
An excellent state of chnstian fellowship, 
prrvaded the i ntire family of the Methodist 
misuon, and the prospects of its success were 
nevhr beforo so nattering They have *uf 
fercll both by sicknoss and, death, but when 
these loiters were dnspatLhed, Mr Leeeays, 
fhoie who had boen ernk woro recovering— 

1 Mr Brower is spoken of as having boon don. 

Mr Perkins bad been, assnnltad' 
bt one of the Indians from tho inlunor Tho 
chief) hod assembled m counml, assisted by 
Dr White, tho United Sntc* agent, and de 
terromod th.it tho Indian should be pubticly 
w hipped, nod he rot rived twenty five, laahes 
Mr Perkin* interceded for the prisoncq snd 
was anuous that he should be pardoned, but, 

• n was thought that prudence required aroev 
ample 

ANECDOTE OF Mft CUV. * 
The following anecdote of Henry Clay, so 
eminently rharacterutie of the man, and so 
honorable to the atatosraon, we hare upon 
tho authority of a distinguished Senator of 
the United States Wegtve it as nearly as 
wo am ublo in the language in which we had 
it Irony the Ups of the Honorable Sanatorium- 
M.lf 

It was during the lost Session of Mr Clay's 
arrvice ip tho Senate— that session during 
which the nomination of Edward Everett, as 

minuter to England, was confirmed It will 

be rrm-mberwi that, for a nnmbor ot weeks 
aftor tho nomination of Mr Cve-ett, great 
sawn. n*e and anvroty were felt throughout 
the country, os to the course which the Sena- 


tor mi,ht take upon the qncstion of hi' con- 
hmuuun The Southern members, or, at 
fou.i, u portion of them, demanded his rejtc 
tion, on tin „round of his having expressed 
aintmiLiiCi ti|Km the subject of abolition, hian- 
li offui.iiuio the South, and such as tho 
South was e.illij upon, both directly and w 


hi<! left his jt b and l ikin^ up his b ood 
brimmed stria lintuhuhlu n uaccuslomed 
townir in tin, wnmi nei-on, begin walking 
slowly barknaril and foruuril near the door 
of Ihe Seii.Hi expeciro, oitrj momenta ben 
in adjournment would tike place Ju'Uhen 
n Senator fum the Siutll, nhu.< name tho 
ctnilcHuin to whom « t wd* 1 thwo 
facts did not foci liimsclf at liberty to men- 
tion, rose in his place anil called the alientioa 
of tho Senate to n pubh-lud correspondence 
whii it ho held m his h ind, between Mr Ev- 
erett and r i rtain abolnianists who hail ad- 
ilrowil to him i sines of questions touching 
the snhji ft of slurry The corr&potidence 
had tuki n pi ire at a nmo when, if »e recol- 
lect ngtillv, Mr Licretl was candidate ftu 
Co\omor of Ma8s«whuv.U5 Tbfl lansuagf 
used by Mr Everett, said the narrator iva. 

strone, stronger than we of should 

connuertohavo bten justifiable Tho sen- 
ator having readiho correepo dome, made 
I it the text or a strong, drnunuatorj. »pe.eCQ 

against Mr Everett, tamt stlyand veto ment 

)y appealing lo the riprtse.niatives of the 
Soutiicra inierrsts and in.lilutions or that 
body, to record Iheirstntrnru of condemna- 
tion aeainat such dangerous senlimenu, by 
ivjecling the nomination of tho man h> w hom 
lliey were pat forth This eorrOspouJentto, 
together v iih the sptf ch of the Senator who 
brought it forward, omsiod the attention ot 
the whole Senate and awakened ntw and 
strong npprehenstons among the friends of 
Mr Evcritl, as to the fate of his nommanoa. 
Soon after the Srnaior in question had anseo 
from bis seal and commenced speaking, Mr 
Clry was observed to pvuse in hi» walk to 
and fro, and cs tho Senator from the toiuth 
proceeded in his speech, he (Mr C ) became, 
evidently, wort nnd more interested till, at 
ltngth, nc gradually relumed to his accus- 
tom dscMj and was standing by it when the 
gtntltmin who was occupying tho floor, fin- 
ished hu speech with tho lollowingemphniio 
languagt - ll If, und, r the** circum-l mcra, 
Mr President, til. btnale shall conUrm lha 
nomiiiannn of Mr Everett, 1 consider the 
Union virtually dissolved m 

« And f say, sir," said Mr Clay, instantly 
taking up the w onfo of tho Honorable Sena- 
tor "that if this Senate, sitting on the nomi- 
nation of Mr Everett, or any oiher man, u 
Minister to a fort ign Conn shall take upon it- 
self to rtj.ctthit nomination, on the ground 
that the pr rson nom.mted, has einrcose'd to 
ins neighbors and follow citizens of the State 
to which he belongs, sentiments not in no- 
cordance with our own, ytljn no way im- 
poachmglus chararter, or affecting hi* quali- 
fications for the post to wliirli he js nomino. 
ted. then, Sir "said Mr Clay, elevaimg him- 
self to his fulliheight nod Taieing bis voice to 
that clarion like tone of impassioned elo- 
quence for winch he, above all living roon.i* 
so justly distinguished, “then, Sir I tell the 
Honorable gentleman and die Sc"“to 
WE HAVE NO LONGER ANY UNION 
TO DISSOLVE Proceodi « from this 
point, Mr C poured forth, for the space of 
about ten minutes, the most eloquent speech 
I evti heard from him in all my life u And 
that speech,” snidnbe gentleman from whom, 
these fonts were derived , u settled tho pultun 
of Mr..EocTsU's nomination 

Jiorwwh Conner 

Staves MaHtmmrD— A Rtmaaiant* 
Case —Some six year* ago, say* the Pitt*, 
bunr Sun, Dr Bnabao*. then a fesiown w 
ChnrlMton, boulh Caroling being anxiouijo 
take up hit nuideneft in CmcmnaU, boW hi» 
slaves, 27 in number, and moved to the latter 
city During his stay there he ilelerromed 
that he would redeem und liberate eoch slave 
he had sold A short timo since he went to 
Charleston, and nt an expense of SOM 0 more 
than he received for the slaves, purchased 
them but k again Hr then pul them on 
board of a. vessel, and took them t* Baltimore 
At Baltimore ha lurt d an extra conveyance 
for Pittsburg a hero he amved on Saturday 
•night last Oa hunday they were put ot> 
board of the Valley Korge r and started, with 
their benefactor for Qincinnau It is the in- 
tention of Dr Brisbane to settle them com- 
fortable on land which he hi* purchased u* 
Hamilton Cy Ohio, thus not only giving them 
their freedom, but an advantageous Stan in 
life It will be) seen now, whether they cw 
‘ take care of themselves. 1 

Tin* act of benevolence commends itself 
to the he arts of oil 

Sennxrt Dkath —Mr Thaddeas Bane* 
went into the store of Mr Pitch, in New 
Haven, yesterday afternoon, and without tb* 
slightest premonition, fell dead ' He »u ■» 

1 usual health, so for as wo can lcoro, and 
there was no vuibl- Cause for hi* sudden de- 
cease' Mr Barnes was a widower, about# 
ye« of age, ud by 


The First Page of the First Number of the Daily Springfield 
Republican , 1844 
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Massachusetts, and thus to supplant the New York and Boston 
dailies in this field. This policy the editor outlined in an editorial 
at the end of 1S51, as follows: 1 

What we aim to make, is a Daily and a Weekly newspaper, 
not only better suited to the wants of the citizens of the four 
Western counties of Massachusetts than any Boston or New 
York journal can be, but beyond that, one cheeper in price than a 
journal oi anv pretensions can be obtained from either of the 
great cities. We think we have already done both, and that the 
future will onlv make both advantages more apparent. \\ e do not 
wish to interfere with the local county journals. Their interests 
and ours are the same. But we do seek to supplant in estern 
Massachusetts, city journals, both daily and weekly, by papers 
which give the live news to those who take them, from six to 
twenty-four hours sooner, than it can be got from Boston or New 
York papers. . . . 

We aim first of all to make a live newspaper — to give every- 
thing in this region that people want, briefly, intelligently, suc- 
cinctly stated — to weed out the verbiage and present the ker- 
nel. ... 

After the news, which is the great distinctive object of the 
Republican, and to which all other things must bend, we aim to 
discuss politics, morals, religion, physics, — anything in fact which 
editors may discuss now a days — as honestly, frankly, fairly and 
intelligently as our abilities, knowledge and time will admit. 

The extension of the telegraph to Springfield made it possible 
for the paper to print promptly the news of the outside world, 
beginning in the latter half of 1846. For five years afterwards, 
the telegraph news was confined to only a few short items which 
filled scarcely half a column. Late in 1851, however, the Re- 
publican was able to announce that “new telegraphic arrange- 
ments have recently been made which place us on an equality 
with the most advanced of the metropolitan press .... now our 
reports swell to columns, and embrace the fullest particulars of 
every occurrence received at New York up to a late hour of the 
previous night.” 2 

Bowles not only held that the printing 6f the news was the 
prime function of the Republican , but early recognized the im- 
portance of giving his readers the significant aspects of events 

1 Springfield Republican , December 31, 1851. 2 Ibid . 
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taking place everywhere in the world. In an editorial on “The 
Newspaper/' early in 1851, he wrote this prophetic vision of the 
future of the press: 1 

The increase of facilities for the transmission of news brought 
in a new era. The railroad car, the steamboat, and the magnetic 
telegraph, have made neighborhood among widely dissevered 
States, and the Eastern Continent is but a few days' journey 
away. — These active and almost miraculous agencies have 
brought the -whole civilized world in contact. . . . 

The appetite for news is one of those appetites that grows by 
what it feeds on The mind accustomed to the gossip of na- 

tions, cannot content itself with the gossip of families. 

The tendency of this new state of things has, as yet, hardly 
claimed a moment’s consideration from the moralist and the 
philosopher. Nations and individuals now T stand immediately 
responsible to the w’orld’s opinion, and the w’orld, interesting it- 
self in the grand events transpiring in its various parts, and among 
its various parties, has become, and is still becoming, liberalized in 
feeling; and, being called aw*ay from its exclusive home-field, has 
forgotten, in its universal interests, the petty interests, feuds, 
gossips and strifes of families and neighborhoods. The wonderful 
extension of the field of vision; this compression of the human 
race into one great family, must tend to identify its interests, 
sympathies and motives. 

The brilliant mission of the newspaper is not yet, and perhaps 
may never be, perfectly understood. It is, and is to be, the high 
priest of History, the vitalizer of Society, the world’s great in- 
former, the earth’s high censor, the medium of public thought and 
opinion, and the circulating life blood of the -whole human mind. 

It is the great enemy of tyrants, and the right arm of liberty, and 
is destined, more than any other agency, to melt and mould the 
jarring and contending nations of the world into that one great 
brotherhood which, through long centuries, has been the ideal of 
the Christian and the philanthropist. Its mission has just com- 
menced. A few years more, and a great thought uttered within 
sight of the Atlantic, will rise with the morrow’s sun and shine 
upon millions of minds by the side of the Pacific. The murmur of 
Asia’s multitudes will be heard at our doors; and laden with the 
fruit of all human thought and action, the newspaper will be in 
every abode, the daily nourishment of every mind. 

For the first ten years of its existence, the Republican supported 
1 Springfield Republican , January 4, 1851. 
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the Whig Party. When the annexation of Texas in 1844, and the 
Mexican War in 1846, brought the question of slavery into the 
foreground, the Republican opposed the annexation and took 
its stand against slavery and the war. Although these policies 
doubtless were dictated by the elder and the younger Bowles, 
the Re puli lean's editorials at this time were not written by them 
but by men outside the ofifice. When the Whig Party wavered 
on the question of the extension of slavery, the Republican ceased 
to give the WTdgs its support. After the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill in 1S54, Samuel Bowles, Jr., declared in an editorial 
that “ the national whig party is surely a defunct institution . . . 
it has been tottering for some years, resorting to various expedi- 
ents to maintain itself, but has finally gone by the board. 57 1 At 
the same time he came out strongly for the non-extension of 
slavery’, and, in the following editorial, promised his support for 
that principle, regardless of party: 2 

For ourselves, — whatever others may do, — we shall advocate 
the doctrines we have enunciated, party or no party. In the great 
internal struggle between slavery extension and non-extension, we 
plant ourselves with the non-ex tensionists; and we shall join that 
organization, whatever its name, whoever its leaders, that 
promises most successfully, most surely and most safely for the 
common weal, to carry out and establish the non-extension 
principle. In this, we shall be only fulfilli n g the convictions and 
advocating the principles that we have ever cherished. 

This determination to make the Republican independent of party 
ties, found more complete expression in an editorial written by 
Bowles the following year, when he declared: 3 

Whatever it [the Republican ] has been in the past, no more shall 
its distinction be that of a partizan organ, blindly following the will 
of party, and stupidly obeying its behests. It has its principles 
and purposes But these are above mere party success. To these 
it will devote itself. Wherever and whenever the success of men 
or of parties can advance those principles and purposes, the Re- 
publican will boldly advocate such success; whenever men and 
parties are stumbling blocks to the triumph of those principles, 
they will be boldly opposed and denounced. 

1 Springfield Republican, May 31, 1854. 

* IW. 3 Ibid , February 3, 1855. 
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In taking this stand for political independence, Bowles felt that 
he was following the tendency of the best journalism of the 
period; he continued in the same editorial: 

The independent press of the country is fast supplanting the 
merely partizan press. Parties are taking their form and sub- 
stance from the press and the pulpit, rather than the press and 
pulpit echoing merely the voice of the party. A merely party 
organ is now a thing despised and contemned, and can never take 
rank as a first class public journal. The London Times, the great 
journal of the world, is the creator, not the creature, of parties. 
There is not in New York city, where journalism, in this country, 
has reached its highest material and intellectual perfection, a 
single party organ in existence. All are emancipated. None 
conceal facts lest they injure their party. None fear to speak the 
truth, lest they utter treason against merely partizan power. The 
true purpose of the press is understood and practised upon. They 
are the mirrors of the world of fact and of thought. Upon that 
fact do they comment with freedom, and to that thought do they 
add its freshest and most earnest cumulations. 

Although, in the heat of controversy during the slavery agita- 
tion, the Civil War, and the Reconstruction period, partisan 
journalism again became the rule rather than the exception, 
Bowles maintained an unusual degree of political independence 
in the editorial policy of the Republican. After the Republican 
Party, at its first national convention in 185b? took a stand against 
the extension of slavery, Bowles gave it his support in the Re- 
publican. On the eve of the election of that year, he wrote: 1 

If the principle upon which this party is established do not pre- 
vail, then the days of this confederacy are numbered; for slavery 
is not right, slave rule is not right, the whole policy growing out 
of wrong is wrong, and a government which recognizes wrong as 
the controlling force within it, fosters the seeds of its own ab- 
solute and inevitable dissolution. 

While Bowles was successfully developing the news and edi- 
torial departments of the Republican , another member of the 
staff, Dr. J. G. Holland, was adding to its popularity by his 
editorials and articles on the conduct of life. Dr. Holland, who 
had been both preacher and teacher, wrote editorials which might 

1 Springfield Republican, November 1, 1856. 
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be characterized as lay sermons, in that they stressed the 
practical application of the fundamental principles of Christianity 
to the affairs of everyday life. He also wrote three series of 
articles entitled “Timothy Tit comb's Letters to Young People,” 
one addressed to young men, another to young women, and a third 
to young married couples. These articles undertook to give 
advice on matters of conduct in a familiar, almost homely style, 
well adapted to the average newspaper reader. When published 
in book form they enjoyed great popularity. His History of 
Western Massachusetts," which ran serially once a week through- 
out the year 1854, was another contribution particularly well 
suited to the readers of the Republican. This was followed by 
“The Bay Path,” an historical novel of colonial times in and 
about Springfield. The popularity of his books and lectures 
diverted him from newspaper work after 1857, although his con- 
tributions to the Republican did not entirely cease until 1864. 
Later he found a more congenial field as editor of Scribner's 
Monthly , out of which developed the Century Magazine. 

By 1857, after a dozen years of hard work, Bowles felt that he 
had developed the Republican as fully as was possible in its limited 
field, and, as he was but thirty, he looked about for a wider 
sphere. Greeley had offered him a place on the New Y ork T ribune 
as editorial writer and head of its Washington bureau. Dana in 
1857 negotiated with a group of Philadelphians for the establish- 
ment of a new paper, with a capital of $100,000, of which Bowles 
was to be the editor, but nothing came of the proposal. 

The same year Bowles was attracted by a project to unite 
three Boston papers under the name of one of them, the Traveller. 
Despite the fact that the Republican had the year before netted 
Mm between $4000 and $5000, Bowles decided to accept the 
editorship of the new Traveller at a salary of $3000 a year, with a 
bonus of about one tenth of the capital stock, and he invested 
$10,000 in the enterprise. He retained his financial interest 
in the Republican, which he left in the hands of Dr. Holland 
and other members of his staff. With a staff of some fifteen, 
“such as no Boston journal ever yet dreamed of,” 1 he hoped to 
make the new Boston paper a “popular, progressive journal.” 

1 Letter by Bowles, dated April 9, 1857, quoted in Merriam’s Life and Times of 
Samuel Bowles , vol. 1, p. 292. 
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Although within a month the Traveller circulated 21,000 copies 
daily, 16,000 weekly, and between 4000 and 5000 semi-weekly, 1 
Bowles soon found that his policies for the paper did not agree 
with those of his associates in charge of the financial manage- 
ment. After six months of unsatisfactory relations with the 
newr enterprise, Bowies withdrew’ from the Traveller and returned 
to Springfield to resume the editorship of the Republican . After 
this ill-starred venture, he remained at the head of the paper 
until his death. 

By 1S60 the circulation of the daily Republican had reached 
5700, of winch 1850 was in Springfield, then a city of 15,000, 
and the remainder largely in western Massachusetts. The de- 
mand for news during the Civil War, and the growth of Spring- 
field as a result of the enlargement of the United States Armory, 
more than doubled the circulation of the daily, 
i The weekly Republican had a circulation in i860 approximately 
twice that of the daily, or 11,280, of which 7271 was in Massachu- 
setts, and the other 4000 distributed over almost every state and 
territory in the Union. To the weekly Republican , w T hich w r as 
made up from the best material published in the daily, Bowdes 
always gave his personal supervision, for he realized that, with 
its nation-wide circulation, the weekly Republican influenced a 
'.much larger circle of readers than he could reach through the daily. 
Although the Weekly never attained to a circulation approximat- 
ing that of the weekly edition of the New-York Tribune , Bowles, 
like Greeley, had a large following of faithful readers throughout 
the North and West. 

Bowles supported Lincoln after his nomination in i860, and, 
like most of the leaders in the North, did not believe that South- 
ern politicians and editors were serious when they declared that 
the election of a “Black Republican ” would result in the secession 
of the Southern states. During the campaign, Bowles prophesied, 
concerning the effect on slavery of Lincoln’s election, that “What 
chan ges may occur within the next half century to hasten the 
work of negro emancipation on this continent, no one can foresee, 
but present appearances indicate its gradual retreat southward, 
and an ‘irrepressible conflict ’ in the slave states protracted long 

- 1 Letter by Bowles, dated May 14, 1857, quoted in Merriam’s Life and Times 
of Samud Bowles, voL i, p. 293. 
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after the question has been completely removed from national 
politics." 1 After the results of the election of i860 were known, 
the Republican again predicted that its effect would be “to 
completely remove the question of slavery from national politics.” 
So little were the results of Lincoln’s accession to the presidency 
anticipated among representative men in the North, in spite of 
the South's repeated threats of secession. 

When war broke out, the Republican could not afford any spe- 
cial correspondents in the held, as could the New York papers, 
but it supplied from day to day the demand for news of the cam- 
paigns. The eagerness with which persons of all classes sought 
for the latest news from the front greatly increased the circula- 
tion of the Republican , as it did that of all other papers. The size 
of the staff also increased between i860, when Bowles and Hol- 
land had but three assistants, and 1864, when they had seven. 

Editorially the Republican gave Lincoln whole-hearted sup- 
port. Its attitude is summed up in the following quotation from 
a letter written by Bowles in 1863: 2 

The present duty is clear — to push on the war, conquer all we 
can, as fast as we can, and stir up the “social institution” of the 
South as deeply as possible. We may have to stop, or be stopped, 
any time. The future is not clear. But what we want is to make 
sure that slavery shall be destroyed, whether there be peace or 
war. The white man seems to have failed us, and so the black 
man, as yet; but God is on our side, and it must come right. 

During the Reconstruction period, Bowles urged a sane, just 
policy towards the South. At first he advocated universal suf- 
frage for all men, black or white, who could read and write. He 
opposed the disfranchisement of the men of the South who had 
fought against the Union. “There can be no real, no true, no 
lasting reconstruction in the South,” he wrote, “that does not in- 
clude all classes of its people. . . . Disenfranchisement is as great 
folly, as applied to the whites, as omission to enfranchise is wick- 
edness toward the negroes.” 3 Throughout the struggle between 
President Johnson and Congress, the Republican's policy was fair, 
temperate, and broad-minded. Bowles was not swept away by 

1 Springfield Republican , October 20 , r86o. 

2 Quoted in Merriam’s Life and Times of Samuel Bowles , voL 1, pp. 39 2-93. 

3 Springfield Republican , March 18, 1867. 
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the passions of the moment, but pursued a course which, viewed 
in the perspective of half a century, seems particularly well- 
balanced. 

After the first problems of reconstruction were disposed of, 
Bowles turned to other issues. In State politics, the Republican 
strongly opposed the reelection of General Benjamin F. Butler to 
Congress, on the ground of his “notorious and conceded un- 
certainty and infidelity in public life,” a fight in which it had 
Godkin's Nation as an ally. It then attacked two New York 
financiers, Jay Gould and “ Jim ” Fisk, Jr., for their stock-jobbing 
deals in connection with the Erie Railroad. Through the political 
influence of Fisk, Bowles was arrested, while in New York City, 
on a charge of criminal libel, and was held in jail for a night. The 
press and leading citizens resented this high-handed action. Early 
in 1871 Bowles engaged in a lively controversy with David Dud- 
ley Field and his son, David Field, prominent New York at- 
torneys, over the ethics of their defense of Gould and Fisk in legal 
matters involving the management of the Erie Railroad. 1 He 
also attacked the railroad lobbyists in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, as well as the efforts of the railroads to secure large grants of 
money from the State without giving adequate return. In the 
“Credit Mobilier” scandal, growing out of the construction of the 
Pacific Railroad, the Republican took an equally unequivocal 
stand against corruption. 

In thus undertaking to reform abuses in politics and business 
that had grown up during and after the Civil War, Bowles realized 
the difficulties of maintaining the ground that was won, because of 
the general apathy that follows every fight against corruption. 
After the exposure of the Tweed Ring, Bowles showed how short- 
lived was the popular interest in preventing the recurrence of a 
similar situation. He wrote: 2 

We have a spasm of public spirit, and while it lasts we perform 
wonders. But it does not last long. The unaccustomed exertion 
brings on the inevitable reaction. W e say to our souls : “We have 
done this or that; we have ousted these rogues and put honest men 
in their places; we have discharged our duties; now let us rest and 
take our ease.” And we rest and take our ease accordingly. We 

1 Cf. Springfield Republican, January and February, 1871. 

2 Springfield Weekly Republican , November 17, 1871. 
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go off to our farms and our merchandise. W e again find it too 
much trouble to go to the caucus and the polls. In a word, we 
drop off again into political sleep. And meanwhile the ship drifts, 

— and drifts. ... 

We ought to know by this time, — we have had a sufficiently 
costly experience to teach us, — that what good men will not do 
for love of their country, bad men will do for love of themselves, 
whether it be to run caucuses, or manage elections, or hold office. 
This whole caucus system, from the ward meeting up to the na- 
tional convention, has been converted into a machine to relieve 
the people of the task of governing themselves. What is the 
result? That the whole framework of our government, from top 
to bottom, is being eaten out and worn away by a dry rot; that 
we have almost come to look upon self-seeking and place-hunting 
and thieving the public money as matters of course, disagreeable to 
be sure, but inevitable; that in this free democratic country, 
politician has become a term of reproach. 

The only solution lay, he believed, in the creation by the press and 
the pulpit of a sound public opinion, to keep up the fight to main- 
tain clean, efficient government. Continuing in the same edi- 
torial, he wrote: 

Press and pulpit and platform must take on a higher usefulness 
than they have hitherto. Party must be shoved for some time to 
come into the background. Every honest, God-fearing man must 
make the performance of even trivial public duties a question of 
conscience. A higher, more searching test must be applied to 
public acts and public men. Public opinion must be straightened 
out and put in shape to discharge rightly and effectively its tre- 
mendous function. An incessant war must be kept up upon 
abuses, wherever found. All hands must fall to work to clean 
out and disinfect the national premises. It will be a long and a 
tedious job. In fact, there will be literally no end to it, — since 
after we have once got the establishment into a good and whole- 
some working condition, we shall have the task of keeping it so. 
But unless we can bring ourselves to undertake the drudgery 

— if we choose to think and speak of it by this name — of tak- 
ing care of our institutions, we cannot hope to keep them. More 
than that, we shall not deserve to keep them. 

“The first step in the protection of society from any evil,” 
Bowles believed, is publicity, and he declared that, since “the 
first demand of the public in these modem days is knowledge, . . . 
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the first duty of the journalist is to furnish it." 1 Bowles, there- 
fore, defended the press against those critics who objected to the 
type of searchlight journalism that seeks to expose evils in society 
and government. 2 

The topics of daily journalism are by no means matters of its 
own choice, nor, to a great extent even, is the manner of their 
treatment. Its first duty is to report life, not the ideal, but the 
actual. Even if it could suppress discreditable things by ignoring 
them, it has no right to do it. The newspaper exists mainly to 
describe what is. The event of the hour, the topic of the day, 
must be its event, its topic, whether it be cholera, murder, abor- 
tion, tornado, revival, Jim Fisk, Tweed, Ben Butler — any 
anomaly of nature, or vice of man, or visitation of Providence. 
This is its theme, and even’ theme decides its own treatment. 
Faithful reporting, faithful comment; there is no other law of 
journalism. Litde is left to the journalist but the intelligence and 
fidelity with which he shall perform the duty of reporting, the 
motive, and the independence, and the intelligence with which he 
shall comment. 

Although Bowles did not believe in suppressing unpleasant facts 
in the news if they were significant, he did not advocate sensa- 
tional journalism. He declared that “ that was the most success- 
ful journal which lays before its readers the highest class of news, 
most intelligently discriminated and wisely set forth, and which 
cultivates a taste for such among its readers.' 7 3 

Bowles's independence of party was shown by the critical atti- 
tude that he, like other independent editors, took toward Presi- 
dent Grant's mistakes during the second half of his first term. In 
the latter part of 1870, Bowles took part in a meeting of the Free 
Trade League, together with Carl Schurz of the St. Louis West- 
liche Post , E. L. Godkin of the Nation , Horace White of the Chi- 
cago Tribum , and William Cullen Bryant of the New York Evening 
Post — all independent, forward-looking journalists interested in 
a reduction of the high war tariffs. This group of editors, with 
the addition of Murat Halstead of the Cincinnati Commercial and 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville Courier- Journal, exerted the 
dominant influence in the demand for reform in federal adminis- 


1 Springfield Weekly Republican, September 22, 1871. 
3 Rid. 3 Ibid., September 13, 1872. 
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tration that culminated in 1S72 in the Liberal Republican move- 
ment. Although Bowles was disappointed, as were these other 
editors, in the nomination of Greeley for the presidency, he sup- 
ported him and deprecated the attacks on Greeley made by Bry- 
ant in the Eicning Post and by Godkin in the Nation. By oppos- 
ing the reflection of Grant and by supporting Greeley, Bowles in- 
curred the hostility of many of his Republican readers, but he was 
willing to risk unpopularity for the sake of bringing about the 
reforms that he felt were necessary. 

Reviewing his editorial policy in the presidential campaign 
of 1872, Bowles outlined in the following editorial the reforms 
that he had hoped might be accomplished by the success of the 
Liberal Republicans: 1 

It [the Springfield Republican J wanted to see an end to the old 
controversy over the rights of man, and the old bitterness which 
tha t controversy had engendered. It wanted to see the evil spirits 
of sectio nal rancor and distrust exorcised by a genuine reconcilia- 
tion. It wanted to see the newly enfranchised voters merged and 
blended in the great mass of American citizenship. It wanted to 
see the color line at last disappear from American politics. It 
wanted to see the carpet-bag highwaymen, who were rifling the 
pockets of prostrate and bleeding American commonwealths, at 
last driven from their prey. It wanted to see an arrogant partisan- 
ship taught that the country was still above political organizations 
in the thoughts and affections of the American people. It wanted 
to see the national book-keeping pass into new hands, — the na- 
tional accounts brought to light and examined. It wanted a check 
put to that subtle but powerful materialistic tendency which 
produces Simon Camerons and Credit Mobiliers. It wanted to 
see the “ spirit and intelligence of reform” installed in the White 
House. It wanted a higher tone in the administration of the 
government, cleaner legislation, a business-like, efficient civil 
service, politics unencumbered w T ith carcasses of dead issues and 
de alin g with the new and pressing questions of the new day. 

Throughout Grant’s second term, Bowles continued a fearless 
critic of the Administration and a strong advocate of reform. 
In the 1876 campaign he supported Hayes, believing that the 
much-needed improvement in government would be accomplished 
by his election. 

1 Springfield Weekly Republican , December 27, 1872. 
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Thus, during the last ten years of his life, from 1S67 to 1877, 
Bowles made the Republican one of the outstanding examples of 
that independent journalism which placed public welfare above 
party success, which was ready to risk unpopularity to support 
just causes. Bowles acquired a nation-wide reputation as a fear^ 
less, independent journalist, and his editorial opinions were con- 
stantly quoted in other newspapers throughout the country. To 
merit such recognition, his editorial utterances had to measure up 
with those of the other great independent editors of the period, 
such as Godkin, Bryant, Schurz, Halstead, Watterson, and 
Horace White. 

The political independence of these prominent journalists, in 
Bowles’s opinion, marked a distinct forward step in journalism, 
and he justly claimed credit for the Springfield Republican as a 
pioneer in the movement. Writing at the close of 1872, he said: 1 

Along with this political revolution and new birth, though only 
partly allied to it, has come a grand growth in Journalism. The In- 
dependence, which has been held and despised as Indifference, and 
the Impersonality, which was denounced as Irresponsibility, are 
now seen in their higher and broader character, and their reforming 
and elevating influences are fast possessing the government of the 
press, and growing in public appreciation. Party Journalism be- 
gan to fall with the death and retirement of its great representa- 
tives — Isaac Hill, Francis P. Blair, Edwin Croswell and Thurlow 
Weed ; but it has held on with great pretense, though with weaken- 
ing power, and now in 1872 has fought its last campaign. The 
growth of Journalism as a business, and the extinction of the old 
party lines and divisions have united to make a date, as it were, of 
its eman cipation. With the deaths of James Gordon Bennett and 
Horace Greeley, Personal Journalism also comes practically to an 
end. They did much to create modem American journalism in its 
two different characters: both sought news as the first and chief 
element, — the one went farther and added criticism, opinion, re- 
form; the one gathered and organized fact and recorded opinions; 
the other sought to control and make those opinions. Their 
personality was the necessity of their creative work; it could not 
be suppressed by types and ink; but they have no successors, be- 
cause there is no call for them, — the creators have given place to 
the conductors; and henceforth, American Journalism, in its best 
illustrations, will exhibit its outgrowth both of Partyism and Per- 

* Springfield Weekly Republican , December 20, 1872. 
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sonalism. It will become a profession, not a stepping-stone; and 
a great journal will not longer be the victim of caprice and passion, 
or the instrument of the merely personal ambition, of its chance 
writer or conductor. Its traditions, its conscience, its responsi- 
bilities and its constituency will assume their appropriate powers 
over itself ; and instead of a man, called to direct and contribute 
to its columns, importing himself into it, the paper will import 
itself into him. 

In the Political Revolution, — that insures the burial of the 
dead past, and carries like assurance of a new and larger national 
life, and a better type of political administration, — as in the 
growth of this Higher Journalism, — that promises so much for 
itself in elevation and enlargement of power, and so much for the 
public in a nobler leadership and a wider instruction, — The 
Springfield Republican may honorably claim to have been both 
a pioneer and a prophet. Through the imperfections of its ma- 
terials, with the limitations of its provincial field, it has sought 
long and eamesdy for the results so happily promised in our 
politics, — the extinction of sectionalism, the protection of all 
men in equal rights, and the reform of the administrative service; 
and it has given token that, in seeking these results, it was inde- 
pendent both of parties and of men, — that it cared more for the 
ends than for maintaining in power any party organization or in 
office any set of men. 

The significance of Bowles in the development of American 
journalism was accurately described by his fellow editors in the 
tributes paid to him at the time of his death in 1877. Horace 
White of the Chicago Tribune declared: 1 

. . . Mr. Bowles was the pioneer and leader of independent 
journalism in the United States. He made the experiment in an 
interior town, in the midst of a population overwhelmingly Re- 
publican in politics. He made it under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, against the most inveterate prejudices, and yet with 
the most triumphant success. ... As Mr. Bowles was a model of 
what I conceive to be the highest aims of journalism, so was he a 
prince of the journalistic art. No American journal during the 
last ten or twenty years has been more diligently studied by editors 
than the Springfield Republican. This is the crucial test of a pub- 
lic journal. . . . Mr. Bowles had an instinctive perception of what 
was important to a newspaper, and the finest sense of the degrees 
of importance among various sorts and classes of news, and he 

1 Quoted in Merriam’s Life and Times of Samuel Bowles , voL n, p. 443-43. 
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possessed an analytical faculty which enabled him at all times to 
spy out the grains and kernels of important fact in the midst of 

endless chaff. In all that constitutes taste in journalism, — 

good taste, condensation, dress, perspicuity, and elevation of tone, 

— Mr. Bowles was facile prince ps among his contemporaries. 

Henry Watterson, in the Louisville Coiirier-J carnal, su mm ed up 
Bowles's contribution to American journalism thus: 1 

To say of a man that he edited the model provincial newspaper 
in the most newspaper-reading country on the globe, that he gave 
this provincial newspaper national influence and importance, and 
that he was a statesman rather than a politician, is to say all that 
could be claimed for a journalist. Yet it is no more than of right 
belongs to Samuel Bowles. 

1 Quoted in Merriam’s Life and Times of Samud Bowles, vol. n, p. 449- 



CHAPTER XI 

EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN, THE NATION, AND 
THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 

For over a generation, from 1S65 until 1899, Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin exerted a nation-wide influence both on American public 
opinion and on American journalism through the medium of a 
weekly paper, the Nation, the circulation of which never greatly 
exceeded 10,000 copies. So wide-spread an influence was possible 
only because his readers were newspaper editors, college pro- 
fessors, students, and “intellectuals ” generally, through whom his 
ideas filtered down to thousands of others who never saw the 
Nation or even knew of its existence. His editorship of the New 
York Evening Post for eighteen years, from 1881 to 1899, gave 
him an opportunity to reach a larger number of readers, especially 
in New York City, but it was through the Nation, as a weekly 
edition of the Evening Post, that he made his influence felt the 
country over. 

When Go dkin undertook the editorship of the Nation in 1865, 
he had had a dozen years’ experience in journalism, partly as 
newspaper correspondent and partly as editorial writer. Bom in 
Ireland in 1831 of English stock, he was educated in an English 
preparatory school and at Queen’s College, Belfast. After receiv- 
ing his degree in 1851, he went to London to study law, but soon 
entered a publishing house. At the age of twenty-two he wrote 
a History of Hungary, because of his interest in Kossuth and in 
Hungary’s struggle for independence. During the Crimean War, 
from 1853 to 1855, he was war correspondent for the London 
Daily News. On returning to Belfast, he wrote editorials for the 
Northern Whig of that city. Late in 1856, he went to New York 
and made a tour of the South and West, contributing letters to the 
London Daily News on his impressions of the United States and 
especially on the conditions growing out of slavery. Early in 
1857, he took up residence in New York City, and, after complet- 
ing his study of law, was admitted to the bar in 1858. Mean- 
while he continued to contribute to the columns of the London 
Daily News. Impaired health led to his sojourn abroad during 
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1860-61, but he returned to the United States and became an 
editorial writer on the New- York Times under Raymond. Im- 
pressed by his ability, Raymond offered him a permanent position 
on the Times with the opportunity to become a part owner, but 
Godkin declined the offer. 

As early as 1863, Godkin had in mind the establishment of a 
high-grade weekly journal devoted to politics and literary criti- 
cism, like the Spectator and the Saturday Review in England, and 
he discussed the project with his friends at Harvard and Yale, and 
in Boston and New York. Finally, in 1865, through the efforts 
of friends, the sum of §100,000 was subscribed to form a stock 
company with some forty stock-holders. Thus the Nation was 
launched. Godkin was made editor, and Wendell Phillips Garri- 
son, then recently graduated from Harvard, was literary editor. 

In the publisher’s prospectus announcing the first issue for July 
6, 1865, the purposes of the new weekly were set forth as (1) “The 
discussion of the topics of the day, and, above all, of legal, eco- 
nomical, and constitutional questions, with greater accuracy and 
moderation than are now to be found in the daily press ” ; (2) “ the 
maintenance and diffusion of true democratic principles in society 
and government, and the advocacy and illustration of whatever in 
legislation or in manners seems likely to promote a more equal 
distribution of the fruits of progress and civilization”; (3) “the 
earnest and persistent consideration of the condition of the labor- 
ing class at the South,” since “ there can be no real stability for the 
Republic so long as they are left in ignorance and degradation”; 

(4) “the fixing of public attention upon the political importance 
of popular education, and the dangers which a system like ours 
runs from the neglect of it in any portion of our territory”; 

(5) “sound and impartial criticism of books and works of art.” 1 
The Nation , the prospectus continued, “will not be the organ of 
any party, sect, or body,” but “will, on the contrary, make an 
earnest effort to bring to the discussion of political and social 
questions a really critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of 
violence, exaggeration and misrepresentation by which so much 
of the political writing of the day is marred.” As to the criticism 
of books and works of art, which was to be “ one of its most promi- 
nent features,” it was announced that “pains will be taken to 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin vol. 1, pp. 237-38. 
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have this task performed in even” case by writers possessing 
special qual ideations for it.” * The list of regular and occasional 
contributors, as given in the prospectus, included such men as 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, John G. 
Whittier, Charles Eliot Norton, Richard Grant White, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Professor Francis J. Child of Harvard, Professor 
William Dwight Whitney of Yale, Daniel Coit Gilman, then pro- 
fessor at Yale, Frederick Law Olmsted, the Reverend Phillips 
Brooks, and Bayard Taylor. 1 2 

Although with the third issue the circulation reached 5000, the 
task of putting the paper on a paying basis, with the subscription 
price at $3 a year, was a difficult one. Within the first year the 
experiment was tried of increasing the price to $6 a year, and later 
the paper was issued semi-weekly, but this plan was abandoned at 
the end of the second volume in favor of weekly publication. 3 
By the end of the first year practically all of the capital had been 
used, and Godkin, with the aid of a few of his friends, took over 
the business under the name of E. L. Godkin & Co. 4 He had been 
engaged to edit the paper for two years, under an agreement that 
he was to have complete control over the editorial department. 
In the course of the first year, however, differences had arisen 
between some of the stock-holders and the editor over the policy of 
the Nation , and these disagreements were partly responsible for 
the change of ownership. In writing to Charles Eliot Norton of 
the situation that had thus developed, Godkin said: 5 

When the editorship was offered me, I took it on the under- 
standing, which was afterwards reduced to writing, that I was to 
be completely independent to any extent that an honorable man 
could be 

I, on my part, undertook not to produce a paper that would be 
certain to sell well, but to produce a good paper, one that good 
and intelligent men would say ought to sell, and whose influence on 
those who read it, and on the country papers, would be enlighten- 
ing, elevating, and refi n i n g. Commercial success I never guaran- 
teed. The whole thing was well understood to be an experi- 

1 The Nation, vol. 1, p. 63 (July 13, 1865). 

3 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 127 (July 27, 1865). 

3 Ibid., vol. n, p. 822 (June 29, 1 866). 

4 Ibid., vol. m, No. 60 (August 23, 1866). 

s Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, vol. 1, p. 247. 
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ment, and it was this very fact that rendered a large capital so 
necessary. 

Again, a few months after the Nation was started, he wrote to 
Norton of its prospects : 1 

If the thing fails, or I fail, I shah try to fall with honor, but in 
the meantime I shall, owing to the rotten condition of the press 
and the fixed belief of the public that no paper can be conducted 
with purity or independence, have a great deal to endure. 

Those who did not agree with the policies advocated by the 
Nation were not slow to point out that the editor was an English- 
man, and a Richmond, Virginia, paper insinuated that British 
gold ” was invested in the new undertaking in an attempt to over- 
throw the Government. Such w T ere some of the obstacles en- 
countered in the effort to give the United States an independent 
weekly paper. 

That the Nation was appreciated by thoughtful men is indi- 
cated by the enthusiastic encouragement given Godkin by James 
Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, during the early years 
of the paper, when it was struggling to establish itself. Lowell, 
writing to Go dkin in 1866, praised the Nation for “its good taste, 
good temper, and good sense. 75 2 Two years later, he said that the 
paper was his “weekly refreshment/ 7 and that in his judgment it 
was “really excellent — so full of good manners, good sense and 
good writing/ 7 while “our journals are commonly crammed with 
crudeness, commonplace, and cussedness! 77 3 Again, in 1870, 
Lowell contrasted the Nation with other papers, thus: 4 

When I see, as every one daily sees, the influence of bad or 
foolish newspapers, I cannot doubt that a good and strong one like 
the Nation is insensibly making public opinion more wholesome 
with its lessons of sound sense. There is no journal that seems to 
me on the whole so good as yours — so full of digested knowledge, 
so little apt to yaw , and so impersonal. And yet, take away your 
personality, and it would sink to the ordinary level. 

Lowell had little patience with those who found fault with the 
Nation because its editor was a foreigner. The fact that Godkin 

1 Ogden, Roilo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , vol. I, p. 245. 

3 Ibid vol. n, p. 74. 3 Ibid., vol. n, p. 76. 4 Ibid., vol. n, p. 67. 
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had been born and educated abroad was felt by Lowell to be a 
distinct advantage, as it enabled him to take “an impartial view/ 7 
“The cause you advocate in the XationS' Lowell wrote, “is not 
specially American — it is that of honest men everywhere and 
acknowledges no limits of nationality/' 1 “You can hold Ameri- 
can opinions without American prejudices, 57 said Lowell in an- 
other letter, “and I know r very few of my countrymen wiio have a 
large enough intellectual and moral past behind them to deal 
with politics in their true sense/ 7 2 Charles Eliot Norton wrote to 
Godkin in 1867, “It is no delusion of friendship to regard you as 
the soundest and best-trained writer on social and economical 
questions — the topics of political economy — that w T e have/ 7 3 
Of the influence that Godkin exerted on college men, Professor M. 
Stuart Phelps of Andover wrote in 1870, “You are giving w T eekly 
lessons in history to hundreds of college graduates, as well as 
undergraduates, and we cannot spare you/ 7 4 

A Utilitarian of the school of Bentham, and an economist of the 
school of John Stuart Mill, Godkin accepted the creed of mid- 
Victorian English Liberalism, which was “peace, retrenchment, 
and reform/ 7 In applying these ideas to American political and 
economic conditions, he urged a complete reconciliation with the 
South, reduction of the tariff, civil service reform, a sound cur- 
rency, and a progressive improvement in government. He also 
fought strenuously against corruption and maladministration in 
municipal, state, and federal departments. During the Recon- 
struction period, he stood for the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from the South and for the control of the State governments by 
the Southerners themselves rather than by “ carpet-baggers 77 from 
the North. In espousing the merit system in civil service, as 
opposed to the prevailing idea that to the victors belong the spoils 
of political office, he was among the pioneers in this country. His 
dissatisfaction with Grant's first administration led him to join in 
the movement for the nomination of a liberal candidate to oppose 
Grant's candidacy for a second term. But, because of distrust of 
Greeley and of his protectionist doctrines, he opposed his election 
to the presidency on the Liberal Republican ticket in 1872, and 
sharply criticized Greeley. His idea of the necessity of progres- 

1 Ogden, R0II0. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , vol. n, p. 78. 

2 Ibid vol. n, p. 67. * Ibid., vol. n, p. 60. * * Ibid., vol. n, p. 67. 
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sive improvement in government, and his conception of the i mo- 
tion of a democracy, he set forth thus in an editorial on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence celebrated at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876; 1 

And a progressive and improving government is not one which 
even' vear covers a wider area with its laws and makes large addi- 
tions to its population. Nor is it even a government under which 
each generation clings to its nationality with a more passionate 
and proud affection. These things have all been seen under gov- 
ernments whose subjects paid for the glory of their flag and the 
spread of their sway by the sacrifice of their highest ideals, the 
blunting of their moral perceptions, and the increase of public mis- 
ery. Gover nm ent is not an emblem, or a name, or an army with 
banners. It is a bundle of mutual services; and its goodness or 
badness, and the value of its contribution to the moral growth of 
the world, depend on the efficiency with which they are rendered. 
Unless w , e are supplying the poor and the rich with better justice; 
unless we are striving to make taxation lighter and its collection 
simpler and easier; unless we are discovering modes of making the 
execution of the laws more efficient and more certain — of taking 
better care of the poor and the insane — of giving the young a 
better education — of bringing the highest intelligence of the 
co mm unity to bear on its legislation and administration — of en- 
abling the weak and unlearned to feel surer about the future — 
of making firmer the hold of the frugal on their savings — of mak- 
ing marriage a more honorable and sacred relation and children a 
more solemn responsibility, — all that w r e heard ... of the novelty 
or the success of our political system was reproach and not glory. 
The truth is that no nation is under such weighty obliga- 
tions as ours to make constant and steady improvement in every 
branch of political machinery. 

GodknTs freedom from partisanship on all current issues made 
the Nation for over a generation an outstanding example of in- 
dependent journalism. The presentation of the truth as he saw 
it, Godkin conceived to be his duty as editor. Sound reason and 
common sense were the bases of his judgments, not the passions of 
the moment or the popular clamor. On these points he made bis 
position dear, both in the prospectus of the Nation already quoted, 
and again in the following editorial, published two years later: 2 

1 The Nation , vol. 23, pp. 20-21 (July 13, 1876). 

3 Ibid.y voL v, p. 326 (October 24, 1867). 
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We profess to supply opinions exactly as we have formed them, 
and not in the shape in which they will be likely to please or en- 
courage or console. If we damage the Republican party or any 
other good party, we are sorry for it; but we cannot, for the 
benefit of that party, either say what we do not believe or sup- 
press what we do believe while professing to supply our readers 
with honest comments on public affairs. . . . We treat our readers 
as grown-up men and women who can bear to hear the truth, and 
know how to reason from it with regard to their owm duty, and not 
as children w T ho have to have pretty stories told to them and fine 
promises made to them to keep their courage up. 

Godkin took issue with critics of the press who held that the 
influence of the editorial was waning. “A good editorial” he 
defined, as “the earnest address of an exceptionally able and an 
exceptionally well informed man to some fifty thousand, more or 
less, of his fellow citizens.” Of the need of such editorials, he 
wrote: 1 

When the world gets to be so intelligent that no man shall be 
more intelligent than any other man, and no man shall be swayed 
by his passions and interests, then there will be no need of editorial 
expressions of opinions, and editorial arguments and appeals will 
lose their pow r er. 

Because he insisted that men in public life should measure up to 
the high standards that he believed in, Godkin often criticized 
honest, public-spirited leaders who, realizing the exigencies of 
practical politics, sought to accomplish their ends by compromise 
or by other methods of political expediency. Hence he was often 
characterized as a carping critic. But his critical comments were 
only the result of a rigorous application to all men and measures 
of his high ideals of conduct and morality. Even to the progres- 
sive, independent journalist Samuel Bowles, who appreciated the 
Nation’s fearless independence, Godkin’s attitude seemed “often 
conceited and priggish; coldly critical to a degree sometimes 
amusing, and often provoking; and singularly lacking, not only 
in a fine enthusiasm of its own, but in any sympathy for that 
great American quality.” 2 Undaunted, however, by such criti- 
cism from friends and foes, Godkin continued in the Nation to 

1 The Nation , vol. n, p. 584 (May 8, 1866). 

2 Springfield Republican, November 30, 1868. 
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present the truth as he saw it, regardless of its unpopularity. 
“The weekly day of judgment 77 was Charles Dudley Warner's apt 
characterization of the paper. 

Godkin's clear and logical reasoning found expression in an 
equally clear and effective style. His editorial paragraphs had, as 
Lowell said, both lightness of touch and a weightiness of good 
judgment. 75 1 In characterizing his style, James Bryce, a life- 
long friend and admirer, wrote: 2 

Even when he was writing most swiftly, it [his style] never sank 
below a high level of form and finish. Every word had its use and 
ever}* sentence told. There was no doubt about his meaning, and 
just as little about the strength of his convictions. He had a gift 
for terse vivacious paragraphs commenting on some event of the 
day or summing up the effect of a speech or a debate. The touch 
was equally light and firm. But if the manner was brisk, the 
matter was solid; you admired the keenness of the insight and the 
weight of the judgment just as much as the brightness of the style. 
Much of the brightness lay in the humour. 

Humor was used to advantage by Godkin, especially in punctur- 
ing the bubbles of popular and party pretense. To be made light 
of infuriated those against whom he directed his humorous shafts, 
while it furnished abundant amusement to most of his readers. 
Irony w r as an equally effective weapon used by Mm in disposing of 
adversaries. Since the Nation was widely read by other editorial 
writers, GodkiWs clean-cut, trenchant style, as well as Ms effective 
use of humor and irony, tended to influence editorial style the 
country over. 

In its criticism of current literature, the Nation exerted a no less 
potent force. Godkin and Wendell Phillips Garrison, literary 
editor of the Nation , assigned the reviewing of books to “writers 
possessing special qualifications 75 for the task. Thus they gave 
the book reviews an authoritative character Mtherto lacking in 
most journalistic criticism in tMs country. In replying to the 
charge that the Nation “devoted too large a portion of its space 
and attention, in its literary department, to the consideration of 
foreign literature and literary news, neglecting American books, 

, and American authors, and the current subjects of American 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , voL n, p. 74. 

3 Bryce, James. Studies in Contemporary Biography, pp. 367-68. 
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thought,” the editors pointed out that one half of the books re- 
viewed during the first six months of the publication were Ameri- 
can and one half foreign. After analyzing the publishers’ statis- 
tics for the same period, the Nation showed that u the reading 
matter of this country is almost entirely foreign.” The editors 
outlined their conception of the relation of criticism to literature 
as follows: 1 

It is certainly no part of our purpose, any more than that of any 
newspaper, to build up a literature. It would be silly and pre- 
sumptuous for us to entertain or proclaim any such intention. 
The role of a weekly critic is, after all, a very humble one. It is to 
examine the fields from which it finds the community drawing 
its mental food, and to point out, to the best of its ability, what 
those fields produce — what is bad and what is good; what had 
better be tasted, what digested, and what thrown away; to keep 
before the public the best standard in every department, and point 
out departures from it, according to the critic's understanding of 
it. If people go to England for political economy and history, to 
Germany for philology and metaphysics, to France for everything 
by turns, it is our business to go with them and find out what the 
English, French, and Germans are getting ready for their enter- 
tainment; and we are no more responsible for the extent to which 
those markets are ransacked for our literary wares, than we are for 
the condition of our dry goods trade. We protest against the 
shallow notion that a peculiar standard of art or literary criticism 
has been evolved by our political and social system. This is one 
of those bits of Anglo-Saxon conceit which gives Frenchmen and 
Germans so much amusement. Truth and beauty are eternal 
and immutable, and of no country. 

This cosmopolitan point of view was in sharp contrast with that 
of many other American newspapers and periodicals, which under- 
took to stimulate American literature by praising the work of 
native authors rather than by passing critical judgment upon 
them, a method of dealing with American books followed gener- 
ally by the pioneer journalistic book-reviewer, George Ripley, of 
the New-York Tribune. The higher standard of criticism set by 
the Nation influenced the reviewing of books by other American 
journals. 

Because he believed that the practice followed by theatrical 
1 The Nation , voL n, pp. 266-67 (March i, 1866). 
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managers of giving newspapers free tickets tended to hamper 
freedom in dramatic criticism, Godkin opposed these £ deadhead 
privileges, and maintained that u all the best journals would be 
willing to waive their courtesies and pay for the ticket of their 
critic on the usual terms/ 1 1 

In 1S81 Godkin sold the Natim to Henry Villard, Wendell Phil- 
lips Garrison’s brother-in-law, who had just purchased the New 
York Evening Post. Through the change Godkin became editor 
of the Post jointly with Horace White, formerly of the Chicago 
Tribune , and with Carl Schurz, formerly editor of the St. Louis 
Wesiliche Post and a leader in the Liberal Republican movement 
of 1872. Villard, a native of Germany, who had engaged in news- 
paper work after coming to this country in the ? 5 os > reported 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates and had served as correspondent 
during the Civil War. Later he became president of several rail- 
roads, including the Northern Pacific, for the completion of which 
he was directly responsible. Of Villard’s part in the purchase and 
control of the Post, Horace White said: I * 3 

He wished to do something useful to his adopted country by 
taking a daily journal of established reputation and putting it in_ 
charge of men who would give it increased influence and authority. 
He informed them that they were absolutely independent of him- 
self, independent of the counting room, and independent of party. 

To make good this declaration, he placed all of his shares in a 
trust, with David A. Wells, Benjamin H. Bristow, and Horace 
White, trustees, with all the powers that he could have exercised. 
This trust remained in force for several years, and at its expiration 
Mr. Villard turned the property over wholly to other members of 
his family. 

By this change, the Nation became virtually a weekly edition of 
the Evening Post. The relation between the two publications was 
thus explained by Godkin in a letter to Charles Eliot Norton: 3 

I sold the Nation yesterday, after much deliberation and per- 
plexity, to the Evening Post , as the weekly edition of which it will 
appear after July 1st. It will not be changed in appearance, and I 
hope not in quality, but most of the articles will have previously 

1 The Nation , vol. n, p. 634 (May 18, 1866). 

3 Evening Post , April 13, 1907. 

3 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , vol. n, p. 121. 
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appeared in the Post. Garrison goes over with me, and will con- 
tinue in special charge of the X at ion, and our publisher becomes 
publisher of the Post. . . . 

The Post will be somewhat harder work for me in some ways, 
but I shall have the great relief of being able to leave it, without 
anxiety, for vacations, and of knowing that I can withdraw from 
it altogether without loss whenever I feel any signs that the night 
is coming. 

“The change might not have come about,” as Garrison wrote, 
“had the X at ion prospered so as to warrant an enlargement of its 
staff,” but, as it w r as, “ the strain of writing from three to five pages 
for it weekly was felt at last to be too severe as well as too un- 
remunerative, in view of the scrutiny to which Mr. Godkin was 
subjected while all but single-handed.” 1 
As Carl Schurz became editor-in-chief of the Evening Post, 
Godkin was relieved of much responsibility. Within the first two 
years, however, differences arose between the two men over some 
points of editorial policy, and Schurz resigned. Godkin there- 
upon took over editorial control, with Horace White as his assist- 
ant. On the Evening Post he continued to be an editorial writer, 
as he had been on the Nation for eighteen years. It was to 
such work that he was best adapted, for “he had, strictly speak- 
ing,” as Garrison wrote, “no business instinct, no faculty for 
details, nor any liking for the task of coordinating the depart- 
ments of a daily newspaper.” 2 

Of his policy for the Post , Godkin wrote to Garrison in 1883, 
“My notion is, you know, that the Evening Post ought to make a 
specialty of being the paper to which sober-minded people would 
look at crises of this kind, instead of hollering and bellering and 
shouting platitudes like the Herald and Times X 3 
When Godkin took over the editorial direction of the Post in 
1883, it seemed probable that James G. Blaine would be the 
Republican nominee for the presidency the following year. Be- 
cause he believed that Blaine, as a member of Congress, had used 
his official position for private gain, Godkin opposed his nomina- 
tion, and, after he was nominated, fought his election. Other in- 
fluential journals like the Springfield Republican , the New-York 

1 The Nation, vol. 74, p. 403 (May 22, 1902). 2 Ibid. 

3 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, vol. n, p. 127. 
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Times , the Boston Herald , and Harper's Weekly also bolted after 
the nomination, and, together with the A ation and the Evening 
Post , led the independent, or “Mugwump/ movement, as it was 
dubbed by Dana in the New York Sun. 

By means of the 41 1 deadly parallel" column, the Evening Post 
undertook to demonstrate that Blaine, while serving in Congress, 
had been guilty of deliberate misrepresentation in regard to his 
relations with corporations. Grover Cleveland, the Democratic 
nominee, on the other hand, was defended by Godkm against the 
charge that, because of a moral delinquency in his youth, he was 
unfitted for the presidency. Never had Godkin fought harder 
than in this 1884 campaign. He realized that New York was the 
pivotal state in the election. The Evening Post , accordingly, did 
its utmost to convince the voters of that state, not only of the un- 
fitness of the Republican nominee, but of the promising character 
of the Democratic candidate. After an unusually bitter cam- 
paign, marked by unsparing attacks on the personal character of 
both candidates, the contest was so close that both sides claimed 
victory for several days after the election, while the vote of New 
York State, upon which the final outcome depended, was being 
tabulated. 

The fact that the “Mugwump” element defeated Blaine and 
elected Cleveland, the first Democratic President since the Civil 
War, showed the growing strength of the independent voters, 
whom papers like the Nation and the Springfield Republican had 
been training up to put public welfare ahead of party loyalty. 
Thus the victory was in part the result, not only of Godkin’s 
strenuous fight in the Evening Post , but of his strong advocacy of 
reform, week by week, for nearly twenty years. The Nation un- 
doubtedly influenced the rising generation of young men. Eight 
years later, when Cleveland was again elected President, Godkin 
attributed the victory to these young independent voters. He 
wrote: 1 

Mr. Cleveland’s triumph today has been largely due to the 
young voters who have come on the stage since the reign of pas- 
sion and prejudice came to an end and the era of discussion has 

opened Nothing is more important, in these days of “ boodle,” 

of indifference, of cheap bellicose patriotism, than that this con- 
1 The Nation , vol. 55, p. 346 (November 10, 1892). 
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fidence in the might of common sense and sound doctrine and free 
speech should be kept alive. 

.Although Godkin approved of Cleveland's attempts, during his 
first administration, to carry out the Civil Sendee law, to curb 
congressional extravagance, and to reduce the tariff, and com- 
mended his opposition to the free coinage of silver while out of 
office in 1891, he denounced with the greatest vigor Cleveland’s 
belligerent Venezuelan message late in 1895, which threatened to 
lead to war between the United States and Great Britain. Godkin 
and Pulitzer of the World helped to stem the wave of “jingo- 
ism” before it swept the country into war, but this experience 
shook Godkin’s confidence in democracy and in the press. In a 
letter written to Charles Eliot Norton ten days after Cleveland's 
Venezuelan message, Godkin reviewed the wfiole situation and 
discussed its causes and its significance thus: 1 

I was thunders truck by Cleveland’s message, and have seen so 
much Jingoism even among intelligent people, and so much cow- 
ardice in the face of Jingoism, that the prospect which seemed to 
open itself before me was a long fight against a half-crazed public, 
under a load of abuse, and the discredit of foreign birth, &c, &c. 

It was in this state of mind we opened our batteries on that Friday 
morning, and I am bound to say relief came promptly. We were 
literally overwhelmed with laudatory and congratulatory letters, 
as well as oral applause of every description, and our circulation 
rose 1,000 a day. In fact our course has proved the greatest suc- 
cess I have ever had and ever known in journalism 

. . . But the situation to me seems this: An immense democracy, 
mostly ignorant, and completely secluded from foreign influences, 
and without any knowledge of other states of society, with great 
contempt for history and experience, finds itself in possession of 
enormous power and is eager to use it in brutal fashion against any 
one who comes along, without knowing how to do it , and is therefore 
constantly on the brink of some frightful catastrophe like that 
which overtook France in 1870. The spectacle of our financial 
condition and legislation during the last twenty years, the general 
silliness and credulity begotten by the newspapers, the ferocious 
optimism exacted of all teachers and preachers, and the general 
belief that we are a peculiar or chosen people to whom the ex- 
perience of other people is of no use, make a pretty dismal picture, 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , voL n, pp. 202-03. 
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and, I confess, rather reconcile me to the fact that my career is 
drawing to a close. I know how many things may be pointed out 
as signs of genuine progress, but they are not in the field of gov- 
ernment. Our two leading powers, the legislature and the press, 
have to my knowledge been running down for thirty years. The 
present crisis is really a fight between the rational business men, 
and the politicians and the newspapers, and the rational business 
men are not getting the best of it. 

The press is the worst feature in the situation, and yet the press 
would not be what it is without a public demand for it as it is. I 
have been having cuttings about the present situation sent in to 
me from all quarters, and anything more silly, ignorant, and ir- 
rational you could not imagine. I am just now’ the great object 
of abuse, and the abuse is just what you would hear in a bar- 
room row. 

Godkin again fought “ jingoism” before the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, and assailed the “ yellow jour- 
nals” for their part in inflaming popular passions. Sensational 
journalism, intended to appeal to the masses, had come to the 
front in New York City with the purchase of the World by Joseph 
Pulitzer in 1883, and with that of the Journal by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst in 1895. By 1898 these two rivals in the penny 
paper field had built up very large circulations. The Journal had 
also begun to attract attention by its use of large headlines and a 
bizarre make-up. To Godkin, who hated sensationalism and 
exaggeration, the efforts of the “ yellow press” to attract readers 
by catering to the “ jingo ” spirit seemed a heinous offense against 
good journalism. Two months before war was declared, he de- 
nounced unsparingly the policies of the cc yellow journals” with 
reference to news from Cuba and Spain. He wrote: 1 

Nothing so disgraceful as “the behavior of two of these news- 
papers in the past week has ever been known in the history of 
American journalism. Gross misrepresentation of the facts, de- 
liberate invention of tales calculated to excite the public, and 
wanton recklessness in the construction of headlines which outdid 
even these inventions, have combined to make the issues of the 
most widely circulated newspapers firebrands scattered broadcast 

through the community It is a crying shame that men should 

work such mischief simply in order to sell more papers. . . 0 

1 Tke Nation , vol. 66, p. 139 (February 24, 1898). 
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The reason why such journals lie is that it pays to lie; or, in 
other words, this is the very reason for which they are silly and 
scandalous and indecent. They supply a want of a demoralized 
public. Moreover, such journals are almost always in favor of 
war, because war affords unusual opportunities for lying and 
sensation. 

Shortly after the war began, in an editorial on these papers as 
“The New Political Force,” Godkin presented this scathing 
arraignment of the evils of yellow journalism: 1 

The fomenting of war and the publication of mendacious ac- 
counts of war have, in fact, become almost a special function of 
that portion of the press which is known as “ yellow journals.” 
The war increases their circulation immensely. They profit 
enormously by what inflicts sorrow and loss on the rest of the 
community. They talk incessantly of war, not in the way of 
instruction, but simply to incite by false news, and stimulate 
savage passions by atrocious suggestions. . . . 

. . . His [the yellow journalist’s] one object is to circulate widely 
and make money. And he does circulate widely. He treats war 
as a prize-fight, and begets in hundreds of thousands of the class 
which enjoys prize-fights, an eager desire to hear about it and read 
about it. These hundreds of thousands write to their Con- 
gressmen clamoring for war, as the Romans used to clamor for 
fanem et cir censes; and as the timid and quiet are generally attend- 
ing only too closely to their business, the Congressman concludes 
that if he, too, does not shout for war, he will lose his seat. . . . 

This is an absolutely new state of things. . . . 

They [the multitude] have already established a regime in which 
a blackguard boy [Hearst] with several millions of dollars at his 
disposal has more influence on the use a great nation may make 
of its credit, of its army and navy, of its name and traditions, 
than all the statesmen and philosophers and professors in the 
country. If this does not supply food for reflection about the 
future of the nation to thoughtful men, it must be because the 
practice of reflection has ceased. 

Godkin also deplored the spirit of imperialism which the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines and Hawaii seemed to have developed in 
the United States. 

With equal force and fearlessness, both in the Nation and in the 
Evening Post , Godkin kept up a continuous warfare on Tammany 
1 The Nation , vol. 66, p. 336 (May 5, 1S98). 
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rule in New York City. His editorial control of the Post , be- 
ginning in 1883, gave him the opportunity to fight at close range 
such municipal maladministration and corruption. The defeat of 
the Tammany candidate for mayor in 1884 by a reform Democrat, 
and the resulting downfall of Kelly, Tweed s successor, of whom 
Godkin wrote, ‘‘he stole nothing himself, but he enabled others to 
steal with great freedom,” filled Godkin with hope for better 
things in city government. That hope again seemed to be 
re aliz ed when, two years later, another good Democratic candi- 
date was chosen mayor. Both in these and in subsequent elec- 
tions, the Evening Post made effective use of a \ oters Direc- 
tory,” a device, invented by Joseph Bucklin Bishop of the Post 
staff, for presenting concisely the record and character of every 
candidate. The election in 1888 of another typical Tammany 
candidate, served to arouse the Post to even greater aggressiveness 
against Tammany when, in 1890, he came up for reelection. In 
this campaign the Post developed the “Voters’ Directory into a 
detailed exposure of the record and character of every man con- 
nected with the Tammany organization. Beginning with bio- 
graphical sketches of twenty-seven members of the executive com- 
mittee, it printed a similar exposure of the 1970 members of the 
committee on organization, and, finally, of the 4564 members of 
the general committee. Suits for criminal libel were immediately 
begun, and Godkin was arrested three times in one day, but, as 
the facts published by the Post could not be controverted, nothing 
came of these actions except annoyance to the editor. In spite of 
the Post’s fight, the Tammany candidates won in this election and 
again in 1892. 

But the ceaseless exposure by the Post , supplemented by the 
opposition to Tammany of the World and the Times , eventually 
bore fruit. Investigation by the City Club, charges made by the 
Reverend Charles H. Parkhurst, and finally the inquiry conducted 
by the Lexow Committee of the State Legislature, revealed so 
wide-spread a corruption, notably in the police department, that 
the reform elements in the Republican and Democratic parties were 
able in 1894 to elect a Republican mayor, a man of high character 
and integrity. That Godkin deserved most of the credit for the 
overthrow of Tammany was recognized by all who had watched 
the course of the Post . Colonel George E. Waring, a prominent 
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figure in the reform administration, wrote to Godkin just after 
this election, “I am glad to see that Parkhurst gives you such 
cordial recognition; but Parkhurst don't know, as do those who 
have watched your course during all the years of your work here, 
to what extent you alone are to be credited with the maintaining, 
among the leaders of the community, of the spirit which at last 
made Parkhurst and his work possible/’ 1 That the fight for 
clean government in New York won by Godkin would have 
its effects in other cities was the opinion of President Daniel 
Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, who wrote to Godkin 
just after the election, “ You — next perhaps to Dr. Parkhurst — 
seem to me deserving the personal and unqualified thanks of all 
who are fighting for good government in cities. The moral effect 
of this victory in strengthening the independent voters and in 
showing how reforms can be accomplished will be felt throughout 
the land for decades to come/’ 2 

In recognition of this work, Godkin was presented with a loving 
cup by a number of his friends on December 31, 1894. He wrote 
to Charles Eliot Norton, “ nearly every one here whose good 
opinion I care for came forward to cover me with praise and 
felicitation. . . . there is a fair prospect of good government in the 
city for a few years at all events/’ But he was “not sanguine 
about the future of democracy.” His lack of confidence he 
explained thus: 3 

But with a villanous press — venal and silly, — and a somewhat 
frivolous and distinctly childish public, it is difficult to be sure of 
. more than a few years [of good government]. I know of no good 
influence now which is acting on the masses, and the practice of 
reading trivial newspapers begets, even among men of some edu- 
cation, a puerile habit of mind. 

Of this puerility of the American press, Godkin wrote two years 
later as follows: 4 

The note of the press to-day which most needs changing is 
childishness. Even if the papers are clean and decent, they are 
fit only for the nursery. The pictures are childish; the intelli- 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , vol. n, pp. 174-75. 

2 Ibid., vol. n, pp. 175-76. 3 Ibid., vol. II, p. 199. 

* The Nation, vol. 62, p. 356 (May 7, 1S96). 
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gence is mainly for boys and girls. The “good stories’’ are 
trivial, and are intended chiefly for junior clerks and laborers. The 
observations on public as distinguished from purely party affairs, 
are quite juvenile. The abuse is mostly boyish or street abuse, 
■with neither rhyme or reason to it. What is wanted in the way 
of reform is mainly maturity, the preparation of the paper for 
grown people engaged in serious occupations. Gravity either in 
discussing or in managing our affairs is fast vanishing under the 
journalistic influence. We laugh over everything; make fun of 
everybody, and think it will all come out right in the end,” just 
like ill-bred children who hate to have their games interrupted. 

Declining health forced Godkin’s retirement from active edi- 
torial work at the end of 1899, but he wrote occasional signed 
articles for the Post almost to the time of his death in May, 1902. 

No other American journalist during his lifetime received such 
marked recognition as Godkin won from leaders of thought in 
England and in America, for his influence both on them personally 
and on public opinion. James Russell Lowell’s tributes to Godkin 
in the early years of the Nation have already been quoted. When 
James Bryce learned of the loving cup that had been given to 
Godkin for his services in advancing the cause of good govern- 
ment, he wrote, “no person in this generation has done as much to 
stem the current of evil and preach a high ideal of public duty and 
of political honesty as you have/ 7 1 Again, when Godkin retired, 
Bryce wrote, “I do regret it terribly, for there is no one in the 
U.S.A. that one has heard of who can do the tithe of what you 
have done for principles of good government and purity and for 
sound reason as against demagogism. 77 2 President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University, on hearing of Godkin's resignation, 
wrote to him: 3 

Now I am conscious that the Nation has had a decided effect on 
my opinions and my actions for nearly forty years; and I believe it 
has had like effects on thousands of educated Americans. This 
does not mean that your readers have always adopted your opin- 
ions; but if you have not convinced them, you have forced them to 
find some good reasons for holding opinions different from yours; 
and that is a great intellectual service. Then you have pricked 
any number of bubbles and windbags, and have given us keen en- 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , voL H, p. 179. 

2 Ibid., vol. n, p. 232. 3 Ibid., vol. n, p. 231. 
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joyment in the process. And how often you have exposed hum- 
bug and cant to the great refreshment of sincere people! 

President Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins University wrote 
to God kin in 1895, “Few numbers of the Nation have appeared 
in all that time [thirty years] which I have not read, and if I 
have kept a steady head during this long period it is due in no 
small degree to the intellectual and political inspiration that I 
have received from its pages.” 1 Likewise, in expressing regret 
at Godkin's retirement, President Gilman paid this tribute to 
the editor's influence on himself and on others: 2 

But you have fought a good fight for law and order, for honesty, 
learning and unselfishness in politics; and you have influenced by 
your precept, and by your example, multitudes of good citizens 
in every part of this country. Personally I am very grateful to 
you for guidance in many of the political perplexities of our times. 

I can make these expressions all the more heartily because I have 
not always been able to agree with the Evening Post, and can add 
that when I have been obliged to differ, an extra amount of con- 
sideration has been necessary before forming an opinion. 

That the Nation was the one significant contribution to Ameri- 
can journalism in the decade from i860 to 1870, was the opinion of 
Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican . In an edi- 
torial in 1868, commenting on the invaluable service which God- 
kin was rendering, he wrote: 3 

[The Nation ] has become a permanent and proud addition to 
American journalism the paper — shows such vigor and in- 

tegrity of thought, such moral independence of party, such eleva- 
tion of tone, and such wide culture as to demand our great respect 
and secure our hearty praise. It is the one contribution to Ameri- 
can journalism of the last ten years; and happy may the profession 
call itself if every decade shall offer another gift so positive and so 
progressive. The Nation may not ever be popular in the common 
American sense; popular as the New York Ledger, or the Boston 
Journal, or even the New York Tribune is; as a sort of moral police- 
man of our society, our politics, and our art, it can hardly expect 
to be, — but it assuredly has been and will be most useful. In the 
great necessity and duty of the time, the reformation of the ad- 

1 Ogden, Rollo. Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin , vol. n, p. 179. 

2 Ibid., vol. n, p. 227. 3 Springfield Republican, November 30, 1868. 
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ministration of our government, the substitution of competence 
for incompetence, of integrity for corruption, it is laboring with 
noble zeal and telling influence, and is worthy of every patriot s 
praise. 

Of the influence of the Nation on other newspapers, and through 
these on hundreds of thousands of newspaper readers, Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, for thirty-five years Godkkfs associate on the 
paper, declared, £k The Xation was eagerly read in every newspaper 
office of importance, and its ideas filtered down without acknow- 
ledgment through a thousand channels. 35 1 How this influence 
operated was well shown by Rollo Ogden of the Evening Post , who 
wrote in the fiftieth anniversary number of the Nation: 2 

The X at ion's influence in shaping the American press was out of 
all proportion to the mere number of its readers. It did not strive 
or cry. The effects it wrought were subtle and insinuated, never 
clamorous. A virtue went out from it which was unconsciously 
absorbed by many newspaper writers. They could scarcely have 
said where they got their new impulse to exercise a judgment in- 
dependent of party. All can raise flowers now, for all have got the 
seed. To-day the most powerful newspapers in the United States 
are those which have the reputation of being always ready, on a 
question of real principle, to snap the green withes with which 
politicians would bind them. But until twenty years after the 
Nation was founded, how few they were, how sneered at, how dis- 
liked! The steady light which Mr. Godkin burned in the Nation, 
and later in the Evening Post , had its slow but cumulative radia- 
tions. Not merely did it become impossible to employ, with a 
grave face, the partisan shibboleths which he was continually 
holding up to ridicule, but it was made easier for editors to refuse 
to give up to party what was meant for country. In this way, the 
Nation was as leaven in the lump of American journalism. . . . 
And in the whole matter of unbiassed and informed comment upon 
great affairs, it gradually became a sort of external conscience to 
other publications. They waited to see what it would say before 
fin al ly committing themselves. Coming down to a later period, 
that of Mr. Godkin’s larger identification with the Evening Post , 
we have the remark of a veteran Western journalist, in reply to 
some one who was lamenting the fact that such a paper had not 
a larger circulation. “You idiot, 33 he exclaimed, with profane 
emphasis, “don't you know that there isn’t a decent editor in the 
1 The Nation, vol. 55, p. 403 (May 22, 1902). 
a Ibid., vol. 101, p. 33 (July 8, 1915). 
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United States who does not want to hnd out what it has to say on 
any subject worth writing about, before getting himself on record 
in cold type?" 

When the retirement of Godkin from the editorship of the 
Evening Post and the Xation was announced, Dr. Fabian Franklin, 
editor of the Baltimore Xerajs , wrote editorially in that paper: 1 

From the moment of its [the Xation s\ establishment, it became 
a powerful agency in the formation not only of public opinion but 
of something that lies far deeper than mere opinion. It stirred 
the thoughts of the most serious and the most high-minded men 
and women in the country, and it stamped indelibly upon the 
minds of thousands of earnest young men standards of political 
thinking and of political conduct which would otherwise have ex- 
isted for them but as vague ideals. While its immediate circle of 
readers was never very large — its subscription list seldom exceed- 
ing 10,000 — it was read with care in every respectable news- 
paper office, and the strong doctrine so mightily poured out at 
the fountain-head filtered through, we may be sure, in a thou- 
sand ways, and slowly but steadily made itself felt by the multi- 
tude. Improbable as it may seem to many readers, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, taking the entire period of thirty-five 
years, the influence of the Nation and the Evening Post upon 
the history of the time has been incomparably greater than that 
of any other American publication. 

Godkin aimed to make both the Nation and the Evening Post 
journals that would appeal to the thinking classes rather than to 
the unthinking masses. He never expected that either publica- 
tion would be “popular 55 in the ordinary sense of the term. In- 
tellectually an aristocrat, he nevertheless believed in democratic 
government. No doubt he would have accepted for the Nation 
and the Post Thackeray's description in Pendennis of the fictitious 
Pall Mall Gazette , a newspaper “written by gentlemen for gen- 
tlemen." Size of circulation meant little to him, either when 
his livelihood depended on the success of the Nation or when he 
was part owner of the Post. Neither was he concerned about 
advertising patronage. Because of his attacks on New York re- 
tail merchants for their opposition to a proposed increase in the 
exemption from customs of purchases made by Americans retum- 


1 Franklin, Fabian. People and Problems , p. 184. 
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ing from abroad, a large number of them withdrew their ad- 
vertisements from the Post , at a loss to the paper of thousands of 
dollars. Nor was he interested in the news published in the Post, 
except to the extent that nothing undignified or in any way sensa- 
tional was ever permitted in its columns. In short, his conception 
of the function of a newspaper editor was that of nineteenth cen- 
tury English journalism, namely, that he should be primarily a 
leader-writer. To present the truth as he saw it on every matter 
of public concern, and to demonstrate the truth by sound logic, 
were his constant aim. That the truth might be unpalatable to 
many of his readers was to him all the stronger reason why he 
should present it to them. For editors who constantly had their 
ears to the ground to catch the popular feeling of the moment, and 
who catered to readers by giving them only what they wanted, he 
had the greatest contempt. Fearlessly independent, he felt free 
to attack whatever seemed to him wrong. But he was not merely 
a destructive critic, for he presented constructive policies to 
remedy the evils he denounced. His mastery of a lucid, trenchant 
style, shot through with humor and irony, gave a keenness to his 
attacks, and a cogency to his argument, that have never been 
equaled in American editorial writing. Alike to his journalistic 
and non-joumalistic readers, he always furnished food for 
thought, whether they agreed or disagreed with him. Finally, his 
cosmopolitan point of view, the product of his European back- 
ground and liberal education, gave him a detachment in viewing 
American affairs that was lacking in the work of other American 
journalists. 



CHAPTER XII 

CHARLES A. DANA AND THE NEW YORK SUN 

From 1838, when Benjamin H. Day, founder of the New York 
Sun , sold the paper to his brother-in-law, Moses Y. Beach, it con- 
tinued in the hands of the Beach family for thirty years, until it 
was purchased by Charles A. Dana and his associates in 1868. 
For the first ten of these thirty years, Moses Y. Beach managed 
the paper. In 1848 he retired in favor of his two sons, and, when 
one of them withdrew in 1852, the other, Moses S. Beach, became 
sole owner. During twenty-five of the thirty years under the 
Beaches, the Sun continued to be a penny paper, the only success- 
ful newspaper at that price in New York City. The Herald , the 
Tribune , and the Times , after having begun on a one-cent basis, 
had increased their price to two cents within a year or so of their 
establishment. The circulation of the Sun, approximately 50,000, 
was chiefly among the working classes. Its advertising patronage 
was large, but, because of the character of the circulation, its 
columns were used for much objectionable advertising. The size 
of the pages was increased from time to time to meet the demands 
of advertisers for more space, until the paper consisted of four 
seven-column pages. When the Civil War increased the price of 
print paper and other costs of production, the Sun was cut down 
to a five-column page set in agate type. But even this economy 
proved insufficient, and, accordingly, in 1864 the price was in- 
creased to two cents. At this price It remained for over half a 
century, until it was purchased by Frank A. Munsey in 1916. 
The general character of the paper continued much the same 
under the Beaches as it had been under Day, except that a new 
feature was added in the serial publication of fiction by such 
popular authors of the day as Mary J. Holmes, Ann S. Stephens, 
and Horatio Alger, Jr. For seventeen months — from August, 
i860, to January 1, 1862 — the Sun was published as a moral and 
religious paper by a rich young man who paid Beach $100,000 for 
the rental of its plant and for its good will. When this experiment 
failed, the Sun reverted to Beach and resumed its former char- 
acter. As a cheap paper catering to the masses, it was so success- 
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ful financially that, before the Civil War, it netted over $20,000 a 
year in profits. Begun by Day in 1833 practically without 
capital it was sold by him to the elder Beach in 1838 for $40,000; 
fourteen years later, when Moses S. Beach became sole owner, it 
was said to be worth $250,000; but in 1868 the latter sold it to 
Dana and his backers for $175,000. 

Charles A. Dana was at this time in his forty-ninth year, with 
an established reputation as journalist, author, and federal gov- 
ernment official. As a youth he had spent two years at Harvard, 
and had then entered the Brook Farm community, in the affairs of 
which he took an active part for five years until its dissolution. 
During this time he contributed to the Harbinger , the Brook Farm 
publication, and to the Dial , a transcendental quarterly with 
which Emerson and Margaret Fuller were associated. Then, 
after a brief connection wdth a religious weekly in Boston, Dana 
early in 1847 joined the staff of the New-York Tribune as city 
editor, at a salary of $10 a week. The following year he went 
abroad, paying his expenses by writing weekly letters for the 
Tribune and for papers in Boston and Philadelphia. The revolu- 
tionary movement that swept through Europe in 1848 gave him 
an opportunity to study at first hand the new spirit of democracy 
abroad, particularly in France and in Germany. His early con- 
nection with the communistic Brook Farm experiment led him to 
regard with interest the various movements for association, co- 
operation, and social reform that were being tried in France and 
in the United States, and, after he rejoined the Tribune staff in 
March, 1849, wrote much on these topics. The sympathies of 
Greeley, Dana, and Ripley with the association of labor in co- 
operative enterprises by which workers became their own em- 
ployers, resulted, in the year of Dana’s return, in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Tribune as a stock company with partial ownership by 
the employees of the several departments. 

From the time that Dana, as managing editor of the Tribune , 
became Greeley’s right-hand man, until his retirement from the 
paper in 1862, he shared with the editor the shaping of its news 
and editorial policies. During Greeley’s many absences, Dana 
was in charge. He also engaged in various forms of literary work, 
induding the editing of a successful anthology, The Household 
Book of Poetry (1857), arL d Pke American Encyclopedia (1858-63). 
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Differences between the two editors over matters of policy for the 
Tribune , led Greeley, with characteristic impulsiveness, to ask 
the board of directors to demand Dana’s resignation. Although 
Greeley apparently regretted his hasty action, Dana withdrew 
from the paper in March, 1862, never to return. 

During the remaining years of the Civil War, Dana served the 
Government in various capacities, in 1864 becoming Assistant 
Secretary of War under Stanton. On terminating his connec- 
tion with the War Department in July, 1865, he undertook the 
editorship of the Daily Republican , a new journal just started in 
Chicago. The paper was capitalized at $500,000, but not enough 
of this sum was paid in to maintain the new enterprise in competi- 
tion with the well-established Chicago papers, and, after a year’s 
struggle, Dana withdrew. 

While considering the advisability of establishing a new daily in 
New York City, Dana and his associates learned of the possibility 
of buying the Sun for $175,000, and decided to take it. Although 
Dana, as he wrote to a friend, considered this a large s um , he 
pointed out that the purchasers of the paper acquired at once “a 
large and profitable business ” and “a circulation of from fifty to 
sixty thousand a day, and all among the mechanics and small 
merchants of this city.” 1 Associated with Dana in the new 
company were such well-known business and professional men as 
William M. Evarts, Roscoe Conkling, Alonzo B. Cornell, Cyrus 
W. Field, Edwin D. Morgan, and William H. Webb. The com- 
pany, which was capitalized at $350,000, purchased a building 
known as Tammany Hall, at the comer of Nassau and Frankfort 
streets, which was destined to become famous as the home of the 
Sun for nearly half a century. 

In the first issue under the new management, Dana, in a signed 
statement as “manager and editor,” set forth his policies thus : 2 

In changing its proprietorship, The Sun will not in any respect 
change its principles or general line of conduct. It will continue 
to be an independent Newspaper, wearing the livery of no party, 
and discussing public questions and the acts of public men on their 
merits alone. It will be guided, as it has been hitherto, by un- 
compromising loyalty to the Union, and will resist every attempt 

x Wilson, J. H. Life of Charles A. Dam, p. 378. 

2 Sun, January 25, 1868. 
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to weaken the bonds that unite the American people into one 
Nation. 

The Sun Trill support Gen. Grant as its candidate for the 
Presidency. It will advocate retrenchment and economy in the 
public expenditures, and the reduction of the present crushing 
burdens of taxation. It will advocate the speedy restoration of 
the South, as needful to revive business and secure fair wages for 
labor. 

The Sun will always have All the News, foreign, domestic, po- 
litical, social, literary, scientific, and com m ercial. It will use 
enterprise and money freely to make the best possible newspaper, 
as well as the cheapest. 

It will study condensation, clearness, point, and will endeavor 
to present its daily photograph of the whole world’s doings in the 
most luminous and lively manner. 

It will not take as long to read The Sun as to read the London 
Times or Webster’s Dictionary; but when you have read it, you will 
know about all that has happened in both hemispheres. . . . 

We shall endeavor to make The Sun worthy the confidence of 
the people in every part of the country. Its circulation is now 
more than fifty thousand copies daily. We mean that it shall 
soon be doubled; and in this, the aid of all persons who want such 
a newspaper as we propose to make, will be cordially welcomed. 

This announcement that the writing in the Sun was to be marked 
by “condensation, clearness, point” in presenting “the whole 
world's doings in the most luminous and lively ma nn er,” forecast 
the qualities of the Sun’s style that were to give the paper its dis- 
tinctive character among American journals. These qualities 
made it “the newspaper man's newspaper.” 

The time was ripe for an innovation in the style of newspaper 
writing. From the days of the first colonial newspapers, Ameri- 
can writers and editors had had before them constantly the cur- 
rent English newspapers. This was partly due to the fact that, 
until the trans-Atlantic cable proved successful in 1 866, by far the 
greater part of all foreign news printed in American papers was 
taken directly from English journals. All the ships that crossed 
the Atlantic from England brought bundles of English papers for 
all the important New York newspapers. The London Times , 
with its unrivaled foreign news service, was an invaluable aid to 
New York editors in their efforts to give American readers the 
news of the whole world. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
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the English style of news-writing should have influenced that of 
American journals. So, too, the style of editorial writing in 
English papers was not without its effect on that of American 
editors. Because of the importance attached to the “leaders,” or 
editorials, of the London Times , not only in England but on the 
Continent as well, they could not be overlooked by -American 
editorial writers seeking enlightenment as to English public opin- 
ion. In the decade before the Civil War, American editors like 
Raymond and Bowles paid editorial tribute to the London Times 
as an exemplar of independent journalism and as “the greatest 
newspaper in the world.” Even during the war, the denuncia- 
tion of the Times by Republican editors of the North for its 
sympathy with the South, was an implied recognition of its in- 
fluence abroad. Whatever effect, direct or indirect, the style of 
English leader-writers may have had on the American editorial, 
was reinforced by the high repute in w r hich the work of British men 
of letters was held in this country. The result was a more or less 
conscious imitation of English literary style by American writers. 
It is not without significance, accordingly, that Dana should have 
declared in his first editorial that “it will not take as long to read 
The Sun as to read the London Times ” or that he should have 
written later : 1 

The American newspaper reader demands of an editor that he 
shall not give him news and discussions in heavy chunks, but so 
condensed and clarified that he shall be relieved of the necessity of 
wading through a treatise to get at a fact, or spending time on a 
dilated essay to get a bite at an argument. 

Six or seven dreary columns [in New York newspapers] are filled 
with leading articles, no matter whether there are subjects to dis- 
cuss of public interest, or brains at hand to treat them. . . . 

Another thing has been bad. Men with actual capacity of cer- 
tain sorts for acceptable writing, have been frightened off from 
doing natural and vigorous work by certain newspaper critics 
and doctrinaires, who are in distress if the literary proprieties are 
seemingly violated, and if the temper and blood of the writer ac- 
tually show in, his work. They measure our journalistic produc- 
tion by an English standard, which lays it down as its first and 
most imperative rule that editorial writing shall be free from the 
characteristics of the writer. This is ruinous to good writing, and 
damaging to the sincerity of writers. 

1 Sun, July 24, 1875. 
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The English journals have admirable qualities, but they are 
deficient often in directness and earnestness, intellectual courage, 
and incisive vigor and pungency. . . . 

Besides, the American is a curious person — hot and heavy 
in his work, desperate in his desire to get rich, not quite so fear- 
fully over industrious as he imagines himself to be, but engrossed 
in Ms affairs; yet he is also a creature of quick sentiments and 
dearly loves fun. He is bored by ponderous leading articles, 
didactic and doctrinal, and cries out for sharp, incisive writing, 
wit and laughter; and he requires now and again, a tender touch 
of genuine heartiness. 

In short, Dana sought to encourage originality in American news- 
paper writing and to discourage imitation of English journalistic 
style, long considered a model. His utterances on this point may 
be regarded as a journalistic declaration of independence. 

In making up his staff, Dana secured a number of men who had 
been associated with him on the Tribune . Among his editorial 
writers were James S. Pike, from 1855 to i860 a Washington cor- 
respondent and an associate editor of the Tribune , and Fitz- 
Henry Warren, originator of the Tribune's disastrous war-cry, 
“Forward to Richmond,” and head of its Washington bureau 
previous to the war. Isaac W. England, managing editor of the 
Sun during Dana’s first year, and then for many years its business 
manager, had been city editor of the Tribune until after the war, 
and later had gone to Chicago with Dana on the Daily Republican . 
Amos J. Cummings, who succeeded England as managing editor, 
had been editor of the Weekly Tribune and a political reporter on 
the daily Tribune . Cummings was regarded as one of the best 
judges of news in his day. He also developed the “human in- 
terest” methods of news- writing among the reporters on the Sun. 
Another former writer for the Tribune , whom Dana secured as an 
editorial contributor and reviewer of books, was Henry Brewster 
Stanton, husband of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, pioneer leader of 
the woman’s rights movement. One of the most brilliant of the 
new Sun's editorial writers, William 0 . Bartlett, not a Tribune 
man, was responsible for two famous phrases generally attributed 
to Dana himself. The first was this couplet, reiterated with great 
effect in fighting against the Tammany boss and his candidates 
for mayor: 
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No king, no clown 
To rule this town I 

The other phrase was the Sim's description of General Hancock, 
the Democratic presidential candidate in 1880, as “a good man, 
weighing two hundred and forty pounds. 55 

With this able staff under Dana's direction, the Sun took on a 
new character, and appealed to a much wider circle of readers 
than the “ mechanics and small merchants 55 who had constituted 
the old Sun's circulation. The expectation expressed in the pro- 
spectus that its circulation of 50,000 would soon be doubled, was 
realized, for, within three years, the Sim was printing 100,000 
copies daily, and by 1875, 120,000. Thus, in a short time Dana 
was able to place the Sun in the front rank of New York news- 
papers, beside the Herald , the Tribune , and the Times. In the 
matter of price, the Sun had an advantage over these rivals, for it 
gave readers a four-page paper for two cents, while they charged 
four cents for their eight pages. 

Dana was a firm believer in the possibility of keeping editorials, 
news, and advertisements within four pages, and of maintaining 
the price at two cents. In fact, he went so far as to suggest the 
desirability of discouraging advertising and depending on circula- 
tion for profits. After pointing out, in an editorial in 1875, that 
the other successful New York papers, the Tribune , the Times , 
and the Herald , had “ ceased to expect a profit from their circula- 
tion 55 and sought large circulation “ to attract advertisers, 55 he set 
forth his own theory of newspaper economics thus: 1 

It was then that The Sun conceived of the idea of a daily news- 
paper that should yield more satisfactory dividends from large 
circulation than had ever been declared by the journals that had 
looked to the organism of political parties and to enterprising ad- 
vertisers for the bulk of their income. It saw in New York a city 
of sufficient population to warrant the experiment of a two-cent 
newspaper whose cost should equal that of the four-cent dailies 
in every respect, the cost of white paper alone excepted. Accord- 
ingly, we produced The Sun on a sheet that leaves a small margin 
for profit, and by restricting the space allotted to advertisers and 
eliminating the verbiage in which the eight-page dailies hide the 
news, we made room in The Sun for not only all the real news of 
the day, but for interesting literature and current political dis- 

1 Sun-j March 13, 1875. 
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cussion as well. It was an enterprise that the public encouraged 
with avidity. The edition rapidly rose to one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies daily, and it is now rising; while the small margin 
of profit on that enormous circulation makes The Sun able to 
exist without paying any special attention to advertising — ap- 
proaching very closely in fact to the condition of a daily news- 
paper able to support itself on the profits of its circulation alone. 

Only a single further step remains to be taken. That step was 
recently foreshadowed in a leader in which The Sun intimated that 
the time was not far distant in which it might reject more ad- 
vertising than it would accept. With a daily circulation of fifty 
or a hundred thousand more, there is little doubt that The Sun 
would find it necessary to limit the advertisers as the reporters 
and other writers for its columns are limited, each to a space to be 
determined solely by the public interest in his subject. It will be 
a long stride in the progress of intellectual as distinguished from 
commercial journalism, and The Sun will probably be the first to 
make it, thus distancing the successors of Raymond, Bennett, 
and Greeley in the great sweepstakes for recognition as the 
Journal of the Future. 

Following the policy announced in the prospectus, Dana made 
the Sun “an independent newspaper, wearing the livery of no 
party, and discussing public questions and the acts of public men 
on their merits alone.” He not only supported Grant for the 
presidency in 1868 but, in collaboration with General James H. 
Wilson, wrote a campaign biography of Grant, which was based 
partly on his personal knowledge, gained during the Civil War, 
when he was an observer for Lincoln and Stanton at Grant’s head- 
quarters. Notwithstanding his admiration of Grant’s military 
ability, Dana did not hesitate to attack his administration when it 
became evident that men appointed to positions of trust were un- 
fit for office through incompetence or dishonesty. Dana main- 
tained a firm belief in Grant’s personal integrity, but this did not 
prevent him from denouncing the President for lack of good judg- 
ment or from attacking those office-holders who were involved in 
the scandals that marked Grant’s two terms. This policy of the 
Sun alienated many good Republicans, including some of the 
stock-holders of the paper. The hostility to Dana thus engendered 
on the part of his old friends and supporters was intensified when, 
in 1872, the Sun supported Greeley for the presidency in opposi- 
tion to Grant. During Grant’s second term, the Sun was an un- 
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sparing critic of every questionable act and policy, and with tell- 
ing effect reiterated its watchword, ‘‘Turn the rascals out/’ 
Dana's independence was again manifest when, in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1876, he supported Tilden, the Democratic 
nominee, against Hayes. The Sun never recognized, either the 
authority of the Electoral Commission to decide the contested 
election, or its decision against Tilden and in favor of Hayes. It 
printed Hayes’s picture with the word “ Fraud” across the fore- 
head, and referred to him, not as President, but only as “the 
Fraudulent President.” Throughout the Hayes Administration, 
Dana continued a bitter opponent of the President. How strongly 
Dana felt in this matter was shown by a letter in which, as a 
former Harvard student, he declined to contribute toward a fund 
that was being raised at the close of the President’s term to place 
a portrait of Hayes, a graduate of Harvard, in the University’s 
Memorial Hall. He wrote that he was “not willing to do any- 
thing that may be designed or construed as a compliment to Mr. 
Hayes or that may recognize his tenure of the executive office at 
Washington as anything other than an event of dishonor.” 1 

In the presidential campaign of 1880 Dana opposed General 
Garfield, the Republican nominee, whose record in Congress, as 
the Sun had demonstrated two years before, had involved him in 
various gover nm ental scandals and irregularities that marked the 
Republican administrations following the Civil War. The Sun 
was not enthusiastic over the Democratic nominee, General Han- 
cock, whom it described as “a good man, weighing two hundred 
and forty pounds,” and whose letter of acceptance it characterized 
as being “as broad and comprehensive as the continent, as elastic 
as india-rubber, and as sweet as honey.” Four years later the Sun 
refused to support Cleveland because it thought him lacking in 
experience in national affairs, or Blaine, because as congressman 
he had been concerned in questionable transactions. Instead, 
Dana came out for General Benjamin F. Butler, the independent 
nominee, who had been successively a pro-slavery Democrat, a 
radical Republican, and a Greenbacker, and whose “notorious 
and conceded uncertainty and infidelity in public life” had been 
denounced by Bowles in the Springfield Republican . In view of 
Butler’s record of instability and insincerity and his reputed lack 
1 Wilson, J. H. Life of Charles A. Dana , p. 457* 
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of honesty, Dana's support of his candidacy, even as a protest 
against the other two nominees, scarcely showed good political 
judgment. Moreover, it cost the Sun heavily in circulation and 
prestige. This defection of the Sun from the Democratic Party 
coincided with the rise of the New \ork II orld. Following its 
purchase by Pulitzer in 1883. the World had become a rival of 
Dana's paper and now came out strongly for Cleveland. 1 Between 
May. 1883, when Pulitzer took over the World, and January, 
1885. its circulation increased from approximately 16,000 to 
1x6,000, while that of the Sun fell off from about 150,000 to 
98,ooo. 2 

Throughout the period of nearly thirty years during which the 
Sim was under Dana’s editorship, it maintained its policy of in- 
dependence in .national politics. It criticized those policies of 
Cleveland’s two terms with wffiich it did not agree, but praised 
other acts of the President and of Congress. In the campaign of 
1888, it supported Cleveland for reelection, in spite of its opposi- 
tion to the free trade policy of the Democratic Party. Four years 
later, it opposed Cleveland’s candidacy, because he had been the 
Democratic nominee twice before. When free silver became an 
issue with the nomination of Bryan by the Democrats in 1896, the 
Sun advocated the election of McKinley. Thus, although the 
paper was credited with leaning toward the Democratic Party, it 
could not be counted on to support either Democratic candidates 
or Democratic measures when Dana considered them inimical to 
the best interests of the country. 

In New York City politics, the Sun fought Tammany and its 
misrule. It just missed being the means of exposing the Tweed 
Ring, for the proofs of the Ring’s operations were brought to the 
Sun office by a disgruntled member of Tammany during Dana’s 
absence, and, as the editor in charge was unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility for publishing them, they were taken to the New - 
York Times and were printed in that paper. 3 A year before this 
exposure by the Times , the Sun had sought to ridicule “Boss’ 7 
Tweed by proposing the erection of a monument to him, a move- 
ment that was taken seriously by some of his followers, who 

1 See the World’s cartoon depicting Dana and Butler, p. 331, infra. 

3 World , January 19, 1885. 

3 Mitchell, Edward P. Memoirs of an Editor , p. 220. 
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undertook to raise the necessary funds. Not until Tweed wrote 
from Albany, where he was a state senator, discountenancing the 
proposal of the Sun as ‘‘one of those jocose sensations for which 
that journal is famous / 5 were his followers cominced that the 
proposed monument was only another of the Suns bits of ridicule. 
After Tweed’s downfall, the Sun fought the Tammany boss who 
succeeded him, reiterating constantly the watchword, “No king, 
no clown, To rule this town ! 57 

Dana believed firmly in the value of iteration as the best means 
of impressing his ideas upon his readers. On the Kew-York 
Tribune he had employed the battle cry , * 1 Forward to Richmond 55 ; 
on the Sun he used with telling eff ect such phrases as, £ ‘ the Fraudu- 
lent President 57 and “Turn the rascals out . 55 In explanation of 
the reason for this method, Dana is quoted as saying : 1 

If you say a true and important thing once, in the most striking 
way, people read it, and say to themselves, “ That is very likely 
so , 57 and forget it. If you keep on saying it, over and over again, 
even with less felicity of expression, you’ll hammer it into their 
heads so firmly that they’ll say, “ It is so”; and they’ll remember 
forever it is so. 

From the beginning of Dana’s control of the paper, it w T as 
known for its sprightly style in presenting news. The headlines 
were no less original than the news stories. It accomplished bril- 
liantly the aim set forth in Dana’s prospectus, of presenting “the 
whole world’s doings in the most l uminous and lively manner.” 
Among the characteristics that made the paper distinctive, ac- 
cording to Edward P. Mitchell, its editor-in-chief, were no 
waste o f word s,” “the abolishment of the conve ntional measures 
of news importance, the substitution of the absolute standard 
of real interest to human b eings,” and “bright and enjoyable 
writing.” The test that the reporter was asked to make to de- 
termine the length of his “ story ” was, not what is a piece of news 
worth when judged by conventional standards of news value, but 
rather, “How much can you make interesting? ” 2 Good writing 
and “ human interest ” characterized its news stories. To the Sun 

1 Mitchell, Edward P. “Mr. Dana of ‘The Sim/” McClure's Magazine , vol. m, 
p. 391 (October, 1894). 

3 Irwin, Will. “The New York Sun,” American Magazine , vol. 67, p. 303 (Janu- 
ary, 1909). 
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belongs the credit for coining the term, “ human interest stories,” 
to designate the little comedies and tragedies in the day’s news 
that made its pages readable. 

The Sun attracted to its staff of reporters an unusually large 
number of young men who afterwards became prominent as news- 
paper and magazine writers and editors. In the twenty years 
from 1880 to 1900, it numbered among its reporters Arthur Bris- 
bane, Julian Ralph, John R. Spears, David Graham Phillips, Will 
Irwin, Samuel Hopkins Adams, E. W. Townsend, Rudolph E. 
Block, and Charles M. Fairbanks; while the Evening Sun, begun 
in 1887, had such reporters as Richard Harding Davis and Jacob 
Riis. The Sun probably employed more college-trained men than 
most newspapers. In 1878 Dana wrote that in the Sun office were 
“many college-bred men who are very skilful reporters,” and 
pointed out that “the theory that a university education unfits a 
young man to become a successful newspaper writer is not sound, 
of course; for whatever trains him intellectually and broadens the 
scope of his knowledge, makes him better fitted to write for the 
public, provided he learns to understand what they want, and gets 
the knack of putting things attractively.” 1 

The Suns bright young men had the advantage of direction by 
two very able executives, Chester S. Lord, managing editor from 
1880 to 1913, and Selah M. (“Boss”) Clarke, night city editor 
from 1881 to 1912. The entire staff, except the editorial writers, 
occupied places in one large room, an arrangement that not only 
made for a greater degree of democracy than existed in other large 
newspaper offices but also brought reporters into closer contact 
with the news executives than was generally the case. Mr. Lord, 
it has been said, picked his staff “as much for personality as for 
brains.” “Boss” Clarke was called the “greatest living school 
master of newspapermen ” of his day. The paper came to be re- 
garded as a kind of school of journalism for young college gradu- 
ates before such professional schools were organized in American 
universities. The u Sun spirit” thus developed led, not only to 
the recognition that “once a Sun man, always a Sun man, wher- 
ever you go,” but to the organization, by former members of the 
staff, of the Sun Alumni Association, which for many years has 
held regular meetings. Through long continued service, un- 

1 Sun, January 6, 1878. 
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broken by the changes and “ shake-ups ” that were not infrequent 
in many newspaper offices. Lord and Clarke were able to establish 
and maintain standards of newspaper writing and editing that 
made the Sun “the newspaper man’s newspaper.” 

In summing up Dana’s contribution to the development of the 
American newspaper, Edward P. Mitchell, for many years editor- 
in-chief of the Sun, wrrote thus, three years before Dana’s death : 1 

The revolution which his genius and invention have wrought in 
the methods of practical journalism in America during the past 
twenty-five years can be estimated only by newspaper makers. 

His mind, always original, and unblunted and unwearied at 
seventy-five, has been a prolific source of new ideas in the art of 
gathering, presenting, and discussing attractively the news of the 
world. ... To Mr. Dana’s personal invention are due many, if not 
most, of the broad changes which within a quarter of a century 
have transformed journalism in this country. From his individual 
perception of the true philosophy of human interest, more than 
from any other single source, have come the now general repudia- 
tion of the old conventional standards of news importance; the 
modem newspaper’s appreciation of the news value of the senti- 
ment and humor of the daily life around us; the recognition of the 
principle that a small incident, interesting in itself and well told, 
may be worth a column’s space, when a large dull fact is hardly 
worth a stickful’s; the surprising extension of the daily news- 
paper’s province so as to cover every department of general litera- 
ture, and to take in the world’s fancies and imaginings, as well as 
its actual events. The word “ news ” has an entirely different sig- 
nificance from what it possessed twenty-five or thirty years ago 
under the ancient common law of journalism as derived from 
England; and in the production of this immense change, greatly 
in the interest of mankind and of the cheerfulness of daily life, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the direct and indirect influence 
of Mr. Dana’s alert, scholarly, and widely sympathetic percep- 
tions. 

By encouraging originality and good writing on the part of bis 
reporters and editorial writers, Dana exerted a powerful influence 
on journalistic style throughout the country. The Sun had a 
nation-wide reputation for the devemess and originality of its 
news stories and editorials. The emphasis placed by Dana upon 

1 Mitchell, Edward P. “Mr. Dana of ‘The Sim”’ McClure's Magazine , vol. m, 
pp. 392-93 (October, 1894). 
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the “ human interest ” elements in the news, also tended to modify 
the conventional standards of news values followed by other 
papers. The so-called “human interest stories ” of the Sun were 
imitated by reporters on many other newspapers. The result was 
that humorous and pathetic incidents in the day's new's that, 
before the vogue of the Sun's £fc human interest stories,” -would 
have received but a few lines, or would have been omitted entirely, 
were often given as much space and prominence as reports of 
significant news. This revised standard of news values un- 
doubtedly made newspapers more readable, but it also tended to 
place news that was merely entertaining on almost the same plane 
as informative news. Thus, the tendency of American news- 
papers to seek constantly for incidents in the news that will afford 
entertainment rather than food for thought, can be traced back to 
Dana and the Sun . 



CHAPTER XIII 


WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON AND THE KANSAS 
CITY STAR 

When William Rockhill Nelson established the Kansas City Even- 
ing Star in 1880, he was in his fortieth year and was without 
journalistic experience save such little as he had gained as man- 
ager of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Sentinel , during a short time 
just previous to his going to Kansas City. A restless boy, diffi cult 
to manage, he had been sent to the College of Notre Dame, now 
the university of that name, in his native State of Indiana, but he 
did not prove amenable to the strict discipline of that institution 
and at the end of two years was compelled by the college au- 
thorities to withdraw. Then he read law, was admitted to the 
bar before he was tvrenty-one, and for a time practiced in his 
native city, Fort Wayne. After an unsuccessful venture in grow- 
ing cotton in Georgia just after the close of the Civil War, he re- 
turned to Indiana and engaged in the contracting business, con- 
structing roads, bridges, and buildings. He was responsible for 
Indiana's first good roads legislation and for the use in that state 
of the Nicholson wooden block pavement for city streets. So 
successful did this business become that, at the age of thirty-five, 
he had amassed a fortune of some $200,000, but, through the 
failure of his partner in the Georgia enterprise, whose notes he had 
endorsed, this entire capital was wiped out. All that remained 
was an interest in the Fort Wayne Sentinel . After managing this 
paper for over a year, he decided to cast in his lot with journalism. 
Looking about for a larger field than his native city afforded, he 
considered Brooklyn, St. Louis, and Kansas City, as the three 
most promising cities, and finally chose the last. 

Kansas City in 1880 was 'the gateway through which settlers 
passed on their way to the western country, over the trails to 
Pike’s Peak, Santa Fe, California, and Oregon. It was then an 
overgrown frontier town, sprawling over the day hills along the 
Missouri River, with unpaved, muddy streets, wooden sidewalks, 
street cars drawn by mules, and all the evils common to a raw 
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western co mmuni ty. Between i860 and 1880 it had increased 
in population from slightly over 4000 to more than 55,000. 
Unattractive though the city appeared, Nelson realized that in 
its strategic position lay great possibilities for future develop- 
ment. 

With four daily papers already in the field, however, the need of 
another did not seem great. Nevertheless, with the small amount 
of capital derived from the sale of his share of the Sentinel, and 
with the editorial aid of his former partner on that paper, Samuel 
E. Morss, he established the Kansas City Evening Star. The first 
issue appeared on September 18, 1880, as a six-column, four-page 
paper. It was printed on an old flat-bed press. Lac k i n g an 
Associated Press franchise, the new paper contained little tele- 
graphic news. The price was two cents a copy, whereas that of 
the other dailies was five. As pennies were scarce in Kansas City 
in those days, Nelson secured a keg of them to distribute among 
his newsboys so that they might make change. In a display ad- 
vertisement in the first issue, the Star announced that at its office 
“Pennies and Two Cent Pieces 57 would be “Furnished in Quan- 
tities to Suit. 7 7 

In an introductory editorial over a column in length, the pro- 
prietors explained, both the growing popularity of cheap even- 
ing papers, and the advantages of Kansas City as a field for such 
a journal. It read: 1 

Among the most successful products of recent journalism in the 
United States is the cheap afternoon paper. Experience has 
demonstrated that the great morning journals printed in our large 
cities, admirable and enterprising as they are, do not meet the 
wants of the great masses of the people. Their broad pages filled 
with elaborate details of all news matters, with lengthy, ponder- 
ous editorials, with long, prosy sermons and other matter of the 
same class, which occupy a large amount of space, and demand 
much time for their perusal, while they make them journals in- 
valuable to many, at the same time render them unattractive to 
the great majority of dwellers in cities. The hour at which they 
are published and the price at which they are furnished, combine 
to deter thousands from taking them, who, however, feel the need 
of a daily newspaper of some kind. They have neither the time 
nor the inclination to read these large papers, nor do they feel that 

1 Kansas City Evening Star , September 18, 1880. 
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they can afford to pay for them. But some kind of a daily news- 
paper has become, in our modem civilization, a necessity to every 
intelligent person, who desires to keep posted as to the current 
events of the day with the minimum expenditure of time and 
money. To meet this want the cheap afternoon journal was de- 
vised, and the unqualified success which all well managed enter- 
prises of this class have achieved whenever they have had a proper 
field, proves beyond cavil a demand for them. In almost every 
city and large town in the country cheap afternoon newspapers are 
printed which enjoy very large circulations and prosperous ad- 
vertising patronage. . . . The newspapers of this type are small in 

size, but present in a condensed form all the news of the day 

The reader is not compelled to wade through columns of surplus- 
age in order to get a kernel of news, and the writers are not obliged 
to cover reams of white paper with words, in conveying a few ideas 
which might better be stated in one-quarter of the space. Every- 
thing is told in terse, concise, direct language. There is no oc- 
casion for or temptation to verboseness, exaggeration or sur- 
• plusage of any kind. The price at which such a newspaper can be 
supplied places it within the reach of everyone, and the hour of 
publication makes it especially desirable to that very large number 
who must postpone their newspaper reading until they have com- 
pleted their day’s labor. 

The publishers of The Evening Star, after a careful survey of 
the country, came to the conclusion that Kansas City offers as in- 
viting a field for an enterprise of this character as any city in the 
United States. At the present time Kansas City is large enough 
and partakes sufficiently of a metropolitan character to render a 
first-class cheap afternoon newspaper an absolute necessity. In 
addition, however, it is the commercial center of the great Mis- 
souri valley, and no city in the country contains within itself 
greater possibilities or offers brighter prospects for the future. No 
dty in the land is growing more rapidly, or attracting more at- 
tention in all quarters. It is universally conceded that Kansas 
City, in a very few years, will be one of the largest and most im- 
portant cities in America. Having entire confidence in the future 
of this city The Evening Star enters the field without a doubt in 
the minds of the proprietors that it will achieve unqualified suc- 
cess and in a very short time become one of the recognized institu- 
tions of Kansas City. 

In another column on the editorial page, headed “The Evening 
Star, A Paper for the People, Independent, Enterprising, Spicy, 
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Readable, Truthful, Entertaining , 57 the news and editorial pol- 
icies were set forth thus : 1 

The Kansas City Evening Star is offered to the people of the 
Missouri Valley, in order to meet a demand, which evidently 
exists, for a cheap afternoon newspaper, of the highest class, 
absolutely independent in politics, entirely disconnected from rings 
and cliques of all description, and wholly free to labor for the inter- 
ests of the people and to wage warfare upon corrupt and extrava- 
gant tax eaters of all parties. 

... It will contain, in a condensed form, all the news of the day, 
presented to its readers in an impartial and truthful manner, with- 
out exaggeration or partisan coloring. Arrangements have been 
made for first-class telegraphic reports, including the leading 
markets, and thus all the important events of the day will be 
recorded in the columns of The Evening Star on the day of their 
occurrence or development 

As a family journal The Evening Star will be strictly first-class, 
every issue containing one or more short stories, together with • 
poetry, selected miscellany, etc. 

In its editorial department, as well as in its news columns, The 
Evening Star will seek to deal impartially and fairly by all. While 
it will be entirely independent, politically, it will by no means be 
neutral, but will express itself fully and freely concerning all 
matters of public interest, and will support such men and measures 
as are, in its judgment, best calculated to advance the popular 
welfare. . . . 

The Evening Star will devote its best energies to aiding the work 
of building up the material and moral interests of Kansas City, 
and developing the great Missouri Valley, of which this is the 
metropolis. 

In still another editorial it called attention to its typographical 
appearance and pointed out that the type, which had been es- 
pecially cast for the paper, had as “its chief merit, aside from 
its beauty ... a clear and distinct face . . . perfectly legible to 
all .” 2 

(practically all of the characteristics of the paper outlined in its 
first issue were maintained by Nelson throughout his lifetime, in- 
cluding its political independence, its efforts to advance the mate- 
rial and moral interests of the city and to develop the advantages 
of the whole Missouri Valley, its high character as a family news* 

1 Kansas City Evening Star , September 18, 1880. a Ibid. 
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paper, its attractive and legible typography, and its price of ten 
cents a weekT^/ 7 

Of the initial number, 3000 copies were issued, and at the end 
of the first month the Star announced that it had “a great many 
more readers in Kansas City than any other newspaper published 
here.” 1 As Morss’s health failed during the first year, Nelson, as 
sole proprietor, took over both the business and editorial manage- 
ment. During the second year he was able, with the aid of bor- 
rowed funds, to secure an Associated Press franchise through the 
purchase of a small paper. 

The Star’s policy of political independence was shown by an 
editorial published in connection with the local election of the 
spring of 1881, within six months after its establishment. It 
declared: 2 

The Star has no axe to grind, no candidate to elect, no party 
to serve. Its only interest is in the growth and prosperity of 
Kansas City and the proper administration of city government. 

It is for the best men, entirely regardless of party. It is, however, 
forced to admit that most of the men who are seeking nominations 
from both parties are utterly unfit for the positions to which they 
aspire. Briefless barristers, to whom no sane man would intrust a 
lawsuit involving five dollars, want to be city attorney. Ir- 
responsible and incapable men whom no one would think of select- 
ing for cashier or bookkeeper, ask for the city treasurership. 
Ignorant peddlers of whiskey aspire to the city council. Such of 
these men who seek nominations may expect that The Star will 
tell the truth about them. The voters of the city have a right to 
know all the facts as to the character and capacity of those who 
ask their suffrage. These they cannot find in their party organs. 

Against fraud in city and county elections, and corruption in 
municipal government, the Star from the begi n ni n g took a firm 
stand. It exposed and denounced those responsible for dishonesty 
in elections; it offered rewards for the conviction of election 
crooks; it employed detectives to watch for fraud on election 
days. It waged unrelenting warfare against gang rule and 
against the protection of gambling and vice. When many years 
later the commission form of municipal government seemed to 

1 William Rockhill Nelson, p. 18. 

* Kamos City Evening Star , March 10, 1881. 
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offer a remedy for some of these evils, Nelson sent reporters to 
investigate this form of government in cities where it was being 
tried. To make the information thus secured available for mu- 
nicipalities interested in better government, the Star published 
a pamphlet on the commission plan, for free distribution any- 
where in the country. It also encouraged members of its staff 
to speak on the subject wherever municipalities in its territory 
were considering the commission plan. With the aid of the Star , 
Kansas City, Kansas, adopted this type of government. 

Early in its career, the Star began a long fight against monopoly 
in street railway transportation, and against the granting of long- 
term franchises without adequate return to the city. In 1882 it 
succeeded in securing a franchise for a new company that later 
constructed the cable system as a rival to the old mule-drawn 
street cars. Two years later, it prevented a thirty-year extension 
of the franchise of the old company, by arousing sufficient public 
sentiment against it to induce the mayor to veto the proposed 
grant after it had been passed by the city council. To the end of 
Nelson's life, the Star kept up the struggle to protect the city 
against the traction interests. 

Within its first year the Star began a campaign for city parks. 
Eventually a remarkable system of parks and boulevards was 
secured, which may be said to be Nelson’s greatest achievement. 
In the face of apathy on the part of the average citizen, and of 
opposition from men of wealth who objected to increased taxation, 
the Star carried on a fifteen-year campaign before the first public 
park was secured. Organized opposition not only denounced the 
proposed park system as needless extravagance, “ confiscation, ” 
and “robbery,” but carried the fight against it into the courts. 
These enemies of parks were dubbed by the Star the “Hammer 
and Padlock Club,” because they sought to destroy the project 
and to protect their own pockets. “ Of all the measures for which 
The Star labored,” wrote Nelson after the struggle was over, “the 
one most despairingly blocked by this spirit of benighted non- 
comprehension was the project of parks.” 1 Not satisfied with urg- 
ing a park system for Kansas City, Nelson published and dis- 
tributed pamphlets showing the advantages of public parks for 
smaller communities in the territory served by the Star. 
x William RockkUl Nelson , p. 36. 
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While carrying on the campaign for a park system, Nelson also 
advocated the development of boulevards bordered by shad^ 
trees. He experimented with various kinds of trees to determine 
which were best suited to the soil and climate. He had trees 
grown in his own nurseries and then transplanted to permanent 
locations along the boulevards. Similar tests were made under 
his direction to find out the grasses, shrubs, and flowers most suit- 
able for beautifying streets, parks, and lawns. 

The interest in building that he had acquired as a contractor 
in Indiana continued throughout his life. Through the columns 
of the Star he encouraged the erection of substantial, attractive, 
moderate-priced homes, particularly in the residential sections 
that were being opened up along the new boulevards in outlying 
parts of the city. By building his own home on a site some two 
miles from the city limits, in what was then an undeveloped sec- 
tion, he set an example for others and showed his faith in the 
future growth of the city. In the construction of his home he 
demonstrated the possibility of using effectively the then neg- 
lected native limestone. That Kansas City came to be known as 
a “city of beautiful homes,’ ■ ’ was a source of great pride to Nelson. 

For five years, beginning in 1893, he urged through the Star the 
desirability of a municipal auditorium for Kansas City, and one 
was finally erected. When, within a year after the completion of 
the auditorium, it was destroyed by fire, he launched another 
campaign to have it rebuilt in time for the Democratic National 
Convention of 1900, the first convention of its kind to be held in 
Kansas City. The Star was likewise instrumental in bringing 
about the construction of viaducts to connect the city with Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. All these campaigns were carried out in ac- 
cordance with Nelson’s belief that it is the function of a newspaper 
to bring about all forms of civic improvement. “Anybody c an 
print t he ne ws,” he declared, “but the Star tries to build things 
up. That is what a newspaper is for-’’^^””'" ~ 

Nelson always tried to maintain the highest journalistic stand- 
ards. Despite the success of sensational journalism in New York 
and other cities during the period in which Nelson was building up 
the Star , he never permitted in his paper any of the striking de- 
vices of that type of journalism. During his lifetime the Star had 
1 Street, Julian. Abroad at Home , p. 304. 
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no large headlines, colored “ comics/ 5 sensational Sunday fea- 
tures, or even half-tone illustrations. In fact, the paper was con- 
spicuous among American newspapers for its conservatism in 
typography and make-up. 55 Nelson believed that “the people 
will support the best that can be furnished them 55 in the way of a 
newspaper. 1 2 That other newspapers gained large circulations by 
methods of which he could not approve, did not influence his pol- 
icy for the Star . “Don’t let the other fellow make your news- 
paper, 55 he said. “Make your own newspaper just as good as you 
can every day, and if it shows progress you are on the right 
trail. 55 2 Developing the same idea on another occasion, he said: 3 

What the other fellow does doesn’t interest me. Newspapers 
that are edited with a view to attracting attention from other 
newspapers are failures. We are running The Star for our read- 
ers, not for other newspapers. 

Nelson demonstrated that a newspaper could be cheap in price 
without being cheap in quality. When, in 1894, he decided to 
issue a Sunday edition of the Star, he did not increase the sub- 
scription price, but gave his readers seven issues for ten cents a 
week, the same price that he had charged for six issues. Seven 
years later, in 1901, when he bought the Kansas City Times , he 
continued it as a morning edition of the Star , and supplied his 
readers with a morning, evening, and Sunday paper, all for the 
original price of the Evening Star alone — ten cents a week. By 
this unique arrangement, subscribers received thirteen issues a 
week for less than a cent a copy, the lowest price at which any 
American newspaper has ever been offered. Thus he was able to 
meet the competition of other papers without resorting to the use 
of “comics/ 5 which he regarded as inartistic and vulgar, or to 
sensational news and large headlines, which he considered ob- 
jectionable. 

Although the Star eschewed many of the so-called popular 
features that appeared in other papers, it published much in- 
formative and entertaining reading matter other than news and 
editorials. From its earliest days, it reprinted all kinds of in- 

1 William Rockhill Nelson , p. 117. 

2 Rogers, Jason. Newspaper Building , p. 23. 

3 WUUam Rockhill Nelson, p. 122. 
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teresting material taken from American and English periodicals. 
In this respect it followed the practice of earlier American news- 
papers rather than that of its contemporaries. In his choice of 
non-news features, Nelson always sought to maintain the stand- 
ard set for the Star in its prospectus, that of “ a family journal . . . 
strictly first-class.” Moreover, he aimed to make his paper one 
that would appeal to the average reader. “Always keep in mind 
the family that is paying us ten cents a week — and particularly 
its women members,” was one of his favorite bits of advice to his 

staff. 1 _ _ _ - 

<Che Star’s circulation attested the success of his policies. Be- 
ginning with 3000 for the first issue, it doubled in the first year, 
and passed the 10,000 mark by the end of 1883. At that time it 
claimed “ the largest circulation of any daily newspaper published 
between St. Louis and San Francisco.” 2 By 1886 the average 
daily circulation 'had reached" 25,000, and by 1892 had exceeded 

50.000. When, at the beginning of 1896, its circulation reached 

60.000, the Star announced that this figure was “more than 
double the combined circulation of all other daily newspapers ” in 
Kansas City. 3 In 1900, at the end of its first twenty years, the 
circulation, had gone up to over 87,000/ and eleven years later it 
was practically double that figure, or 171,134^] 

The influence of the Star was not measured solely by the daily 
edition, for, in 1890, ten years after the daily had begun publica- 
tion, Nelson decided to issue a weekly edition. Of the origin of 
the Weekly Kansas City Star , Nelson said: 6 

I took pencil and paper and figured that we could afford to print 
a four-page farm weekly for twenty-five cents a year. Nobody 
' else had ever done it. But I felt that it was possible, that we were 
in a position to do it, and that we ought to do it. For we had a lot 
to say to the fanners and we weren’t reaching them through the 
daily. 

At this remarkably low price the Weekly Star attained a circula- 
tion of 45,000 during the first year, and within three years ex- 

1 William RockhUl Nelson, p. 118. ^ 

3 American Newspaper Directory for 1884, p. 874. s Ilid., 1896, p. 555.. 

* American Newspaper Annual for 1901, p. 473. 5 Ibid., 1912, p. 302. 

6 WUUam Rockhill Nelson , p. 117. S 
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ceeded 100,000. Ten years after its first appearance, the circula- 
tion reached 1 50,000/ 

The most important single factor in newspaper-making, in 
Nelson’s estimation, was the work of the reporter. He said: 2 

. . . the reporter is the essential man on the newspaper. . . . 

We could get on pretty well without our various sorts of editors. 

■ But we should go to smash if we had no reporters. They are the 
fellows whose work determines whether the paper shall be dull or 
interesting; whether it shall attract readers or repel them. 

“The reporter who can get facts straight and put them into plain, 
concise language/ 5 he once declared, “is the real man in the news- 
paper office.” 3 Reporting, however, should not consist merely in 
recording what had happened. From his point of view, its most 
important function was to investigate subjects affecting the home 
and business affairs of readers and their relations to the com- 
munity as citizens. In accordance with his idea that “you can 
always trust the people to do what is best when they know what is 
best/ 5 he would assign his reporters to make an intensive study of 
whatever seemed of most vital concern to the community at a 
given moment. He was accustomed to say to his staff: 4 

You must remember that a reporter has something to do be- 
sides sitting at a desk and writing. He must have an idea and 
develop that idea in every possible way. It is his business to get 
results; to bring things about, whether it is writing an article or 
making a speech. 

Remember this: The Star has a greater purpose in life than 
merely to print the news. It believes in doing things. I can em- 
ploy plenty of men merely to write for the paper. The suc- 
cessful reporter is the one who knows how to get results by working 
to bring about the thing he is trying to do. 

“Make it your ambition to be great reporters/ 5 was his advice to 
students in the University of Missouri School of Journalism; 
“And everything else shall be added unto you. 55 5 

To get things done, and to serve the community, he regarded as 
much more important for a newspaper than to win elections or to 

1 American Newspaper Annual for 1901, p. 473. 

* William Rockhill Nelson , p. 126. 

3 Grasty, Charles H. “The Best Newspaper in America / 1 World's Work, voL 18* 
p. 11729. 

♦ William Rockhill Nelson , pp. 46 and 73. 


s Ibid ., p. 129. 
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maintain a rigidly consistent editorial policy. In a letter to his 
staff, some years before the close of his life, he wrote: 1 

The loss of a local election has never been a matter of very 
serious concern to The Star, which constantly is occupied with 
greater things than filling offices and is concerned in election re- 
sults only as they accelerate or retard those important purposes. 

On one occasion when a reporter, after investigating the problem 
of an adequate water supply for Kansas City, Kansas, came to the 
conclusion that municipal ownership was the best solution, Nel- 
son, although doubting the success of such ownership under exist- 
ing political conditions, said to the young man: 2 

I want you to know this. The Star is the only paper in the 
world, I suppose, without a “fixed policy.” It is always for the 
thing that is most efficient and most feasible. What it advo- 
cated yesterday, it feels at perfect liberty to “ kick over” today if 
it finds that what it advocated yesterday stands in the way of 

what it finds is a good thing today. 

✓ 

To achieve what the Star stood for, as Nelson believed, required the 
cooperation of every member of the staff. In a letter addressed 
to them he said: 3 

In the permanent things, both great and small, with which The 
Star is engaged, every one having a part in its production should 
have a hand. Every one should clearly understand those pur- 
poses and have them constantly in mind, so that no news or 
information or influence bearing upon any of them shall be over- 
looked or disregarded. Every reporter, every writer, every desk- 
man should regard each of these subjects as a continuous assign- 
ment in which the best interest of the paper is concerned. And, 
in general, every one should strive to furnish ideas and suggestions; 
to find new opportunities for the paper’s active service; new 
features of interest; new ways of doing things. 

This ideal of dose cooperation among all members of the statt 
in carrying out the policies of the Star y found expression in the 
arrangement of the news and editorial room. Every one, from 
Nelson himself to the youngest reporter, had a desk in this one 
large room. Thus Nelson was able to keep in touch with all the 
members of his staff, and they felt free to consult him at any time 

1 William Rockhill Nelson, p. 50. 2 Ibid., p. 74. s Ibid. y p. 50. 
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Nelson himself seldom wrote anything for publication. He was in 
the habit of talkin g over with his writers whatever he desired to 
say , and then they put his ideas into form for publication. In this 
way the Star to a remarkable degree expressed the personality of 
its editor without containing anything that he himself had 
written. No other American editor of a paper as large as the Star 
ever directed more completely all the workings of his organization 
than did Nelson. He was not unwilling, however, to consider and 
accept ideas and policies other than his own when they were sup- 
ported by facts and arguments^that seemed to h i m cogent. 

Although the Star was always an intensely local paper, it did 
not neglect national political issues. Originally a great admirer of 
Samuel J. Tilden, Nelson had in 1876 been Ms Indiana manager 
for the presiden tial nomination, but in 1880, when the Democratic 
Party failed to nominate Tilden for the presidency, Nelson broke 
with the Democrats, and during the rest of Ms life he was an in- 
dependent. He gave the support of the Star to Cleveland in the 
1884 campaign and again in the 1892 election. Although he dis- 
trusted the Republican Party in national politics, believing that it 
was dominated by special interests, he favored Mc Kinl ey rather 
than Bryan on the free silver issue in the presidential campaign of 
1896, and again, in the 1900 campaign, on the issue of imperialism. 
Nelson had been attracted by the fighting qualities displayed by 
Roosevelt both as civil service commissioner in New York and as 
governor of that state. After making the acquaintance of Roose- 
velt in the 1900 presidential campaign, Nelson was henceforth a 
fvarm supporter of him and of his policies. He supported Taft for 
he presidency, but the failure of the Republicans to revise the 
nriff downward, and Taft’s acquiescence in the Payne- Aldrich 
ugh tariff measure, alienated Nelson and the Star. Despairing 
of any reform within the Republican ranks, Nelson in 1912 urged 
the establishment of the new Progressive Party, with Roosevelt at 
its head, and, contrary to his principle of refusing to participate 
personally in political organizations, he signed the call for the 
new party. After the third party was established, however, he 
promptly withdrew as temporary national committeeman from 
Missouri, but continued his support of Roosevelt and of the Pro- 
gressive program of social and political reform. At the same time 
he urged the Democrats to nominate Woodrow Wilson for the 
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presidency, as a liberal candidate, and, after Roosevelt and 
the Progressives were defeated, he gave President Wilson his 
whole-hearted support. In state politics the Star showed a 
similar independence by supporting, sometimes a Republican, 
and sometimes a Democrat. 

The Kansas City Star, during its thirty-five years under Nel- 
son’s personal direction, demonstrated what a newspaper can do 
toward building up and improving a community. No other 
Ameri can newspaper ever rendered so continuous and efficient a 
service to its co mmuni ty as did the Star. It did not confine its 
efforts to Kansas City, but extended them to cover the whole 
section in which it circulated. That in most of its campaigns for 
civic betterment it was compelled to fight against determined and 
well-organized opposition, makes its achievement all the greater. 

No American newspaper has expressed more completely the 
personality of its editor than has the Star. Nelson was a fighting 
editor, determined to accomplish what he believed to be for the 
best interests of the city, the state, and the nation. When he and 
his paper were violently attacked and maligned, they both fought 
all the harder. “I’ve tried to be gentle and diplomatic,” he once 
remarked, “ but I’ve never done well in my stocking feet.” 1 That 
he was called “Colonel” by his admirers and “Baron” by his 
enemies, shows that he was an outstanding personage in the com- 
munity. His strong personality found expression only through 
the col umns of the Star, for, unlike other exemplars of personal 
Jour nalism such as Greeley, he never aspired to public office and 
did not take part personally in public affairs. He rarely attended 
public meetings or served on committees, even when they were 
concerned with matters in which he was keenly interested. When, 
during Taft’s administration, it was rumored that he was to be 
offered the ambassadorship to France, he promptly declared that 
he “regarded himself as holding a place of greater responsibility 
and usef uln ess than any within the gift of the President or the 
electorate.” 2 Of all the great American journalists, he alone was 
not a writing editor. His ideas found expression only in the writ- 
ing of members of his staff. His terse, picturesque phrases were 
not infrequently embodied in what they wrote, but the actual 
composition of the editorials and articles was theirs, not his. 

1 National Floodmarks, p. 44. 3 William Rockhill N elson , p. 113* 
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The success of the Star showed that it was possible to build up 
a large circulation at a very low subscription rate without cheap- 
ening the quality of the reading matter or resorting to sensational 
typography. To furnish for ten cents, a morning, evening, and 
Sunday paper, thirteen issues a week, was in itself a unique 
achievement. To retain modest headlines and a conservative 
“ make-up ” throughout a period that was marked by a wide- 
spread adoption of large display “ heads ” and striking effects in 
“ make-up,” was scarcely less remarkable. The Star during Nel- 
son’s lifetime was probably the only important American daily 
paper that never published half-tone illustrations. Because the 
first attempts to print half-tones on newspaper perfecting presses 
did not produce very clear or attractive illustrations, Nelson pre- 
ferred to use zinc etchings reproducing line drawings. Although 
the printing of newspaper half-tones was in time perfected, he 
never used them in the Star. The Sunday issue included no col- 
ored comic section. The Star was a clean, well-printed, readable 
family newspaper, which- Contained, in addition to news and 
editorials, a variety of wholesome, entertaining, and informative 
matter. 

What William Rockhill Nelson and the Star had stood for was 
briefly set forth, after his death, in the following editorial signed 
by his widow and his only daughter: 1 

_ Thf Star was dedicated by Mr. Nelson to the great purposes and 
high ideals in the service of humanity — to honest elections, to 
democratic government, to the abolition of special privilege, to 
fair dealing on the part of public service corporations, to larger 
opportunities for boys and girls, to progress toward social and 
industrial justice, to all things that make for the richer, fuller life 
that he coveted passionately for every man, woman and rhilH 

Particularly was it dedicated to the advancement of Kansas 
City. Whatever helped the city The Star was for. Whatever 
hurt the city The Star was against. For thirty-five years this 
newspaper has warred with all the resources at its command 
against election thievery, against boss rule, against grasping cor- 
porations that came to town only to make money out of it, 
against the whole brood of enemies of Kansas City. For thirty- 
five years it has given its zealous support to every movement for 
the upbuilding of the city. There has been no citizen, no matter 
William Rockhill Nelson, p. 182. 
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what his station, but has known that if he came forward with a 
practical, effective plan for the city’s benefit, he could count on the 
heartiest help and cooperation from The Star. 

Mr. Nelson never regarded his newspaper as a co mm ercial pro- 
position. To him it was always a sacred trust. 



CHAPTER XIV 

JOSEPH PULITZER AND THE NEW YORK WORLD 

The development of the New York World into an aggressive, 
crusading, sensational newspaper by Joseph Pulitzer, following his 
purchase of it in 1883, marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
American journalism. In the fifteen years following the close of 
the Civil War, all of the pre-war leaders in journalism ended their 
careers. Raymond died in 1869, Greeley and Bennett in 1872, 
Bowles in 1877, and Bryant in 1 878. Within the same period, 
New York City journalism received two notable accessions: God- 
kin, who became editor of the Nation in 1865, and of the New 
York Evening Post in 1883; and Dana, editor of the Sun after 
1868. The sensationalism that had marked the first cheap papers 
of the thirties, such as the New York Herald , the New York Sun , 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger , and the Baltimore Sun , had been 
considerably tempered by their success. None of Jthe outstanding 
papers in the decade following the Civil War could be character- 
ized as sensational. Although earnest efforts to reform abuses in 
municipal and federal government were made by papers like the 
Springfield Republican , the New Work Times , the New York Sun , 
the New York Evening Post , and the Chicago Tribune, these activ- 
ities scarcely placed them in the category of crusading news- 
papers. Pulitzer in the World revived, not only the aggressive 
editorial leadership shown by Greeley in the Tribune , but also tEe 
"sensational treatment of news common to the first penny papers, 
and to these policies he added a crusading spirit, 'in both the news 
and the editorial columns, that was new in American journalism. 

When Pulitzer purchased the World in 1883, he was thirty-six 
years old and had been engaged in journalism for the greater part 
of fifteen years. Born in Hungary in 1847 of a good family, he 
had run away from home at seventeen, in hope of pursuing a mili- 
tary career. Weak eyesight and an unmilitary physique led to 
his rejection for service successively in the Austrian army, the 
French Foreign Legion, and the British army; but an American 
agent in Hamburg, seeking recruits for the Union army, shipped 
him as an emigrant to the United States. On his arrival in 
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Boston harbor in the fall of 1864, he and a companion decided to 
collect their own enlistment bounties by jumping overboard and 
swimming ashore. Making straight for New York City, he en- 
listed in a company of the Lincoln Cavalry. His military career, 
however, was short and comparatively uneventful, for, following 
Lee's surrender, six months after his enlistment, he was mustered 
out of the army without having engaged in any fighting. Lacking 
money or prospect of employment in New York City, then over- 
run with former soldiers out of work, he made his way to St. 
Louis. He cared for army mules at the barracks near St. Louis, 
acted as fireman on Mississippi packets, and did other manual 
labor. Finally a chance acquaintance, made over the chess 
board, with Dr. Emil Preetorius and Carl Schurz, editors and pub- 
lishers of the Westliche Post , resulted in his beginning his journal- 
istic work as a reporter on that influential German daily news- 
paper of St. Louis. His aggressiveness and persistence in news- 
gathering, coupled with his broken English and ungainly appear- 
ance, made him the laughing stock of his rivals on the English 
daily papers. Nevertheless, he outdid them in securing news. 
Then, partly as the result of a joke, he was nominated for the 
Missouri legislature on the Republican ticket in a strong Demo- 
cratic district of St. Louis. To the surprise of every one, he not 
only made a vigorous personal canvass of the voters, but won the 
election. 

Pulitzer's efforts to reform abuses, while he was acting both as a 
member of the legislature and as legislative correspondent for the 
Westliche Post, led to an encounter between him and a well-known 
St. Louis politician whose lobbying he had attacked. He shot 
and slightly wounded his detractor, but, when he was convicted of 
the offense, his fine was paid by prominent Missourians who ad- 
mired his reform efforts. As one of three police commissioners of 
St. Louis, he fought gambling and other local evils. In 1870 with 
Carl Schurz he participated in the revolt against the Republicans 
that began in Missouri. During the presidential campaign of 
1872, he took the stump for Greeley and made sixty speeches in 
German throughout Missouri and Indiana. After Greeley's de- 
feat and the failure of the Liberal Republican movement, Pulitzer 
became a Democrat. As a result of the election he acquired a 
part ownership in the Westliche Post, for some of the proprietors 
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we willing to dispose of their stock because, as he wrote, they 
“ thought the paper was ruined by the Greeley campaign.” 1 2 But 
he proved too aggressive for his associates, Preetorius and Schurz, 
and accordingly they purchased his interest in the paper, paying 
him 830,000. Schurz long afterwards half humorously remarked 
that Dr, Preetorius and he were rather glad when Pulitzer sold his 
interest, for they were afraid that, if he continued with them 
much longer, he would own the whole paper. 3 

Following his retirement from the Westliche Post, Pulitzer went 
abroad, but he returned to St. Louis early in 1874. He straight- 
way made $20,000 almost overnight by purchasing a struggling 
German daily and selling its Associated Press franchise to J. B. 
McCullagh, who made use of it in 1875 to bring about the con- 
solidation of the Globe and the Democrat into the successful SL 
Louis Globe-Democrat. On returning from another trip abroad, 
Pulitzer took the stump for Tilden, the Democratic nominee in 
the 1876 presidential campaign. Then he reported for the New 
York Sun the deliberations of the Electoral Commission at 
Washington. Dana published these news stories and contributions 
to the editorial page over Pulitzer's signature. Following two 
more trips to Europe and his admission to the bar of the District 
of Columbia, Pulitzer returned to St. Louis and again took up 
journalism. 

He purchased the St. Louis Dispatch for $2500 at a sheriff's sale 
on December 9, 1878, and three days later combined it with the 
Post, owned by John A. Dillon, Known first as the Post and 
Dispatch and then as the Post-Dispatch , the new paper was con- 
trolled jointly by Pulitzer and Dillon. Its prospectus, written by 
Pulitzer, explained the policies of the publication thus: 3 

The Post and Dispatch will serve no party but the people; will 
be no organ of Republicanism, but the organ of truth; will follow 
no causes but its conclusions; will not support the Administra- 
tion,’ but criticise it; will oppose all frauds and shams wherever 
and whatever they are; will advocate principles and ideas rather 
than prejudices and partisanship. These ideas and principles are 

1 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer, p. 75. 

2 Meloney, W. 33 . “ Joseph Pulitzer/ 7 American Magazine , vol. 69, p. 120, 

footnote (November, 1909). 

3 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , pp. 101-02. 
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precisely the same as those upon which our Government was 
originally founded, and to which we owe our country’s marvellous 
growth and development. They are the same that made a 
Republic possible, and without which a real Republic is impos- 
sible. They are the ideas of a true, genuine, real Democracy. 
They are the principles of true local self-government. They are 
the doctrines of hard money, home-rule and revenue reform. 

The P ost-Dispatch carried on campaigns to remedy various 
abuses, such as tax-dodging by the well-to-do, gambling, the sale 
of lottery tickets, and the failure of the city to keep the streets 
clean and in good repair. At the end of the first year, Pulitzer 
bought out his partner and became the sole owner. As editorial 
assistant he secured John A. Cockerill, an experienced newspaper 
man. The paper proved a financial success from the beginning 
and became the leading evening paper in St. Louis. 

Pulitzer's four and a half years’ experience with the Post- 
Dispatch was valuable, not only in furnishing him wdth money 
with which to buy the New York World , but also in giving him the 
opportunity to try out in a smaller field the ideas and ideals that 
he afterwards developed on a larger scale in the metropolis. In a 
history of the World issued in 1890, it was said that “the founda- 
tion of the New York World was laid in St. Louis. . . . The battle 
of new ideas and new theories of journalism was fought there 
under the banner of the Post-Dispatch. The spirit and character 
which have distinguished The World were imparted to the Post- 
Dispatch by Mr. Pulitzer on the day that he became the sole 
director.” 1 

Ill-health, due to overwork and to anxiety over the killing of a 
prominent St. Louis attorney by Cockerill, following the Post- 
Dispatch’s attacks on the former, led Pulitzer to go to New York 
in 1883 with the intention of traveling abroad for six months. 
In the metropolis he learned of Jay Gould’s desire to dispose of the 
World , then a well-edited but financially unsuccessful Democratic 
morning paper. Acting on the impulse of the moment, Pulitzer 
decided to buy it at Gould’s price, $346,000, the amount that 
Gould had paid for it plus the losses that he had sustained during 
the four years of his ownership. 

The World had begun in i860, as a one-cent religious daily, but 
1 The World , Its History and Its New Home (pamphlet), p. 94. 
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had not proved a success even after it was combined in 1861 with 
the old, well-established Courier and Enquirer. During the Civil 
War it was ably edited by IManton Alarble as a Democratic paper. 
In 1864, with the Journal of Commerce , it was suppressed by the 
Federal Government for three days for publishing a proclamation, 
supposedlv issued by President Lincoln, but in fact faked to 
influence the stock market. After the 1876 presidential campaign, 
it beca m e the property of the head of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and three years later passed into the hands of Jay Gould, who had 
amassed a fortune by his exploits in Wall Street. At the time 
Pulitzer bought it, the World was a two-cent, eight-page paper, 
with a circulation of about 1 5,000. Its rivals in the metropolitan 
field were the Herald , with from twelve to sixteen pages, at three 
cents a copy, directed by James Gordon Bennett, Jr.; the Times , 
with eight pages at four cents, managed by George Jones; the 
Tribune , with eight pages at four cents, edited by Whitelaw Reid, 
and the Sun , with four pages at two cents, edited by Dana. 

In a signed statement in the first issue of the World under his 
control, Pulitzer announced his policy thus: 1 

There is room in this great and growing city for a journal that is 
not only cheap but bright, not only bright but large, not only 
large but truly Democratic — dedicated to the cause of the people 
rather than that of purse-potentates — devoted more to the news 
of the New than the Old World — that will expose all fraud and 
sham, fight all public evils and abuses — that will serve and battle 
for the people with earnest sincerity. 

A week later he published his platform in ten lines and recom- 
mended it u to the politicians in place of long-winded resolutions.” 
It read: 2 

1. Tax luxuries 

2. Tax inheritances 

' 3. Tax large incomes 

4. Tax monopolies 

5. Tax the privileged corporations 

6. A tariff for revenue 

7. Reform the civil service 

8. Punish corrupt office-holders 

9. Punish vote-buying 

10. Punish employers who coerce their employees in elections 
1 World , May 11, 1883. 2 Ibid., May 17, 1883. 
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Although the first five planks in this platform seemed to be aimed 
at capitalists and big corporations, the World had made plain, in 
its first issue under Pulitzer, that it recognized the rights of 
capital. In an editorial headed “True Democracy,” the paper 
had said : 1 

Democracy, sometimes from ignorance, more frequently from 
malice, has been represented as radicalism and destructiveness. 

It is nothing of the kind. True Democracy, based on equal rights, 
recognizes the millionaire and the railroad magnate as just as good 
as any other man, and as fully entitled to protection for his 
property under the law. But true Democracy will not sanction 
the swallowing up of liberty by property any more than the 
swallowing up of property by communism. 

The typographical changes introduced by Pulitzer made the 
World less striking in appearance than it had been. A smaller 
and lighter face of type was adopted for the headlines at the top 
of the columns on the front page. Four single-column display 
headlines, with a cross-line for the first “deck,” appeared on the 
first page. Except for its use of news illustrations in the form of 
line drawings, the World did not differ materially in appearance 
from the other New York morning papers. 

The only typographical innovation was the printing of “ears ” 
in the blank spaces created on both sides of the shorter name. 
The World , which Pulitzer substituted for the former title, the 
New York World. These “ears,” which began to appear at the 
end of the first month, were originally in circular form and ad- 
vertised the Post-Dispatch as having “a larger circulation in St. 
Louis than any other paper,” and the World as the “only 8 -page 
newspaper in the United States sold for 2 cents.” A little later 
the “ears ” became rectangular in form and announced that “The 
Daily World prints every day more news for 2 cents than any 
8 -page paper in the United States,” and that the Sunday World 
with twelve pages for three cents was the “Brightest and Best 
Sunday Paper.” This innovation in journalism, credit for which 
belongs to the World , has been widely adopted by newspapers 
throughout the country. ... ...... 

That the World under Pulitzer's control sought to attract 
readers by striking headlines, was evident from the first issues. 

1 World r May n, 1883. 
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Local and telegraph news on the front page within the first month 
bore such sensational display £ £ heads as. S creaming for Adercy , 
“All for a Woman’s Love,” “A Mother’s Awful Crime,” “Love 
and Cold Poison,” “A Bride but Not a Wife,” “Withered Bridal 
Roses,” “A Mystery of the River,” “Victims of His Passion,” 
“Death Rides the Blast,” “The Wall Street Terror.” Allitera- 
tive headlines like the following were frequent: “Baptized in 
Blood,” “Bachelor Bang’s Bridal,” “Terrible Times in Troy,” 
“Little Lotta’s Lovers,” “A Preacher’s Perfidy,” “Jim-Jams in 
the Jury,” “Duke Meets his Doom,” “A Riddle of the River.” 
To arouse curiosity, the question form of headline was occasionally 
used, such as, “Was It Peppermint Mary? ” “A Heroine or a 
Cr iminal ? ” “What has Become of Him? ” 

Sensational news, to which these headlines were attached, was 
gleaned from the local field and surrounding states, as well as 
from all over the country and even from abroad. The “human 
interest ” elements in the day’s news were “played up ” in the 
news stories. Colonel John A. Cockerill, who had been Pulitzer’s 
right-hand man on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was brought to 
New York and placed in charge of the W orld’s news department, 
as managing editor. That the paper strove to make a popular 
appeal, is evident from the editorial statement to the effect that 
“the tone and sentiment of The World we believe to be in ac- 
cord with the mass of the American people.” 1 Its success was 
attributed to the fact that it was “a bit breezy.” In an editorial 
apropos of its Sunday circulation’s having reached 100,000, it 
said: 2 

It is certainly demonstrated that the Eastern public appreciates 
a style of journalism that is just a bit breezy while at all times 
honest, earnest and sincere, and a journalism that represents every 
day a laborious effort to meet the popular demand for news 
seasoned with just convictions. 

The use of illustrations, both in the daily edition and in the 
Sunday paper, also contributed to the immediate success of the 
World. Within six months of its appearance under Pulitzer’s 
ownership, diagrammatic illustrations of murders were published 
on the front page. 3 Pictures were likewise used in connection 

1 World, August 25, 1884. 2 Ibid., September 29, 1884. 

J Cf. World, October 17 and November 19, 1883. 
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with feature articles in the Sunday World. The unprecedented 
circulation attained by the World during its first two years was 
attributed to its illustrations by the Journalist , a weekly magazine 
published in New York in the interests of the profession of 
journalism. The editor of the Journalist wrote in 1885: 1 

It is the woodcuts that give the World its unparalleled circu- 
lation. When Joseph Pulitzer went to Europe he was a little un- 
decided about the woodcuts. He left orders to gradually get rid 
of them, as he thought it tended to lower the dignity of his paper, 
and he was not satisfied that the cuts helped in its circulation. 
After Pulitzer was on the Atlantic Col. Cockerill began to carry 
out the expressed wishes of its editor and proprietor. He found, 
however, that the circulation of the paper went with the cuts, 
and like the good newspaper general that he is, he instantly 
changed his tactics. He put in more cuts than ever, and the 
circulation rose like a thermometer on a hot day, until it reached 
over 230,000 on the day of Grant’s funeral. 

The success of Pulitzer’s efforts to attract readers to the World 
was reflected in the circulation. The average daily circulation 
for the first three months of his ownership, 30,32 6, was twice 
what it had been previous to his purchase of it. At the end of 
the first year its circulation had reached 61,152, four times what 
it had been when he bought the paper. The circulation of the 
Sunday World, which outstripped that of the daily, had, by the 
end of the first sixteen months of Pulitzer’s control, reached 
100,000. This achievement was celebrated by the firing of a hun- 
dred rounds from a cannon in City Hall Park. By the close of 
the second year, in 1885, the circulation of the daily had gone up 
to over 100,000, and that of the Sunday edition to over 135,000. 
When, in September, 1886, the circulation passed the 250,000 
mark, a silver medal was struck off to commemorate “the largest 
circulation ever attained by any American newspaper.” Thus, 
within less than three and a half years, the World, a cheap, popu- 
lar, sensational newspaper, had broken all circulation records in 
America. 

The immediate success of the new World led its rivals to reduce 
their prices. On September 18, 1883, four months after Pulitzer 
bought the World , the Times cut the price of its daily edition 
1 Journalist , August 22, 1885. 
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from four to two cents, and that of its Sunday issue from five to 
three cents; the next day the Tribune came down from four to 
three cents for its daily, and from five to three cents for its 
Sunday edition; and the following week the Herald reduced its 
price for the daily from three to two cents, but continued to 
charge five cents for the Sunday paper. To announce the price 
reduction of the Herald , James Gordon Bennett, Jr., took a full- 
page advertisement in the World for a week, with the single 
sentence in the center of the page, " Herald at Two Cents, Cheap- 
est Paper in America.” 1 Unfortunately the Herald , in cutting 
its price, antagonized the news dealers by reducing their profits on 
each copy, and was compelled to establish news-stands of its own 
to insure sales. This struggle proved costly to the Herald , 
both in added expense and in reduced circulation. Pulitzer often 
said that Bennett and Dana had made him a present of the city, 
the former by his injudicious contest with the news dealers, the 
latter by deserting the Democratic Party upon Cleveland’s 
nomination in 1884. 2 

With the rapid gains in circulation came equally rapid increases 
in the World's advertising. When Pulitzer took over the paper, 
it had less advertising than the Times , the Tribune , or the Herald. 
After the first year, it boasted of "nearly four times as many 
[advertisements] as either the Times or Tribune ,” 3 and by Novem- 
ber, 1884, it had passed the Herald in the number of columns of 
advertising. 

Having gone over to the Democratic Party in 1876, Pulitzer 
did not find it necessary to change the politics of the World , 
which had always been a staunch Democratic paper. Impressed 
by Grover Cleveland’s majority of 193,000 for governor in the 
1882 election in New York State, and by his "clean record for 
honesty, capacity, and economy in his administration of the 
State government,” the World strongly urged his nomination for 
the presidency on the Democratic ticket and later supported him 
vigorously in the campaign. Large four- and five-column car- 
toons by "Walt” McDougall and Valerian Gribay6doff were 
printed on the first page of the World belittling Blaine, the Re- 
publican nominee, and ridiculing Dana together with his candi- 

1 World , September 27-October 3, 1883. 

2 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , p. 145. 


3 World , July 28, 1884. 
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Trave llin g in am Expensive Cap to Beg "Votes for Mis 
Kepmlblieaii Master. 


One of a series of political cartoons drawn by Walt McDougall for the 
New York World , during the Presidential Campaign of 1884. It shows 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, the Independent candidate, holding the hand of 
Charles A. Dana, who supported him in the New York Sun, while James G. 
Blaine, the Republican candidate, is catching the votes 

Size of cartoon, 9^ in. by 9^4 in. New York World , October 20, 1884 

date, General Benjamin F. Butler . 1 Thus was the first series of 
political cartoons published in an American newspaper. That 
the World was a potent force in the election of Cleveland, the 
first Democratic President since the Civil War, was recognized by 
Cleveland himself. On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the paper, he wrote : 2 

And I recall . . . how brilliantly and sturdily the World then 
fought for Democracy; and in this, the first of its great party 

1 Cf. World, August 30 and 31, September 7, 13, and 15, 1884. 

3 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , p. 149. 
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fights under the present proprietorship, it was here, there and 
everywhere in the field, showering deadly blows upon the enemy. 

It was steadfast in zeal and untiring of effort until the battle was 
won; and it was won against such odds and by so slight a margin 
as to reasonably lead to the belief that no contributing aid could 
have been safely spared. At any rate, the contest was so close 
it mav be said without reservation that if it had lacked the force- 
ful and potent advocacy of Democratic principles at that time by 
the New York World the result might have been reversed. 

In the same election Pulitzer was elected to Congress. When 
the first session got under way, however, over a year after the 
election, he found that his duties as congressman interfered with 
his journalistic work, and he therefore resigned his seat the follow- 
ing April, after serving only four months. This was the only 
political office that Pulitzer ever held during his ownership of the 
World. 

By the powerful editorial aid that the World rendered Cleve- 
land in this campaign, it not only won recognition as one of the 
outstanding Democratic papers in the country, but realized 
Pulitzer’s ideal of a newspaper as a force in creating sound public 
opinion. His interest always centered in the editorial page. To> 
the details of newspaper publishing he was indifferent. He said 
on one occasion that in all his newspaper career he had “ never 
spent an hour at any one time in the business office.’ 7 1 Sensa- 
tional news, presented in an interesting way, he apparently re- 
garded largely as a means of securing readers for the editorials. 
A large circulation meant to him the opportunity to influence 
through editorials a large number of citizens. He is said to have 
confessed that his favorite New York newspaper was Godkin’s 
Evening Post , and, when asked why he did not make the World 
a paper like the Post, replied, “ Because I want to talk to a na- 
tion, not to a select committee. 7 ’ 1 2 In commenting on the success 
of the paper in attaining, by the fall of 1884, a Sunday circula- 
tion of over 100,000, the World declared editorially, “We can 
conscientiously say that we believe the success of The World 
is largely due to the sound principles of the paper rather than to 

1 World \ October 31, 1911. 

* Creel man, James. “Joseph Pulitzer — Master Journalist,” Pearson’s Magazine, 
vol. xxi, p. 246 (March, 1909). 
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its news features or its price.” 1 Whether or not this explanation 
was correct, it undoubtedly expressed Pulitzer’s hope and desire 
for the World . 

During the years 1885 and 1886, the World engaged in a series 
of crusades of a sensational type. It uncovered the bribery of 
New York aldermen in connection with the Broadway street car 
franchise, and reported brilliantly the trial of the accused “bood- 
lers.” It sought the prosecution and conviction of a contractor 
for erecting flimsy tenement houses. It assailed a police sergeant 
charged with criminally assaulting a little girl, and a janitor for 
murdering a young woman. In the latter case it raised funds by 
popular subscription to erect a statue of the victim. It exposed 
the white slave traffic carried on by a pseudo-astrologer, and 
thereby won the commendation of the judge before whom he was 
arraigned. “ Every mother of foolish girls and every father of 
flighty daughters,” the judge declared, “is indebted to the World 
for a Christmas gift beyond all price.” 2 

Its campaign for funds to erect in New York Harbor a pedestal 
for Bartholdi’s statue of “Liberty Enlightening the World” 
was its first great public service to win nation-wide recognition. 
This gigantic statue, funds for which had been secured by popular 
subscription among the French people, was to have been pre- 
sented to the United States in connection with the Centennial 
celebration in 1876, but the task of making it had proved greater 
than was anticipated and it was not completed until eight years 
later. After Congress had failed to appropriate money for a 
pedestal, and a citizens’ committee had been unable to secure the 
necessary amount from private sources, the World in the spring 
of 1885 took up the cause, declaring that “The World is the 
people’s paper, and it now appeals to the people to come forward 
and raise this money.” 3 After a five months’ campaign in its news 
and editorial columns, the World succeeded in raising the $100,000 
needed for the pedestal. This amount was collected chiefly in 
small contributions, many of which were of five and ten cents. 4 
There were over 1 20,000 contributors to the World fund. Pulitzer 
was perhaps the first to realize the significance of the Statue of 
Liberty as a symbol to the millions who, like himself, had come 
to America seeking freedom and opportunity. 

1 World, September 30, 1884. 2 Ibid., December 25, 1886. 

a Ibid ., March 16, 1885. 4 Ibid., August 11, 1885. 
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With, the profits of the World for 1S86 exceeding half a million 
dollars, Pulitzer suddenly decided in 1887 to enter the evening 
field in New York with the Evening World. The immediate 
success of the Evening San , following its appearance as a four-page 
penny paper in March, 1887, no doubt influenced him to launch a 
similar venture. On October 10th of that year, the twentieth 
anniversary of his arrival in St. Louis, appeared the first issue 
of the Evening World , which, like the Evening Sun , consisted of 
four pages and sold for one cent. The new enterprise entailed 
a loss of $100,000 the first year, but, by the end of the second year, 
it was on a paying basis and had passed its rival, the Evening Sun . 
The success of both papers demonstrated the hitherto unrealized 
possibilities of the evening newspaper field, in New York City. 

The growth of the daily, Sunday, and evening editions of the 
World necessitated larger quarters. Accordingly, in April, 1888, 
Pulitzer purchased French’s Hotel at Park Row and Frankfort 
Street. A penniless soldier just mustered out of the army, he 
had been ordered out of this same hotel by the porter twenty- 
three years before. On this site he deter m ined to erect a home 
for the World that should tower above all the buildings in the 
vicinity, including that of the Sun next door. But shattered 
nerves and impaired eyesight made it necessary for him to go 
abroad to seek relief from work and worry and to consult leading 
European specialists, in the hope of preventing a complete break- 
down. When the corner-stone of the new World building was 
laid on October 10, 1889, he could not be present, but from his 
sick bed in Germany he dispatched the following message, which 
embodied all his hopes and aspirations for the institution in which 
his life centered: 1 

God grant that this structure be the enduring home of a news- 
paper forever unsatisfied with merely printing news — forever 
fighting every form of wrong — forever Independent — forever 
advancing in enlightenment and progress — forever wedded to 
truly Democratic ideas — forever aspiring to be a moral force — 
forever rising to a higher plane of perfection as a Public Institu- 
tion. 

God grant that The Woeu) may forever strive toward the high- 
est ideals — be both a daily school-house and a daily forum — 

1 World , October n, 1889. 
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both a daily teacher and a daily tribune — an instrument of 
Justice, a terror to crime, an aid to education, an exponent of true 
Americanism. 

Let it ever be remembered that this edifice owes its existence to 
the public; that its architect is popular favor; that its moral 
corner-stone is love of Liberty and Justice; that its every stone 
comes from the people and represents public approval for public 
services rendered. 

God forbid that the vast army following the standard of The 
World should in this or future generations ever find it faithless to 
those ideas and moral principles to which alone it owes its life and 
without which I would rather have it perish. 

Before the building was completed he was stricken with blind- 
ness, and, two months before the paper was settled in its new 
home, he announced his retirement from its active editorship. 1 

Commenting on Pulitzer’s withdrawal from the World , the New 
York Herald appraised his contribution to American journalism 
during the seven and a hah years of his editorship. It said: 2 

What the Greeleys and the Raymonds and the Bennetts did for 
journalism thirty years ago, Pulitzer has done to-day. It is true 
his methods have been queer and peculiar; but, after all, they 
have suited the present American public. 

As for us of the Herald, we droop our colors to him. He has 
made success upon success against our prejudices; has succeeded 
all along the line; has roused a spirit of enterprise and personality 
which, up to this time, has not been known. This man, however, 
who has given us a new line of thought and action, now becomes a 
part of the past. 

We have not always agreed with the spirit which has made his 
ideas a journalistic success, and we cannot refrain from regretting 
that he did not encourage us in the new departure which he made, 
instead of merely astonishing us, frightening us, and, we may add 
— now that it is past — perhaps a little bit disgusting us. 

But, le Roi est mort , vive le Roil The New York World is dead. 
Long live the Worldl Pacetl 

But, if the Herald and the World’s other rivals thought that the 
blind “king” and his paper were no longer to be reckoned with, 
they were mistaken. They were destined to see both make 
greater innovations, break more journalistic traditions, and 
secure a much larger circle of readers. 

1 World , October 16, 1890. 3 New York Herald, October 17, 1890. 
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Pulitzer’s retirement from active control of the World did not 
affect vitally its policies or general character. Although, during 
the last eighteen years of his life, he visited the World office only 
three times, he always kept in close touch with the men in charge 
of the paper. His summers he spent at Bar Harbor or in cruising 
along the Atlantic coast in his steam yacht. His winters were 
passed at his villa at Cap Martin on the Riviera or on his yacht in 
the Mediterranean. Wherever he was, he constantly had the 
World in mind. Copies of every issue were read to him by his 
secretaries. He frequently sent instructions and suggestions 
by cable or by mail to various members of the staff regarding its 
news and editorial policies. Editors responsible for the conduct 
of the paper were often summoned for conference with him 
wherever he happened to be, at home or abroad. Thus he 
continued to direct the affairs of the World to the time of his 
death. 

After supporting Cleveland in the 1888 campaign, in which 
he was defeated, and in the 1892 campaign, in which he was 
victorious, the World did not hesitate to take issue with him 
when it could not approve his policies. In 1895 an old dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela over the boundary line of 
British Guiana came to a head, and Venezuela, appealing to 
the Monroe Doctrine, succeeded in arousing considerable in- 
terest in the matter in the United States. Goaded by American 
“ jingoes ” in and out of Congress, President Cleveland finally sent 
a belligerent message to England demanding that Great Britain 
arbitrate, and in a message to Congress urged that, if this demand 
were refused, the United States should intervene and, if necessary, 
fight to uphold the Venezuelan claims. 1 Despite the disastrous 
effect of this threat of war on Stock Exchange prices, other lead- 
ing New York papers like the Sun, the Times, and the Tribune 
supported the President. Only the Evening Post and the World 
took a strong stand against him. Four years before, when a dif- 
ference had arisen between Great Britain and the United States 
over fur-seal rights in Alaskan waters, the World had come out 
strongly for arbitration, in these words: 2 

Arbitration is civilization’s substitute for the brutality of war. 

1 Cf World , December 18, 1895. 2 Ibid., November 12, 1891. 
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Arguments cost less than ammunition. Reasoning comes 
cheaper than throat-cutting. 

Justice is all that any civilized nation really wants in any dis- 
pute, and justice is much more likely to be the outcome of arbitra- 
tion than of armed conflict. 

In agreeing to submit the Behring Sea question to arbitration 
the governments of Great Britain and the United States have 
made their bow to the enlightened sentiment of the people of both 
countries. 

This is civilization. This is progress. 

Again, in the Venezuelan dispute, the World was no less out- 
spoken. In an editorial headed “No Cause of War,” it showed 
that the Monroe Doctrine was not involved in the question at 
issue, and ended with this unmistakable declaration: 1 

The reasons urged for the forcible application of a false Monroe 
doctrine in the Venezuela case therefore fall to pieces at a touch. 
There is no substance to them. There is no menace to the 
boundary line. It is not our frontier. It is none of our business. 
To make it such without cause, and to raise the spectre of war 
over a false sentiment and a false conception, is something more 
than “ a grave blunder.” If persisted in it will be a colossal crime. 

Not satisfied merely to state his own views as to the “colossal 
crime ” of a war between the two great English-speaking nations, 
Pulitzer sent cable messages to many prominent leaders in 
England and Ireland asking for their opinions. This list of 
notables included the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, Lord 
Salisbury of the Foreign Office, former Prime Minister Glad- 
stone, John Redmond, the Irish leader, and the English and 
Irish bishops and archbishops. All responded in unanimous 
opposition to war. In publishing facsimiles of the cablegrams 
from these prominent men, the World used for the first time a 
banner headline; it read, “Messages of Peace, Common Sense and 
Humanity to the People of the United States.” 2 In an effort to 
prove that Pulitzer’s actions in this matter were a violation of the 
law, Secretary of State Olney, who had written the bellicose 
message to England, cited a statute of 1799 that provided a heavy 
fine and imprisonment for “any citizen of the United States, 
who, without permission of the Government,” carried on “any 
verbal correspondence or intercourse with any foreign govem- 
1 World, December 21, 1895. 3 Ibid., December 24, 1895. 
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ment ... in relation to any controversy with the United States.’ 5 
In the Senate, Henry Cabot Lodge quoted the same statute 
against Pulitzer. But, as the k ‘ jingo ’ ’ spirit subsided, the country 
realized the truth of the famous phrase in Gladstone s reply to 
Pulitzer’s cable message, “Only common sense is required,” and 
war was averted. 1 

Again, in December, 1895, the World took issue with the Cleve- 
land Administration when, for the second time within a year, the 
Secretary of the Treasury proposed to sell privately to a syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan and Company a large issue of United 
States bonds at what was regarded by Pulitzer as less than their 
market value. 2 Pulitzer ordered 10,000 telegrams sent to all the 
national banks and to other financial institutions of the country, 
asking w T hether or not they would subscribe for these bonds if they 
were offered at public sale. 3 The mass of evidence thus secured 
proved that the bonds could be sold directly to the public at 
higher prices than the Morgan syndicate had paid for the first 
issue or had offered for the second one. The World called on 
President Cleveland to “trust the people,” “reject the steal,” 
and “smash the ring” of big financiers. 4 The World’s striking 
crusade again proved successful, and, when the bonds were offered 
to the public, not only was the issue largely over-subscribed, but 
the price secured by this method was much higher than that at 
which the bond syndicate was to have bought them. Pulitzer 
himself subscribed for $1 ,000,000 of the bonds at the highest price 
bid, and in a short time was able to realize a profit of $50,000 on 
them. The World heralded its success thus: 5 “the victory of 
publicity and patriotism is complete. The World’s greatest 
triumph is secure.” 

The entry into New York journalism of William Randolph 
Hearst, with his purchase of the Morning Journal in the fall of 
1895, brought Pulitzer face to face with the most formidable 
antagonist he had ever encountered. Mr. Hearst, with millions at 
his command, began to lure away men from the World by offers of 
larger salaries. Thus commenced “ the most extraordinary dollar- 


1 World , December 22, 1895. 

3 Cf. World , December 17-31, 1895, and January 1-14, 1896. 

3 World, January 6, 1896. * Ibid., January 3, 4, and 5, 1896. 

s World, January 14, 1896. 
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matching contest in the history of American journalism.” 1 
First the editor and entire staff of the Sunday World were won 
over by financial inducements; next the managing editor of the 
Evening World was captured; then the publisher of the World 
succumbed; and finally Arthur Brisbane, who had developed 
the Sunday World into a most strikingly original paper, went 
over to the enemy. When, early in 1896, the Journal as a one- 
cent paper had reached 150,000 in circulation, Pulitzer decided 
to reduce his price to one cent, hoping thus to stop the progress 
of the Journal . 2 The World , in announcing the reduction, de- 
clared that its aim was “One Million Per Day.” Although the 
World gained 88,000 a day by the move, the Journal did not suffer 
but continued to increase in circulation. 3 

The journalistic battle royal had just begun. Before Arthur 
Brisbane went over to the Journal in 1897, he had built up a cir- 
culation of over 600,000 for the Sunday World , of which he was 
editor. Striking feature articles in the Sunday Supplement were 
in 1893 illustrated by the first colored pictures ever attempted on 
a fast newspaper press. Then some comic cuts by R. F. Outcault, 
picturing child life in “Hogan’s Alley,” were tried in colors — 
the first attempt in any newspaper to produce colored “comics.” 
In exper im enting with color effects, it was decided to print in 
bright yellow the dress of the leading figure, “The Kid of 
Hogan’s Alley.” The success of using solid colors in these 
Sunday “co mi cs” was instantaneous. Outcault, the creator 
of the “Yellow Kid,” was soon taken over by Mr. Hearst for his 
Sunday Journal , but the World secured George B. Luks, after- 
wards a painter of merit, to continue the “Yellow Kid” in its 
Sunday edition. Advertisements of the rival “Yellow Kids” 
in the two papers adorned the billboards of New York. This 
war of “comics,” coupled with the sensationalism that marked 
both papers in their daily and Sunday editions, led an editor of one 
of the other New York newspapers to coin the term, “yellow 
journalism.” 

The World was the first American newspaper to add a colored 
supplement to its Sunday edition. In 1893 a Walter Scott Com- 
pany color press was installed, and on Sunday, November 19, 

1 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer, p. 212. 3 World , February 10, 1896. 

* Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer, p. 212. 
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“The Yellow Kid,” originally a colored “ comic, ” drawn by R. F. 
Outcault for the New York World , and then taken over by the 
New York Journal. It gave rise to the term “Yellow Journalism ” 
New York Journal , November n, 1896 


appeared a four-page section called the “Colored Supplement.” 
The two outside pages were printed in five colors and the two 
inside pages in black. The front-page illustration, which filled 
most of the page, reproduced a wash drawing in colors depicting 
“The Cathedral at Eleven O’Clock Mass,” and the fourth page 
contained a similar illustration in colors, entitled “Scene in the 
Atlantic Garden Saturday Night.” 1 The following year a Hoe 
color press was secured, which printed an eight-page supplement, 
with four pages in colors and four in a single color. These colored 
sections of the Sunday paper included the forerunners of the 
“colored comics” in the form of illustrated jokes consisting of 
three or four separate sketches. Humorous drawings by “ Walt ” 
McDougall, the World's cartoonist, were also printed in colors in 
these supplements. 

Early in 1898, the World installed a new Hoe multi-color and 
half-tone press, which was described by its makers as “the larg- 
est Color Perfecting Machine we have ever placed in operation, 
printing either four, six, eight or sixteen page papers in nine 
separate colors simultaneously.” 2 This press marked an ad- 
vance on the Hoe color machine which the New York Journal 
had installed a year and a half before. 3 The new press enabled 
the Sunday World to print more attractive magazine and comic 
sections. 

The sensationalism of the World and of the Journal was vigor- 

1 World, November 19, 1894. 2 Ibid., March 12, 1898. 

3 Cf. New York Journal , September 28, 1896. 
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ously condemned, not only by the more conservative press, but 
by well-known civic leaders. Clubs banished both papers from 
their reading rooms. The reaction against “ yellow journalism 7 ’ 
was not unlike the “ Moral War 77 waged on Bennett’s Herald in 
1840. Although this outcry did not reduce circulation, it did 
result eventually in Pulitzer's toning down the more sensational 
features of the World , just as Bennett had done after the attacks 
on the Herald. The New York Journal , on the other hand, did 
not materially change its policies. 

The “ jingo 77 spirit, which had been smouldering since the threat 
of war with Great Britain over the Venezuelan boundary in 1895, 
broke out again in 1898 as a result of the inhuman methods 
employed by Spain to put down a Cuban revolution. Spanish 
oppression of the Cubans had been a source of irritation to this 
country for many years, but war would probably have been 
averted had not the battleship “ Maine 57 been mysteriously 
blown up in the harbor of Havana. Both the World and the 
Journal seized the opportunity to “play up 77 the news by the most 
striking typographical devices ever before employed by any 
newspaper. Page-wide ‘ ‘ streamer heads 7 7 and full-page line-draw- 
ing illustrations were employed for the first time. A few days 
after the disaster, the World gave over its entire front page to a 
large illustration of the “Maine, 77 with a banner headline and 
a caption. The Journal , not to be outdone, spread a similar illus- 
tration over two inside pages. 1 For the second week following.the 
explosion, the World's circulation exceeded 5,000,000, and was 
heralded as the “largest circulation of any newspaper printed in 
any language in any country. 77 2 Editorially the World counseled 
patience and moderation until an investigation should reveal the 
cause of the disaster, but the manner in which every phase of the 
news was displayed no doubt tended to arouse readers to demand 
drastic action. 

When a two months 7 investigation as to the cause of the 
blowing up of the “Maine 77 proved inconclusive, the World 
urged a “short and sharp 77 war to free the oppressed Cubans. 
In a signed editorial on April 10, 1898, Pulitzer summed up his 
position in these words: 

1 New York Journal, February 18 and 21, 1898. 

3 World, February 28, 1898. 
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No lover of peace, no lover of justice, no lover of his country 
ought to hesitate in urging the Government to strike one swift and 
decisive blow, now that a conflict is made inevitable by the mad 
folly of Spain, and thus end the suspense, the uncertainty and the 
expenditure of Si, 000,000 a day in mere preparation. To be 
“ short and sharp” in war is to be merciful as well as economical. 
Further dilly-dallying ... will be criminal. 

In view of Pulitzer’s vigorous fight for arbitration on two previous 
occasions, when differences had arisen between Great Britain 
and the United States, this demand for war with Spain seemed a 
complete reversal of policy. There were two reasons for this 
change. One was the fact that human liberty was at stake. 
The other was to be found in the sharp rivalry between the 
World and the Journal. Pulitzer, as he afterwards confessed, 
thought that war would arouse wide-spread interest and would 
give him an opportunity to test its effect on the World’s circula- 
tion. 1 In the two months between the “ Maine ” disaster and the 
declaration of war, the daily circulation of the World rose from 
about 800,000 to more than 1,000,000, and by April 26 it had 
reached the phenomenal record of 1,300,000 copies a day. To 
the sober-minded Go dkin , “nothing so disgraceful” as the course 
of the World and the Journal had “ ever been known in the history 
of American journalism.” He considered it a “crying shame 
that such men [Pulitzer and Hearst] should work such mischief 
simply in order to sell more papers.” 2 
During the month before hostilities began, the World appeared 
with striking front-page headlines and “make-up.” The usual 
“make-up ” of the paper at this time consisted of two four-column 
drop-line “heads ” on the first page. Banner “heads,” however, 
were not uncommon. On April 1, the first page banner read, 
“Spain Must Choose Peace or War in a Few Hours,” and was 
followed by two eight-column “banks”; on April 7, “The Presi- 
dent and Congress Now United for War,” also with two eight- 
column “banks ” ; and on April 1 1 , “President M’Kinley Will Not 
Wait. Message to Congress Due To-Day.” The two largest 

1 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , p. 238. 

3 Evening Post , February 19, 1898, and Nation, February 14, 1898, vol. 66, p. 139. 
For further criticisms of the World and the Journal by Godkin, see Chapter XI, 
pp. 284-83 cud Chapter XV, pp. 377-78. 
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banner “heads ” were a two-line drop-head in type an inch high, 
on April 14, “House Adopts War Resolution by a Vote of 322 
to 19- Flying Squadron Sails South, Perhaps for St. Thomas 
and the single-line “ streamer ” in type an inch and a half high, on 
April 17, “Declaration of War!” Streamer headlines were not 
used on the inside pages as they were in the Journal , and, on the 
whole, the typographical display was less sensational in the 
World than in the Journal. 

Although the Spanish-American War lasted less than four 
months, it gave the World ample opportunity for striking displays 
of news in big headlines, large illustrations, and hitherto unknown 
forms of “make-up.” Through the enterprise of one of its cor- 
respondents, the World was able to print the first news of Dewey's 
victory at Manila, but only in an “extra,” too late for wide cir- 
culation. 1 The cost to the paper of cable messages and of the 
special fleet of tugs maintained in the vicinity of Cuba, proved so 
great that, despite large gains in circulation, the World did not 
make its usual profits during the war. Except in so far as the 
war freed Cuba from Spanish oppression and increased circula- 
tion temporarily, its results were unsatisfactory to Pulitzer. To 
compete with the large banner “heads” and bizarre “make-up” 
of the evening edition of the Journal , the Evening World had to 
adopt s imil ar typographical devices, and Pulitzer disliked big 
display hea dlin es. In an attempt to eliminate them after the 
war, he ordered the melting-up of all the large headline type, but 
the use by rival evening papers of big display “heads ” prevented 
their permanent elimination from the Evening World? 

The so-called “imperialism ” which victory threatened to im- 
pose on this country was also distasteful to Pulitzer. While the 
treaty of peace was being negotiated, he came out strongly in the 
World against the proposal to retain the Philippines. In an edi- 
torial protest against such a policy, the World declared that 
“the Great Republic has won a position as a world power, a world 
influence, by means of a war not for ‘ criminal aggression 5 but for 
humanity and liberty alone.” 3 The paper accordingly attacked 
the Treaty of Paris, both while its ratification was under dis- 
cussion in the Senate, and after it had been ratified. Although 

1 World , May 7, 1898. 3 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer, p. 242. 

a World , November 3, 1898. 
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the World had in 1896 opposed Bryan as the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee, because of his stand for free silver, it sup- 
ported him in 1900, because of his stand against “imperialism.” 
With Bryan's defeat, “ anti-imperialism, ’ for which the World 
had fought valiantly, ceased to be a vital issue. 

That Pulitzer later came to realize the part that “ jingoism ” had 
played in bringing on the Spamsh-American War, is shown by 
his directions to his editorial writers in i 9 ° 7 ? when President 
Roosevelt proposed to send battleships to the Pacific coast to 
impress Japan. “Show that Spain had granted to Cuba all that 
we demanded," he wrote, “but passion in Spain and here forced 
the hands of government. . . . Give further details of jingoism 
causing Cuban War after Spain had virtually granted every- 
thing.” 1 

Desiring to be relieved to a greater extent of the responsibil- 
ity for the editorial page of the World , in which his chief interest 
centered, Pulitzer sought some new editorial writers. Through 
the efforts of a personal representative, who visited a number of 
cities and studied the editorial pages of their papers, Frank I. 
Cobb, editorial writer on the Detroit Free Press , was secured for 
the editorial staff of the World. In due time Cobb was able to 
adapt hims elf to the needs of Pulitzer and of the World , and, after 
becoming chief editorial writer, continued to direct the editorial 
policies of the paper for many years until his death in 1923. 
In 1904 Ralph Pulitzer, the oldest son of the editor, also joined 
the editorial staff, and, upon the death of his father in 1911, 
became head of the World. 

The greatest crusade carried on by the World was that begun 
in 1905 against abuses in the management of the great life in- 
surance companies in New York City. A struggle for the control 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, one of the three largest 
life insurance companies in this country, led to the exposure of 
certain questionable uses to which the fluids were being put 
that were accumulating from premiums paid by policy-holders. 
The World took advantage of these revelations to demand a 
thorough investigation by a committee of the state legislature 
into the manner in which the great life insurance companies were 
conducted. In the face of strong opposition, the World was 

1 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , pp. 312-13. 
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finally able to enforce its demand for an investigation. Through 
its efforts, Charles E. Hughes, who had been assisting in a cam- 
paign of the World's against the so-called “Gas Trust,” was 
appointed as legal counsel for the committee of investigation. 
Hughes’s careful conduct of the investigation revealed that the 
insurance companies were exerting great financial and political 
influence by means of the millions of dollars of premiums paid by 
the hundreds of thousands of policy-holders all over the country. 
The investment of the vast assets of these companies was being 
used as a means of financial profit to those in control of the 
companies. Large amounts of the funds that should eventually 
have been returned to policy-holders were being paid out for a 
variety of purposes, including contributions to political campaign 
funds. This crusade initiated by the World aroused public 
opinion throughout the country and led, the following year, to 
the enactment of legislation in New York State designed to 
prevent the recurrence of such abuses. The prominence achieved 
by Hughes in this investigation led to his election in 1906 to the 
governorship of New York. 

Although Hughes was nominated for governor on the Repub- 
lican ticket, the World supported him vigorously against his Dem- 
ocratic opponent, William Randolph Hearst. Pulitzer, however, 
was unwilling that the previous struggle between the World 
and the Journal should color the attitude of the World toward 
Mr. Hearst as a candidate for the governorship. He telegraphed 
to John L. Heaton, then in charge of the editorial page, as 
follows: 1 

Treat Hearst without a particle of feeling of prejudice, if this is 
possible. Concentrate on the one point previously telegraphed, 
that while as a matter of conviction sincerely detest most of his 
professions, principles, purposes and party, the same conviction 
compels an expression of respect for his courage in accepting a 
candidacy which cannot lead to his election and must appear as 
devotion to his principles. If he will give vigorous articulation 
and organization to the deep conviction among all intelligent 
Democrats that the name, spirit, spell and fame of the ancient 
Democratic party is used by unscrupulous bosses and politicians 
purely for moneymaking for their own pocket all the time, ... he 
will render a public service whatever his motives. If he will de- 
1 Seitz. Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , pp. 287-88. 
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tach from the blind followers of the Murphy machine a large 
body, and if he will teach the voter that his first duty is to vote in 
accordance with his own conscience and as a free man, he will 
render a sendee to the cause of independence and intelligence. . . . 

Late in 1908, the World became involved in a controversy with 
President Roosevelt over the conditions under which the United 
States had acquired its rights to build the Panama Canal. This 
issue, when finally settled by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1911, had important bearings on the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the freedom of the press. The contro- 
versy began with an editorial by Frank I. Cobb in the World 
of December 8, 1908, demanding a congressional investigation 
of “the entire Panama Canal scandal.” In this editorial Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was charged with “deliberate misstatements of 
fact in his scandalous personal attack upon Mr. Delavan Smith, 
editor of the Indianapolis News” who had published an editorial 
raising pertinent questions in regard to the so-called Panama 
Canal scandal. 1 Incensed by these charges, the President, on 
December 15, 1908, sent a special message to Congress in 
which he excoriated Pulitzer as editor and proprietor of the 
World. Some of the statements in the President’s message 
follow: 2 3 

It is idle to say that the known character of Mr. Pulitzer and 
his newspaper are such that the statements in that paper will be 
believed by nobody; unfortunately, thousands of persons are ill in- 
formed in this respect and believe the statements they see in 
print; even though they appear in a newspaper published by Mr. 
Pulitzer. . . . 

While the criminal offense of which Mr. Pulitzer has been 
guilty is in form a libel upon individuals, the great injury done is 
in blackening the good name of the American people. It should 
not be left to a private citizen to sue Mr. Pulitzer for libel. He 
should be prosecuted for libel by the Governmental authorities. . . . 

It is therefore a high national duty to bring to justice this vilifier 
of American people, this man who wantonly and wickedly and 
without one shadow of justification seeks to blacken the character 
of reputable private citizens and to convict the Government of his 

1 This editorial and others dealing with the same subject are reprinted in J. L. 

Heaton’s Cobb of “ The World. ” pp. 1-25. 

3 World, December 16, 1908. 
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own country in the eyes of the civilized world of wrong-doing, of 
the basest and foulest kind, when he has not one shadow- of justi- 
fication of any sort or description for the charge he has made. 
The Attorney-General has under consideration the form in which 
the proceedings against Mr. Pulitzer shall be brought. 

These charges were based on the fact that, in seeking to prove 
President Roosevelt's “ deliberate misstatements of fact,” the 
World had reviewed the whole history of the United States Gov- 
ernment's relation to the Panama Canal. It had shown by docu- 
mentary evidence hov r the Republic of Panama had been set up 
by means of a “manufactured” revolution with the aid of the 
United States Government; how Congress had then voted 
$10,000,000 to this Republic in return for the grant of the Canal 
Zone; how Congress had appropriated $40,000,000 to reim- 
burse an American company for what it claimed it had spent in 
purchasing the rights of the old French Panama Canal company, 
although the World declared that the control of the bankrupt com- 
pany could have been bought in the open market for $4,000,000/ 
Indictments were secured in the District of Columbia charging 
Pulitzer and tw T o of his editors wdth criminal libel. Indictments 
were also secured against Delavan Smith and another editor of 
the Indianapolis News. As the indicted editors could not be 
arrested and brought to trial unless they volunteered to go to 
Washington, indictments were sought against the editors and 
publishers of the World in the United States District Court in 
New York, the charge being that copies of the paper containing 
the matter alleged to be libelous had been circulated on the 
Government reservation at West Point and in the New York 
Federal Building. Before either of the cases against the World 
came to trial, the Federal judge in the United States District 
Court at Indianapolis ruled against the Government's attempt 
to make the editor of the Indianapolis News answerable to the 
indictments brought in the District of Columbia. His decision 
against the Government was based on the Sixth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which guarantees an accused person the right 
to a trial in the state or district where the crime was committed. 
When the World's case came up in the Federal District Court in 
New York, the Federal judge held that there was no national 

1 World, December 8, 1908. 
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statute in force covering the crime of libel against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that, since the libelous matter 
complained of had been published in the State of New York, it 
came within the jurisdiction of state courts. The Government 
carried thi case to the United States Supreme Court, which, in a 
unanimous decision handed down on January 3, 1911, upheld 
the World. The two essential points in this decision, which was 
written by Chief Justice White, were: 1 

First, That adequate means were afforded for punishing the 
circulation of a libel on a United States reservation by the state 
law and in the state courts, without the necessity of resorting to 
the courts of the United States for redress; 

Second, That resort could not be had to the courts of the United 
States to punish the act of publishing a newspaper libel by cir- 
culating a copy of the newspaper on the reservation upon the 
theory that such publication was an independent offense, separate 
and distinct from the primary printing and publication of the 
libellous article within the State of New York, without disregard- 
ing the laws of that State and frustrating the plain purpose of 
such law, which was that there should be but a single prosecution 
and conviction. 

This decision was heralded by the World as “ the most sweeping 
victory won for freedom of speech and of the press in this country 
since the American people destroyed the Federalist party more 
than a century ago for enacting the infamous Sedition law,” and 
the paper declared that “no other President will be tempted to 
follow the footsteps of Theodore Roosevelt, no matter how greedy 
he may be for power, no matter how resentful of opposition/ 52 
In the New York mayoralty campaign of 1909, the Evening 
World adopted a new feature by giving the supporters of each 
of the three candidates an opportunity to present their argu- 
ments day by day. Arthur Brisbane offered to contribute daily 
to the Evening World a signed article in support of his chief, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, who was running as an independent 
candidate against the regular Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nees. Mr. Brisbane's offer was accepted by Pulitzer, and a twenty- 
four sheet poster containing a six-foot portrait of Mr. Brisbane 
appeared on the bill-boards of New York announcing his signed 
1 World, January 4, 1911. 3 Ibid. 
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contributions to the Evening W orld. So violently did Mr. Brisbane 
assail Judge Gaynor, the Democratic nominee, that the latter 
brought a libel suit against the World , in spite of the fact that it 
was giving him strong editorial support. Although the suit 
caused some anxiety in the World office, Frank I. Cobb used it as 
an argument for electing Gaynor. He wrote in the World : 1 

Judge Gaynoris libel suit against The World for the publication 
in its evening edition of one of Mr. Brisbane’s entertaining articles 
in behalf of Mr. Hearst is to be accepted as further proof of the 
Democratic candidate’s militant independence. 

If Judge Gaynor, in the midst of the campaign, brings suit 
against The World, which is his chief newspaper supporter, we 
have high hope that as Mayor he would be equally courageous in 
starting litigation in the public interest. That kind of a man 
could bring all the tax-dodgers to time, collect the franchise taxes 
that the corporations have evaded for years and compel the trac- 
tion companies to fulfil their contract obligations. That is what 
we want a Mayor to do. 

New T York needs a Mayor who is not afraid to start lawsuits 
against anything or anybody, and who wall not be swerved by 
personal considerations of any sort. 

Gaynor won the election but was with difficulty persuaded to 
withdraw his suit against the World. 

In the fall of 1911, while cruising southward from New York on 
his yacht, Pulitzer was taken ill, and, in the harbor of Charleston 
on October 29, he lapsed into unconsciousness and died. 

A little over a year before his death, in a letter to Charles M. 
Lincoln, managing editor of the World, Pulitzer summarized his 
ideals for the World in these words: 2 

Concentrate your brain upon these objectives: 

1st. What is original, distinctive, dramatic, romantic, thrilling, 
unique, curious, quaint, humorous, odd, apt to be talked about, 
without shocking good taste or lowering the general tone, good 
tone, and above all without impairing the confidence of the people 
in the truth of the stories or the character of the paper for re- 
liability and scrupulous cleanness. 

2nd. What is the one distinctive feature, fight, crusade, public 
service or big exclusive? No paper can be great, in my opinion, 

1 World , October 26, 1909; reprinted in John L. Heaton’s Cobb of “ The World” 
p. 136. 

3 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer , pp. 416-17. 
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if it depends simply upon the hand-to-mouth idea, news coming in 
anyhow. One big distinctive feature every day at least. One 
striking feature each issue should contain, prepared before, not 
left to chance. 

3rd. Generally speaking, always remember the difference be- 
tween a paper made for the million, for the masses, and a paper 
made for the classes. In using the word masses I do not exclude 
anybody. I should make a paper that the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States would read with enjoyment, every- 
body, but I would not make a paper that only the judges of the 
Supreme Court and their class would read. I would make this 
paper without lowering the tone in the slightest degree. 

4th. Accuracy, accuracy, accuracy. Also terseness, intelligent, 
not stupid condensation. No picture or illustration unless it is 
first class both in idea and execution. 

Some years before, he had given the following advice to his edi- 
tors: 1 

Always tell the truth, always take the humane and moral side, 
always remember that right feeling is the vital spark of strong 
writing, and that publicity, publicity , publicity is the greatest 
moral factor and force in our public life. 

Because he believed in the importance of establishing and 
maintaining high standards for the profession of journalism, 
Pulitzer became interested, some eight years before his death, 
in the idea of founding a school of journalism. The project seemed 
to have taken shape in his mind during the winter of 1903, and 
was presented to the authorities of Columbia University in the 
spring of that year. As some questions arose concerning the 
personnel of the advisory board of the proposed school, Pulitzer 
decided to postpone further action during his lifetime. After his 
death, the school was established, with an initial endowment of a 
million dollars and a provision for a second million after the 
school had been in successful operation for three years. The 
School of Journalism at Columbia University opened in the fall 
of 19x2. The proposal to found a school of journalism called 
forth considerable criticism from newspaper men and from 
educators. In reply to these strictures, Pulitzer wrote an article, 
which appeared in the North American Review , setting forth at 

1 World , December 29, 1895. 
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length his conception of the purposes and methods of a school of 
journalism. 1 

Among numerous bequests provided for by Pulitzer were several 
designed to stimulate interest in better journalism. A $500 gold 
medal was to be awarded annually “for the most distinguished 
and meritorious public sendee rendered by any American news- 
paper during the year.” A prize of $1000 was to be given “for 
the best example of a reporter’s work during the year; the test 
being strict accuracy, terseness, the accomplishment of some 
public good, commanding public attention and respect.” The 
third prize was one of $500 for the best cartoon published during 
the year. Three traveling scholarships of $1500 each were 
provided to enable graduates of the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism to spend a year abroad studying social, political, and journal- 
istic conditions in Europe. Annual awards were also provided 
for the best American novel, the best history of the United 
States, the best American biography, and the best book of 
verse. 

During a little less than half a century, since the time when 
Pulitzer reached Boston, a penniless immigrant, he had amassed 
a fortune which, according to the final appraisal, amounted to 
more than $18,650,000. This was unquestionably the largest 
fortune ever made in America through the editing and publishing 
of newspapers. 

Pulitzer’s contribution to the development of the American 
newspaper was four-fold. To the editorial page of the World, 
in which his interest was centered, he gave a vigor of style and an 
aggressiveness of policy that had been lacking in American news- 
papers since the days of Greeley, Bowles, and other editors of 
the era of personal journalism before and during the Civil War. 
His only editorial rival in the New York field was Godkin of the 
Evening Post. The fact that the Post was his favorite newspaper 
is not without significance. Pulitzer undoubtedly sought through 
the editorial columns of the World to create sound public opinion. 
His aim was always to make the World a paper that would “ex- 
pose all fraud and sham, fight all public evils and abuses, . . . serve 
and battle for the people with earnest sincerity,” 2 “a newspaper 

1 North American Review, vol. 178, pp. 641-80 (May, 1904). 

2 World, May 11, 1883. 
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forever unsatisfied with merely printing news — forever fighting 
ever} 7 form of wrong — forever Independent forever advancing 
in enlightenment and progress — forever wedded to truly Demo- 
cratic ideas — forever aspiring to be a moral force * forever 
rising to a higher plane of perfection as a Public Institution. 
That he was able to realize this ideal to a marked degree is evi- 
denced by the success of the various laudable crusades that were 
carried on through the editorial and news columns of the World. 
The paper was an independent, fearless advocate of many good 
causes. 

By its news policies, the World revived the sensationalism 
begun by the first penny papers. In giving prominence to sen- 
sational news, Pulitzer aimed to secure as large a circle of readers 
as possible. Believing as he did that the World should be “both 
a daily school-house and a daily forum — both a daily teacher 
and a daily tribune/ 5 2 he sought to obtain readers for his edi- 
torials by offering them sensational news. To reach the masses, 
he felt that he must give the masses what they wanted in the way 
of news. Whether the end justified the means may well be ques- 
tioned. The success of this sensationalism in building up rapidly 
the largest circulation in this country, led a host of newspapers 
to imitate the World’s sensational methods. Thus it exerted an 
unwholesome influence on the American press. In so far as it 
secured readers among the masses who had not hitherto read 
newspapers, it marked another step toward the democratization 
of the press. 

Once firmly established with a large circulation, the morning 
World, like most of the first penny papers half a century earlier, 
abandoned much of its sensationalism. The Evening World , 
on the other hand, continued to display conspicuously the more 
sensational aspects of the day’s news, as well as to use striking 
headlines and “make-up. 55 

By his advocacy of professional education for journalism, and 
by his liberal endowment for the establishment of a school of 
journalism, Pulitzer gave a powerful impetus to what has since 
become the most important movement for the advancement of 
the profession. In his proposal to endow a school of journalism 
he was a pioneer, but, by delaying its establishment until after 

1 World, October n, iSgi. ' 2 Ibid. 
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his death, he lost for that institution the claim of being the first 
of its kind in the world. 

By the innovations that he introduced into the Sunday World, 
Pulitzer was instrumental in extending the scope of the American 
Sunday newspaper. In the Sunday World were printed the first 
colored illustrations and the first colored “co mi cs ” Sensa- 
tional feature articles, with striking illustrations, also appeared 
for the first time in the Sunday World. As a result of the keen 
rivalry between the World and the New York Journal, all these 
features of the Sunday editions of both papers were developed 
until they became so popular that they were adopted by many 
other newspapers. 

The duality of the man is suggested by John S. Sargent’s well- 
known portrait of Pulitzer. The right side of the face is depicted 
with the saturnine expression of the sensationalist, the left side 
with the benevolent aspect of the idealist. 



CHAPTER XV 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST AND THE 
NEW YORK JOURNAL 

The success of the New York World during its first two years 
under Pulitzer’s direction, furnished the inspiration and the 
ideas that William Randolph Hearst, then a student at Harvard 
University, later developed in the newspapers under his control. 
“I was watching all the while I was at Cambridge the rise of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s World” Mr. Hearst has said, “and I thought I saw the 
principles underlying his methods.” 1 During his two years at 
Harvard, from 1883 to 1885, he became so interested in journal- 
ism that he not only visited Boston newspaper offices, to learn 
their methods of editing and publishing, but analyzed repre- 
sentative papers from various parts of the country. On leaving 
college at the end of his sophomore year, he returned to his native 
city, San Francisco. His father, George Hearst, one of the 
successful California pioneeers, had amassed a large fortune in 
mines and ranch lands. Aspiring to be governor and later 
United States senator, he had acquired the San Francisco Exam- 
iner in order to advance his political interests, but it had not 
proved a financial success. When the son returned from college, 
his father is said to have tried to interest him in the management 
of his mines and ranches, but William Randolph Hearst pre- 
ferred journalism. Finally he secured his father’s reluctant 
consent to his taking over the direction of the Examiner. When, 
early in 1887, George Hearst was elected to the United States 
Senate, his son assumed complete charge of the paper, and thus 
became a publisher at the age of twenty-four. 

By applying the principles that had proved successful for the 
New York World under Pulitzer, Mr. Hearst undertook to trans- 
form the Examiner from an unprofitable business into a profit- 
able one. “I wanted to make the Examiner pay,” he said after- 
wards. “A newspaper should be self-supporting. It can’t last if 

1 Steffens, Lincoln. “ Hearst, the Man of Mystery,” American Magazine , vol. 63, 
p. ix (November, 1906). 
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it isn’t, no matter how much money is behind it.” 1 He secured 
as editor Samuel S. Chamberlain, who had been on the New 
York Herald and on the Evening Telegram under the younger 
Bennett, and who in 1884 had established Le Matin in Paris. 
Other outstanding members of the Examiner staff under Hearst 
were Arthur McEwen, an effective writer, who later became 
prominent on other Hearst papers; Edward H. H amil ton, a star 
reporter and special writer; Andrew M. Lawrence, who, during 
fourteen years’ connection with the paper, was successively city 
editor, Washington correspondent, and managing editor, and who 
afterwards took charge of the Chicago American and of the 
Chicago Examiner; “Annie Laurie” (Mrs. Winifred Black), a 
pioneer among women reporters of the new type developed by the 
Hearst journalism; Ambrose Bierce, who for years contributed 
the “Prattle” column to the paper, and whose short stories later 
won for him a national reputation; James Swinnerton, who drew 
“comics”; and Homer Davenport, political cartoonist, who later 
achieved national fame. Thus Mr. Hearst began the policy, which 
he has since continued, of securing the best men obtainable. 

The Examiner gave Mr. Hearst the opportunity to experiment 
with various methods of attracting readers for nearly a decade 
before he entered the New York newspaper field, quite as Pul- 
itzer had “tried out” different appeals on the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch before he bought the New York World. Mr. Hearst 
initiated crusades and campaigns, presented news in a striking 
manner, and carried out a variety of promotion “stunts” to ad- 
vertise the paper. That his efforts proved successful was shown 
by the fact that, within two years after taking charge of the 
Examiner , he was able to make the paper not only pay its way 
but net a good profit. 

In 1895, Mr. Hearst entered the New York field by buying the 
Morning Journal. In the purchase was included the Morgen 
Journal , a German daily. The Morning Journal had been es- 
tablished in 1882 by Albert Pulitzer, a younger brother of Joseph 
Pulitzer, with a capital of $25,000. As a one-cent paper it proved 
successful, and, early in 1895, Albert Pulitzer sold it to John R. 
McLean of the Cincinnati Enquirer for $1,000,000. McLean 

1 Steffens, Lincoln. “ Hearst, the Man of Mystery,” American Magazine, vol. 
63, p. 11 (November, 1906). 
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raised tlie price to two cents and undertook to change it from a 
rather irresponsible paper to a more substantial one. Brought 
thus into competition with the other two-cent papers, the 
J doming J ournal was unable to hold its circulation, and McLean 
was willing to dispose of it. On September 25, 1895, the Morning 
Journal passed into the hands of Mr. Hearst, but formal announce- 
ment of the change was not made until November 6. The price 
was restored to one cent, and the circulation increased. 

Mr. Hearst immediately began building up a strong staff for 
the Journal He brought from the San Francisco Examiner 
Arthur McEwen, Winifred Black, and Homer Davenport. He 
secured Julian Haw^thome, son of Nathaniel Hawthorne; Ed- 
ward W. Townsend, creator of the popular “Chimmie Fadden” 
sketches in the New York Sun; Julian Ralph, a brilliant writer, 
who had been a member of the Sun staff for over twenty years; 
Rudolph Block (“Bruno Lessing”), formerly a writer on the 
Sun and on the World; Stephen Crane, a promising young 
novelist; Alfred Henry Lewis, a writer of fiction; A. C. Wheeler 
(“Nym Crinkle”) and Alan Dale, dramatic critics; and James L. 
Ford, a well-known newspaper man and critic. From the New 
York office of the San Francisco Examiner , on the eleventh floor 
of the World Building, Mr. Hearst succeeded in luring away from 
the World Morrill Goddard, Sunday editor, and the staff of writ- 
ers and artists of the Sunday World. Among the latter was 
R. F. Outcault, the creator of the “Yellow Kid of Hogan’s 
Alley,” a popular colored “comic” in the Sunday World, which 
thenceforth appeared in the Sunday Journal 

This defection to the Journal of the members of the Sunday 
World’s staff aroused Pulitzer to action. He demanded that Mr. 
Hearst should give up the Examiner offices in the World Building. 
Then he sought to stifle the Journal by reducing the price of the 
W orld to one cent. The reduction in price cut deeply into the 
World’s profits, and, not only failed to stop the advance of the 
Journal , but served to stir Mr. Hearst to greater activity. Pulitzer 
many years afterwards said: “When I came to New York Mr. 
Bennett reduced the price of his paper and raised his advertising 
rates — all to my advantage. When Mr. Hearst came to New 
York I did the same. I wonder why, in view of my experience? ” 1 
1 Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer, p. 214. 
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Despite the competition the Journal gained steadily in circula- 
tion, until by the end of the first year it approached 400,000. 

To outdo the Sunday World , Mr. Hearst ordered a special 
Hoe color press capable of printing from four to sixteen pages, all 
in colors, “something,” as the makers declared, “that had never 
before been attempted.” 1 When this press was installed, there 
was added to the Sunday Journal an eight-page colored comic 
section, called the American Humorist. This section was 
described by the Journal as “eight pages of iridescent polychro- 
mous effulgence that makes the rainbow look like a lead pipe.” 2 
The World's colored comic supplement was characterized by the 
Journal as “black and tan,” with four pages of “weak, wish- 
washy color” and four pages of a “desolate waste of black.” 
Shortly after this, a sixteen-page section was added to the Sunday 
edition, under the name of the Sunday American Magazine , 
Popular Periodical of the New York Journal , and, a little later, an 
eight-page supplement, the Woman's Home Journal , parts of 
both of which were printed in colors. Thus, by the end of the 
year 1896, the Sunday Journal included three colored supple- 
ments. 

The feature sections of the Sunday editions presented a much 
more striking appearance than did the daily. This was especially 
true after Morrill Goddard and the staff of the Sunday World 
were taken over by Mr. Hearst. Although the features of the 
Sunday Journal themselves did not differ greatly from those that 
Goddard had developed in the World , they were presented in a 
more sensational manner. Streamer headlines were regularly 
used on Sunday feature articles before they were so employed in 
the daily edition. These headlines, combined with large, strik- 
ing illustrations, often arranged to produce a bizarre effect, made 
the feature pages of the Journal unique. Except for the fact that 
only zinc etchings reproducing pen-and-ink drawings were used, 
these pages were not unlike those of the Hearst Sunday papers 
in recent years. 

Outstanding feature articles dealt with alleged scientific dis- 
coveries, with crime and vice, and with all kinds of material that 
could be treated in a sensational or suggestive manner. The find- 
ing of some fossil remains, for example, furnished the basis for a 

*New York Journal , September 28, 1896. 3 Ibid., October 17, 1896. 
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story entitled “Real American Monsters and Dragons,” which 
was illustrated by a half-page sketch of prehistoric creatures 
labeled “The Jumping Laelaps of 5000 Years Ago.” 1 Supposed 
discoveries in the field of medicine and surgery were presented 
with such headlines as, “A Marvellous New Way of Giving Medi- 
cine; Wonderful Results from Merely Holding Tubes of Drugs 
Near Entranced Patients.” 2 Strikingly illustrated stories of 
crime bore banner “heads” such as, “The Mysterious Murder of 
Bessie Little,” 3 “Startling Confession of a Wholesale Murderer 
Who Begs to be Hanged,” 4 “What Made Him a Burglar? A 
Story of Real Life in New York by Edgar Saltus.” 5 Stephen 
Crane, the novelist, wrote a series of sketches for the Sunday 
Journal describing Ms experiences in the “Tenderloin” district, 
and these articles were illustrated with drawings of scenes in that 
notorious section. When the J ournaT s dramatic critic inter- 
viewed the French comedienne, Anna Held, on her first visit to 
this country, the article appeared with the “streamer head,” 
“Mile. Anna Held Receives Alan Dale, Attired in a ‘Nightie,’” 
and the actress thus attired was presented in a pen-and-ink sketch 
a page in length. Winifred Black’s contributions to the Sunday 
paper bore such titles as, “Why Young Girls Kill Themselves,” 
and “Strange Things Women Do for Love.” 6 
Even well-known authors and their works were exploited to 
furnish sensational articles for the Sunday Journal. Henry 
James’s story, The Other House , was reviewed under the head- 
line, “Henry James’ New Novel of Immorality and Crime; The 
Surprising Plunge of the Great Novelist into the Field of Sensa- 
tional Fiction.” 7 A review of F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, 
Taquisara , was given the headline, “A Story of a Woman’s 
Passions; Marion Crawford’s New Italian Society Novel of Love, 
Revenge, Suicide, and Poison.” 8 
The popularity of this type of journalism was shown by the 
gains in circulation of the Sunday Journal . During the last 
month of the first year under Mr. Hearst, the number of copies 
printed increased from 321,946 to 437,636, a gain of over 125, ooo. 9 

1 New York Journal , October 4, 1896. 3 Ibid., October 18, 1896. 

3 Ibid., September 29, 1896. * Ibid., November x, 1896. 

b Ibid., October 27, 1896. 6 Ibid., September 13 and 27, 1896. 

7 Ibid., October 18, 1896. 8 Ibid., October 25, 1896. 

9 Ibid., November 8, 1896. 
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The increase in circulation of the Sunday edition for the whole of 
the first year amounted to over 380,000. 

During its first year, the daily Journal did not depart in any 
marked degree, either in its news- writing or in its headlines, from 
the practices of the World . Both papers gave prominence to 
news of crimes, criminal trials, accidents, and disasters. Both 
papers illustrated such stories with large pen-and-ink sketches re- 
produced in zinc etchings. Criminal acts, suicides, and accidents 
were vividly and sensationally portrayed in these illustrations. 
Single-column headlines in type of moderate size were the rule. 
The wording of the heads, however, was as striking and as sensa- 
tional in the Journal as in the W orld . Two-line drop-heads at the 
top of the column in the Journal consisted of such statements as, 
“One Mad Blow Kills Child,” “Used Little Girls to Cloak Her 
Crime,” “Death Came Over Telephone Wire.” 1 
In the fall of 1896, Mr. Hearst began the publication of the 
Evening Journal , which also sold for one cent, and thus was a 
rival of the Evening World . 2 He sought to make it a more strik- 
ing paper than the morning edition. Among the well-known writ- 
ers whose work appeared in the Evening Journal were Julian Haw- 
thorne, Edward W. Townsend, R. K. Munkittrick, James L. Ford, 
A. C. Wheeler, Alfred Henry Lewis, Arthur McEwen, Paul West, 
and Rudolph Block. These men were described in the Journal 
as writing for the evening edition “true stories of the new ro- 
mances, mystery, pathos and humor, caught from the whirl of 
every-day life,” 3 and as furnishing “news novelettes from real life; 
stories gathered from the live wires of the day and written in dra- 
matic form.” 4 The aim obviously was to have these writers present 
the news of the day in the fictionized, melodramatized, “human 
interest ” form that has become identified with yellow journalism. 

Editorials in the Journal during its first year did not differ in 
form from those in other papers. It was not until the beginning 
of the second year that editorials were printed in a wider measure, 
a result secured by dividing the first three columns on the edi- 
torial page into two columns. 5 The editorial page appeared in the 
middle of the paper, in accordance with the general practice that 

1 New York Journal , September i6, 17, and 21, 1896. 

2 Ibid., September 28, 1896. 3 Ibid., November 25, 1896. 

4 Ibid., November 26, 1896. 5 Ibid., November 13, 1896. 
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had been followed by the English and American press ever since 
editorials were first published. It was not until 1900 that the last 
page became the editorial page. 

Both the World and the Journal were taken over by new owners 
a year before a presidential election. Just as the World in 1884 
became the leading Democratic newspaper by supporting Cleve- 
land when the Sun had abandoned him, so in 1896 the Journal 
was the only important New York paper to rally to Bryan, the 
Democratic nominee, when the World deserted him on the free 
silver issue. In its effort to elect Bryan, the J ournal devised a 
new plan to raise a campaign fund. It started a popular sub- 
scription “for the education of the voters of the United States/' 
and offered “to duplicate every dollar so subscribed with a dollar 
of its own/' 1 Over $40,000 was subscribed by its readers. Just 
as the World in the campaign of 1884 had printed large cartoons to 
defeat Blaine, so the Journal published big cartoons by Homer 
Davenport in an effort to defeat McKinley. These cartoons de- 
picted Mark Hanna, the backer of McKinley, as a gross figure in 
a checked suit of clothes covered with dollar signs, generally carry- 
ing or protecting his money bags, and often holding McKinley, 
portrayed as a puny figure, in the hollow of his hand. That 
Bryan appreciated the Journal's efforts in this campaign was 
shown by a telegram from him that was displayed on the front 
page of the paper just before election day. It read in part, “The 
Journal deserves great credit for its splendid fight in behalf of 
bimetallism and popular government. Its influence has been felt 
in the West as well as in the East/ 7 2 

On the day following the election, the Journal printed 1,506,634 
copies, of which 956,921 were of the morning edition, 437,401 of 
the evening edition, and 112,312 of the German Morgen Journal . 
This, it declared, was “an achievement not only unparalleled in 
the history of the world, but hitherto undreamed of in the realm 
of modern journalism /' 3 “To distribute this enormous output 
within a radius of 500 miles of New York the ordinary facilities of 
the railroads were insufficient," it continued, and so “the Journal 
chartered three special trains; one to Buffalo, one to Boston and 
one to Washington." 4 As a matter of fact, the circulation of the 

1 New York Journal, September 28, 1896. * Ibid., November 3, 1896, 

3 Ibid., November 5, 1896. 4 Ibid. 
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One of a series of political cartoons drawn by Homer Davenport for the 
New York Journal during the Presidential Campaign of 1896. It shows 
Mark Hanna in a checked suit covered with dollar signs, reading a state- 
ment by William J. Bryan, the Democratic candidate, in the New York 
Journal , while William McKinley, the Republican candidate is looking 
over his shoulder 

Size of cartoon, 11 in. by io }4 in. New York Journal , Oct. 6, 1896 

morning and evening editions of the World on the same day ex- 
ceeded by a few thousands that of the morning and evening 
Journal , and hence it was only the German edition with its 
1 12,31 2 copies that gave the Journal the advantage. 1 That these 
two papers printed only a little short of 3,000,000 copies in a 
single day, was undoubtedly a remarkable achievement in 
American journalism. 

In celebrating its first anniversary under Mr. Hearst’s owner- 
ship, the Journal published an editorial entitled “One Year’s Pro- 
gress,” in which it explained its success thus: 2 

1 World, November 5, 1896. 2 New York Journal , November 8, 1896. 
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What is the explanation of the Journal’s amazing and wholly 
unmatched progress? It lies on the surface. When the paper was 
purchased by its present proprietor, a year ago to-day, the work 
contemplated was at once begun, and has been carried forward 
without a moment's abatement of energy. In the first place, it 
was determined to get all the news, and the Journal realized what 
is frequently forgotten in journalism, that if news is wanted it 
often has to be sent for. The Journal had made it its business to 
reach out for news -wherever it is to be had, considering neither 
precedent, difficulty nor cost. When the ordinary news channels 
are blocked or inadequate, the Journal dispatches its own cor- 
respondents to the points, however distant, where the news is to 
be obtained, and even presses monarchs and statesmen into its 
service. And these dignitaries are often gracefully obliging. His 
Highness the Pope and the Queen of Spain and her Prime Minister 
are among those who have been kind enough to respond to the 
Journal’s cabled requests for news. 

No other journal in the United States includes in its staff a 
tenth of the number of writers of reputation and talent. It is the 
Journal’s policy to engage brains as well as to get the news, for the 
public is even more fond of entertainment than it is of information. 
In short, during the past yearwe have been publishing a first-rate, 
all-around newspaper that has given a history of the world’s most 
important events each day; that has been outspoken in its opin- 
ions, taking the side of public interests as against special interests, 
such as those of the trusts; that has been as brisk, good humored 
and amusing as the pens of bright writers and the pencils of clever 
artists could make it. 

In its second year under Mr. Hearst, the Journal proclaimed 
itself the great exemplar of the “New Journalism,” and as such 
began a more spectacular career. 1 Early in December, 1896, it 
managed to secure in London the full text of the treaty of arbitra- 
tion in regard to the boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, which had just been negotiated by Secretary of State 
Olney and the British ambassador to this country. The exclusive 
publication of the whole treaty in the Journal before its ratifica- 
tion created a profound sensation, not only in the United States, 
but in England and in Venezuela. 2 This was the boundary dis- 
pute that had in the preceding year threatened war between this 
country and England. The news stories in the Journal regarding 
this treaty of arbitration were decidedly anti-British in tone. 

- Ci. New York Journal, February, 1897. 2 Ibid.., December 6 and 7, 1896. 
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Editorially the Journal characterized its exclusive publication of 
the treaty as “one of the most notable achievements of journalism 
in recent years.” 1 

At the same time the Journal began its agitation to free Cuba, 
apparently with a view to influencing Congress, then convening. 
It sent out to the governors of all the states these two questions: 2 

First — Do you favor on the part of the United States such 
interference in the Cuban revolution, by recognition or the giving 
of material aid, as would promote the war of independence? 

Second How many volunteers would your State probably 
furnish for the sea and land forces respectively, in case of war with 
a foreign power? 

The results of this canvass were published conspicuously on the 
front page of its Sunday edition. The following day the whole 
first page was devoted to a message to the people of the United 
States from the Spanish prime minister, relative to Spain’s atti- 
tude toward Cuba. This statement had been secured through the 
efforts of James Creelman, “the Journal’s special commissioner in 
Spain.” From this time on, the Journal featured news pertaining 
to the Cuban insurrection, and it secured a fast yacht to carry its 
news from Cuba to this country. Richard Harding Davis was 
dispatched as special correspondent with the insurgent army, and 
Frederick Remington was sent to furnish sketches of the Cuban 
struggle for independence. 3 

In the local field, the Journal also sought to attract attention to 
itself. It provided a theatrical benefit for the poor of New York 
that netted over $5ooo. 4 When, two days later, a family promi- 
nent in New York society gave an elaborate fancy dress ball, the 
Journal devoted most of its first five pages to the event. 5 The 
entire front page was given over to a large sketch of the ball drawn 
by Archie Gunn, then a popular illustrator. The second page 
contained a large four-column illustration and was surrounded by 
a border of silhouettes of some of the guests. Nearly the whole of 
the third page was covered with a drawing by Granville Smith, 
another well-known magazine artist. On the fourth page were 
two seven-column sketches drawn by E. W. Kemble portraying 

j New York Journal , December 7, 1896. 3 Ibid., December 18, 1896. 

3 Ibid., January 17, 1897. *Ibid., February 10, 1897. 

3 Ibid., February n, 1897. 
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“Some of the Four Thousand Who Were Not in the Cotillion,” in 
contrast with the so-called “Four Hundred” who were present. 
On the fifth page the Journal printed statistics to show that the 
total cost of the ball was estimated at $3 69, 200 . Thus did it seek to 
satisfy the interest of the masses in the doings of N ew Y ork society . 

It also emulated the World by starting crusades to remedy local 
abuses. “While Others Talk the Journal Acts” read the first 
page banner “ head” on the story of an injunction that the Journal 
had just secured to prevent the aldermen from granting to a 
gas company a franchise which the Journal claimed was worth 
$10, 000,000/ Two days later it declared that the franchise had 
been found to be illegal, and the following day it announced that 
the proposed measure had been withdrawn — all as a result of the 
paper’s efforts. In the course of the year it took up other alleged 
abuses. In order to show that its efforts in invoking the aid of the 
courts to prevent abuses in city government were meeting with 
nation-wide approval, the Journal sent out requests for opinions 
on its action to mayors of American cities and to other prominent 
citizens. The favorable replies received were spread over two 
pages of the Sunday Journal. Across these two pages ran the 
heading, “The Development of a New Idea in Journalism,” fol- 
lowed by two “banks” that read, “The Value and the Propriety 
of the Action of a Newspaper in Invoking the Courts When Public 
Interests are in Jeopardy” and “First Employed by the Journal, 
the Novel Conceit Seems Likely to Become an Accepted Part of 
the Function of the Newspapers of This Country.” 2 In Decem- 
ber, 1897, it printed another two-page “spread” with the heading, 
“Journalism that Acts; Men of Action in All Walks of Life Heart- 
ily Endorse the Journal’s Fight in Behalf of the People.” 3 The 
pages were filled with letters from mayors of cities in all parts of 
the country approving the paper’s crusades in municipal affairs. 
The Journal declared that it had stopped “the gas franchise grab 
in Brooklyn, the trolley franchise grab in Brooklyn, the death 
terminal of the [Brooklyn] Bridge, the dilatory work on Fifth 
Avenue, the $10,000,000 light monopoly in New York.” 4 Dis- 
cussing these accomplishments editorially, the Journal said: 5 


x New York Journal , December 13, 1896. 
3 Ibid., December 2, 1897. 
s Ibid.. December 1807. 


3 Ibid., October 3, 1897. 

4 Ibid., December 3, 1897, 
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Within the past year a new force has appeared on the side of 
good government in New York. It has been a simple matter 
hitherto for unfaithful servants to squander the resources and 
trample on the rights of the public. Complaints and denuncia- 
tions in the press have been as idle as the breeze from a lady’s fan. 
There seemed to be no remedy. But suddenly the jobbers have 
discovered that the control of a corrupt or careless or stupid board 
is not enough to carry through a scheme of plunder or of oppres- 
sion. Above the boards and councils and co mm issions stand the 
courts, and by the side of the courts stands the New Journalism, 
ready to touch the button that sets the ponderous machinery in 
motion. 

When the Journal, by means of an injunction blocked the 
scheme of the New York Aldermen to give away a gas franchise 
worth millions, its action was the result of no sudden whim. When 
it saved the people from the trolley slaughter pen on the Bridge, 
when it stopped the theft of miles of Brooklyn’s streets for a per- 
petual trolley system, when it prevented the gift of $5,000,000 
worth of franchises to gas and electric light companies, it was pur- 
suing a systematic policy. And that policy it intends to continue 
to the end. No doubt venal officials will find its proceedings 
monotonous. They will protest that a newspaper ought to stick 
to its sphere, and refrain from annoying the courts. They will 
cheerfully agree to endure any number of columns of solemn re- 
probations, after the fashion of the old journalism, if only the 
Journal will be satisfied to talk and not act. 

But the Journal has adopted the policy of action deliberately, 
and it means to stick to it. It thinks that it has discovered ex- 
actly the engine of which the dwellers in American cities stand in 
need. When it adopted the two mottoes, “ While others talk the 
Journal acts” and u What is everybody’s business is the Jour- 
nal’s business,” it showed how the multitudes that are individ- 
ually helpless against the rapacity of the few could be armed 
against the despoilers. With an Advocate of the People to keep 
a vigilant eye on the proceedings of public servants and bring 
them into court when they prove unfaithful, our judges will have 
a chance to show that they are ready to render justice in all cases, 
and the dying popular confidence in the bench will revive. 

The Journal intends to be that advocate. 

Early in the year 1897, the Journal began its streamer headlines 
— the first ever used regularly in any paper. The occasion for 
them was furnished by the possibility of war between the United 
States and Spain. On February 22, 1897, the first three pages 
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bore banner “heads.” On the first was a two-line drop-headline 
reading “ Sherman for War with Spain for Murdering Americans.” 
Senator John Sherman was to be Secretary of State in McKin- 
ley’s cabinet. The banner on the second page proclaimed ? 
“Fleets of the Great Powers Bombard the Cuban Insurgents.” 
On the third page a banner was also used, over a story on the 
approaching prize fight between Robert Fitzs imm ons and James 
J. Corbett; it read, “Exclusive News of the Fight by the Fighters 
for the Journal.” The next day’s front-page streamer, “King 
George Sends a Message to the Journal,” concerned a cable dis- 
patch sent to the paper by King George of Greece regarding the 
threatened war between Greece and Turkey. On the following 
day, the banner on the first page, “President Faure of France 
to the Journal,” referred to an interview with the French Presi- 
dent secured by James Creelman in Paris concerning the Anglo- 
American Arbitration Treaty. On February 26, banners ap- 
peared on the first three pages: that on the front page, “First 
Statement of McKinley’s Cuban Policy,” was attached to a news 
story from Cleveland, Ohio, dealing with the supposed attitude 
toward Cuba of the president-elect; that on the second page read, 
“Coal Barons Wanted Forty Million More” and concerned the 
disclosures made before a committee investigating the so-called 
trusts; that on the third page was “Senators Declare for War 
with Spain.” The type in these headlines was not so large or so 
heavy as that employed later, just before and during the Spanish- 
American War. The use of banner “heads ” day after day was an 
important innovation in American newspapers. 

In reporting the inauguration of President McKinley on March 
4, 1897, th e Journal quite outdid any previous journalistic ex- 
ploits. It ran a special train from Washington to New York that 
covered the distance of 228 miles in 249 minutes, and thus broke 
the speed record between these cities, 1 Its artists drew their 
sketches while the train traveled a mile in 34 seconds. Type- 
writers were provided so that its special writers might prepare 
their stories while the train sped on to New York. Vitascope 
moving pictures were taken of the inauguration, and the Journal 
promised that “in a few weeks these pictures will be on exhibition 
in almost every city in the country.” 2 

1 New York Journal , March 5, 1897. 


3 Ibid., March 7, 1897. 
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To secure an Associated Press membership for the Journal , Mr. 
Hearst purchased the Morning Advertiser on April 2, 1897, nr> d 
called the combination the New York Journal and Advertiser . In 
announcing the change, the Journal explained that the New York 
World had been plotting to bring about the collapse of the United 
Press, from which the Journal was securing its news, and then, by 
excluding the Journal from the Associated Press, to put the paper 
“at an enormous disadvantage/’ 1 The hostility of Mr. Hearst 
toward Pulitzer had cropped out a week before this, when the 
Journal attacked Pulitzer editorially, denouncing him as “a 
journalist who made his money by pandering to the worst tastes 
of the prurient and horror-loving, by dealing in bogus news, such 
as forged cablegrams from eminent personages, and by affecting a 
devotion to the interests of the people while never really hurting 
those of their enemies, and sedulously looking out for his own.” 2 

The Greco-Turkish War in the spring of 1897 gave the Journal 
another opportunity to outdo all of its competitors in enterprise. 
James Creelman, “the Journal’s commissioner at Athens,” not 
only interviewed Eng George of Greece, but succeeded in getting 
him to send a cable message to the Journal . 3 It also had seven 
war correspondents in the field, among whom were Stephen 
Crane, Julian Ralph, two women, one of whom was described as 
the only woman correspondent at the front, George W. Steevens 
of the London Daily Mail , and Herbert White of the London 
Daily News , the last two serving these papers and the Journal 
jointly. It sold its war news to other American papers, including 
the Chicago Tribune and the Buffalo Evening News , the proprietors 
of which praised the service highly in letters published in the 
Journal . 4 

The enterprise of the Journal in giving the news of important 
sporting events was shown in the case of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
prize fight in Nevada in the spring of 1897. Mr. Hearst arranged 
with the managers to secure for the San Francisco Examiner and 
for the Journal the exclusive rights to all photographs, interviews, 
and signed statements given out by the principals. 5 For a month 
before the event, these statements appeared from time to time 


1 New York Journal , April 4, 1897. 

3 Ibid., March 5 and 6, 1897. 

* Ibid., February 28, 1897. 


3 Ibid., March 29, 1897. 
* Ibid., May 7, 1897. 
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conspicuously displayed in the Journal. Its story of the fight 
covered three and a half pages. The front-page story was written 
by ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, who had been sent out for the 
purpose. The illustrations were furnished by Homer Davenport, 
the cartoonist, who also was dispatched to Nevada. 1 At this 
time the Journal attracted attention by devoting two pages to 
sporting news, and on one occasion ran a banner head across 
these two pages, “ All the Sporting News of the Day Told by the 
Most Competent and Accurate Writers.” 2 * 

The Journal also sought to excel in running down criminals. In 
the summer of 1897, the finding of parts of the dismembered body 
of a man created a "murder mystery” that the Journal undertook 
to solve. “The Journal,” the paper explained, threw the entire 
force of its news-gathering machinery into the work, under the 
personal direction of the best editorial brains in the world. 
After printing in colors a reproduction of the pattern on a piece of 
oil cloth in which a part of the body of the murdered man had been 
wrapped, the paper assigned thirty reporters to find the purchaser 
of the oil cloth. This quest led to the arrest of the wife of the 
murdered man and her lover, an accomplishment for which the 
Journal claimed sole credit. In discussing this murder editorially, 
the paper thus explained what it conceived to be the function of 
the so-called “New Journalism” with reference to crime: 4 

Time has been when the utmost art of the literary man or the 
journalist has been employed in making a criminal a heroic figure 
in an engrossing romance. That was in the era of the old jour- 
nalism. The new journalism strives to apprehend the criminal, 
to bring him to the bar of justice and thereafter not to convict him 
but to show hi m as he is. 

Two years later, in connection with another mysterious murder, 
when the Journal offered a $5000 reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of the murderer, it explained its activities thus: 5 

Some hold that a newspaper has no business to do anything but 
to print the news, and not that until after the news has become 
public property. 


1 New York Journal , March 18, 1897. 

3 Ibid., July 4, 1897. 

« Ibid., January 28, 1899. 


3 Ibid., May 11, 1897. 

4 Ibid., September 11, 1897. 
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The Journal acts upon a different theory. It believes that it is 
the right and duty of a newspaper to do anything whatever that 
will promote the public interests, and that can be better done 
by the newspaper than by any other agency. . . . 

The Journal has made itself the most efficient ally of justice in 
this city. By the terror it has inspired among criminals it has 
added materially to the safety of human life. Not only has its 
staff of reporters constituted a detective force at least as efficient 
as that maintained at public expense by this or any other city, but 
by enlisting its millions of readers in the work it has created a new 
instrument of detection of incomparable power. 

In an editorial comment on its efforts in this murder case, the 
Journal quoted the New York Times on “the immense usefulness 
of the public press as an agent of detection/ 3 and went on to say: 1 

“This imm ense usefulness” has been repeatedly demonstrated 
by the Journal. . . . Without waiting for the slow developments of 
the case under the cautious handling of professional detectives, the 
Journal has investigated along its own lines, examining every 
clew, tracing every rumor and unravelling every theory. 

So thorough has been its work, and so accurate its deductions, 
that the detectives of New York City and Newark, and the en- 
tire metropolitan press, have been compelled to accept its views of 
the subject. 

In covering the news of all special occasions the Journal showed 
marked enterprise. Mark Twain, for example, was secured to 
write the lea din g account of the celebration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Queen Victoria^ coronation. 2 When General Grant's 
Tomb on Riverside Drive was dedicated, the Evening Journal 
published five editions with the first page printed in colors. 3 
When the first rush of gold seekers to the Klondike began in the 
summer of 1897, the Journal , in conjunction with the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner } sent two expeditions to the gold fields. An entire 
twelve-page section of the Sunday Journal of August 22 was de- 
voted to news, articles, and pictures of the Klondike. 

Besides such outstanding events, the Journal featured the ro- 
mantic, melodramatic, and sensational news of the day. Across 
the second and third pages of one issue, for example, ran the 
banner headlines, “Woman — She Grieves, Loves, Deceives. She 

* New York Journal, January 7, 1899. 3 Ibid., June 23, 1897. 

i Ibid., April 27, 1897. 
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Hates, Fears, Sympathizes, Dies.” 1 Under these “ heads” were 
a series of news stories and illustrations dealing with events in 
which women were the chief actors. On another occasion, the 
third-page banner was “ Stories of Love and Romance Gathered 
from the News of the Day,” and heart-shaped illustrations ap- 
peared at the beginning of each of the seven columns. 2 

Another feat of the Journal , for which it laid claim to great 
credit, was the rescue of “the Cuban girl martyr,” Evangelina 
Cisneros, who had been tried for treason by a Spanish court 
martial in Havana. It was feared that she would be banished to 
a penal settlement. Following a graphic story of the young 
woman’s plight sent from Havana by a woman correspondent, the 
Journal started a vigorous campaign to effect her release. *So 
much interest was aroused that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was led to 
address an appeal to the Pope, and Mrs. Jefferson Davis sent a 
simil ar one to the Queen Regent of Spain. 3 A few days later, the 
banner headline on the front page read, “The Whole Country 
Rising to the Rescue,” and the “bank” below it continued, “More 
than Ten Thousand Women in all Parts of the United States 
Petition for the Release of Miss Cisneros.” 4 Nearly three pages 
were devoted to the subject, one of which was filled with a list of 
names of women signers of the petition to the Queen Regent of 
Spain. Two months later, in a front-page banner “ head” with a 
seven-column pyramid “bank” below it, the Journal suddenly 
announced, “Evangelina Cisneros Rescued by the Journal; An 
American Newspaper Accomplishes at a Single Stroke What the 
Red Tape of Diplomacy Failed Utterly to Bring about in Many 
Months.” 5 Men employed by the Journal had, by a carefully 
worked out plan, aided her to escape from the Havana prison in 
which she was confined. 

For the ensuing two weeks the Journal made the most of this 
exploit. A half-page sketch was printed showing President Mc- 
Kinley and his cabinet discussing the rescue, while the President 
held a copy of the Journal from which he was reading Secretary 
of State Sherman’s statement to the effect that “every one will 
sympathize with the Journal’s enterprise in releasing Miss Cis- 


1 New York Journal , May 4, 1897. 

3 Ibid., August 19, 1897. 

3 Ibid., October 10, 1897. 


3 Ibid., May 27, 1898. 

* Ibid., August 23, 1897. 
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neros.” President McKinley was reported to have said, “Well, 
Mr. Secretary, I think that you have correctly voiced the un- 
official sentiment of the administration. It was a most heroic 
deed.” 1 When Miss Cisneros arrived in New York, the Journal 
gave a reception for her in Madison Square. It printed a full- 
page sketch of the scene, and in the magazine section gave three 
pages to the story of her experiences. 2 When she was taken to 
Washington to meet President McKinley, the Journal had an- 
other front-page “spread,” with a half-page cut. 

To celebrate its enterprise in the Cisneros rescue, the Journal 
printed in the “ears” on each side of the title, “The Jour nal ’s 
Motto: While Others Talk, the Journal Acts.” 3 Discussing the 
subject in an editorial entitled “Journalism that Does Thin gs ,” it 
declared: 4 

Action — that is the distinguishing mark of the new jour nalism. 

It represents the final stage in the evolution of the modem news- 
paper of a century ago — the “ new journals ” of their day told the 
news and some of them made great efforts to get it first. The new 
journalism of to-day prints the news too, but it does more. It 
does not wait for things to turn up. It turns them up. 

During the year 1897, the Sunday Journal was increased in size 
and attractiveness. In the spring of that year, it contained 
eighty pages, including a section of thirty-six pages, called the 
American Magazine, which was “devoted to science in popular 
form, news of the week and human interest”; another section, of 
twenty-four pages, of which four were in colors, entitled the 
American Woman’s Home Journal; and a third, of eight pages, all 
in colors, called the American Humorist. The Easter Sunday edi- 
tion consisted of 116 pages, including an extra supplement of four 
pages printed on calendered paper, with half-tone reproductions 
of Frederick Remington’s Cuban sketches. 5 The special Christ- 
mas edition of the Sunday paper contained 112 pages. The first 
half-tone illustrations printed on news-print paper appeared in 
the Sunday magazine sections in March, 1897. 6 The editorials in 
the Sunday Journal during this period dealt with religious and 
ethical topics and were written and signed by New York clergy- 


1 New York Journal , October 13, 1897. 

3 Ibid., October 13, 1897. 

slbid., April n, 1897. 


2 Ibid., October 17, 1897. 
4 Ibid., October 13, 1897 
6 Ibid., March 21, 1897. 
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men. The circulation of the Sunday paper at the end of its 
second year was 340, 870. 1 

Since one of the most serious charges brought against the so- 
called “yellow journals” was, not merely that they exploited news 
of crime and vice, but that, in order to sell more papers, they de- 
liberately aroused the spirit of “jingoism” that led the United 
States into war with Spain, it may be well to examine the course 
of the New York Journal in this matter. 

As early as December, 1896, when Congress was about to meet, 
the Journal , as we have seen, began to agitate the question of war 
between this country and Spain. During 1897, special articles 
from Cuba written by Richard Harding Davis, sketches of Span- 
ish cruelty in Cuba drawn by Frederick Remington, the rescue 
and exploitation of Miss Cisneros, and news of the oppression of 
Cuban patriots and their families under the Spanish commander, 
“Butcher” Weyler, as the Journal called him, all served to keep 
the possibility of war before its readers. In February, 1898, the 
paper devoted its first two pages to a facsimile of a private letter 
written by the Spanish minister in Washington to the editor of a 
Madrid newspaper, in which President McKinley was described 
as “a low politician, catering to the rabble.” 2 The front-page 
banner on this story read, “The Worst Insult to the United States 
in Its History.” The letter was discussed in an editorial three 
columns wide, in which quotations from the letter were printed in 
bold-face type. The next day the banner ‘ ‘ head ” on the first page 
declared, “Journal’s Letter Gets DeLome His Walking Papers,” 
with the first “bank,” “Spanish Minister Couldn’t Deny the 
Journal’s Exclusive Fac-Simile Reproduction of His Infamous 
Letter, so He Makes a Confession by Silence.” 3 Two days later 
the Journal printed a two-line drop-head across both the first and 
second pages which read, “Threatening Moves by Both Spain and 
the United States; We Send Another War Vessel to Join the 
Maine in Havana.” 4 This repetition of the front-page streamer 
at the top of the second page was an innovation. The Sunday 
Journal the following day contained a two-page “spread” in 
which the “horrors of starving Cuba” were described by Julian 
Hawthorne and were illustrated by ghastly pictures of emaciated 

z New York Journal , February 28, 1898. 9 Ibid . , February 9, 1898. 

3 Ibid., February io, 1898. * Ibid., February 12, 1898, 
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Cuban children. 1 Again, two days later, on the front page, ap- 
peared a four-column, three-line drop-head in bold-face type an 
inch high reading, “ Spain Refuses to Apologize; Arms Six Mer- 
chant Ships; We Order Shot and Shell. 7 ’ Below it were three 
four-column pyramid “banks. 77 Obviously, the Journal treated 
the tension between the two countries in a manner calculated to 
arouse its readers. 

The destruction of the United States warship “Maine 77 by an 
explosion in the harbor of Havana gave the Journal an oppor- 
tunity to outdo any previous display of important news. Above 
the title, New York Journal and Advertiser , was printed, “$50,000 
Reward — Who Destroyed the Maine? — $50,000 Reward, 77 and, 
in the “ears/ 7 “The Journal will give $50,000 for information, 
furnished to it exclusively, that will convict the person or persons 
who sank the Maine. 77 2 In the regular edition the banner head in 
three-quarter inch, bold-face type read, “Destruction of the War 
Ship Maine Was the Work of an Enemy. 77 Below this, in the 
middle of the page, were two three-column pyramid “banks, 77 the 
first of which declared, “Assistant Secretary Roosevelt Convinced 
the Explosion of the War Ship was Not an Accident. 77 These 
“banks 77 were flanked on both sides by other two-column an- 
nouncements of the $50,000 reward, while across the bottom of 
the page was a seven-column drawing of the “Maine 77 anchored 
above explosive mines connected with the Spanish fortress on 
shore. In an “extra 77 issued at 6 a.m. the same day, the banner 
was changed to a two-line drop-head in large bold-face type, 
“The War Ship Maine Was Split in Two by an Enemy 7 s Secret 
Infernal Machine! 77 3 The first eight pages of the paper were 
given over to large pictures and details of the event. The next 
day the banner head in three-quarter inch, bold-face type pro- 
claimed, “The Whole Country Thrills With the War Fever. 77 
Beneath this was a seven-column cut of a conference of President 
McKinley with the Naval and Finance Committees of Congress. 
A two-page illustration of the wreck of the “Maine/ 7 drawn from 
cabled descriptions, filled the whole of the fourth and fifth pages, 
with a two-page banner in large type, “Divers Searching For the 
Dead and the Evidence That They were Murdered under the 

1 New York Journal, February 13, 1898. 3 Ibid., February 17, 1898. 

3 Ibid., February 17, 1898. 
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Murky Waters of Havana Bay.” A streamer headline on the 
eighth page announced that “The Journal's Reward Excites the 
Admiration of Europe.” On Sunday, February 20, the first-page 
banner “ head ” read, “Journal Here Presents, Formally, Proof of a 
Submarine Mine.” It was followed by three large illustrations of 
the wreck, labeled “First Photographs of the Wreck of the Maine 
that Has [sic] Reached New York.” Streamer heads appeared on 
seven pages, all of which were filled with material about the 
£ ‘ Maine.” 1 An “ extra ” of the Evening Journal was published on 
Sunday, February 20, the first instance of a Sunday edition of an 
evening paper. It contained a two-page illustration of “How the 
M ain e Actually Looks as it Lies, Wrecked by Spanish Treachery, 
in Havana Bay.” 

The circulation of the Journal on the three days following the 
destruction of the “Maine,” bore witness to the effectiveness of its 
striking treatment of the event. On the first day, 1,025,644 
copies were printed; on the second, 1,063,140; and on the third, a 
rainy day, 1,01 1,041. 2 The total of 3,098,825 copies in three days 
broke all circulation records. 

For the next week the Journal kept before its readers the idea 
that war was inevitable. Banner headlines on various pages 
read, “‘No War’ — But Night and Sunday Work on Big Guns 
Goes on, Sabbath Toil and Rush of Soldiers to All Seaside Forts”; 
“Recruiting Already Begun; Troops Impatient to March”; “Offi- 
cial Washington Now Regards War as Inevitable”; “Desperate 
Work to Hold the United States Senate in Check.” On February 
2 5, the fourth and fifth pages consisted of a double-page “spread” 
printed in colors, with the headline, “One United Country.” A 
picture of “Uncle Sam” in the middle of the pages was flanked 
with the headings, “No North, No South,” and with “banks” 
that read, “ Sections Widely Apart Welded by a Common Impulse 
to Avenge Heroes of the Maine” and “The Union Ablaze with 
Patriotism — Every State Ready to Spring to Arms at a Mo- 
ment's Notice.” An eight-page “Maine Memorial Album,” con- 
sisting largely of illustrations, appeared as a part of the issue of 
February 23. The next day the first eight pages appeared as the 
“Maine News Section,” the front page of which consisted entirely 
of pictures of “The Journal's War Fleet, Correspondents and 

1 New York Journal , February 20, 1898. 2 Ibid. 
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Artists.” In the “Maine News Section” of the following days 
were to be found such heads as, “ Citizens Demand that Congress 
Shall Take Action,” “ Citizen Soldiers Everywhere are Roused by 
the War Spirit,” “Two More Big Cruisers are Ordered Made 
Ready for Service.” 

By February 27 the circulation of the Sunday Journal had 
mounted to 632,227, an increase of nearly 200,000 since the first of 
the year. The Evening J ournal at this time reached 319,032, “a 
record,” the Journal declared, “never equalled by any afternoon 
paper published in the English language or in any other lan guage.” 1 

The two largest front-page typographical displays made pre- 
vious to the war, appeared in the Journal on March 7 and 8. The 
first-page banner on March 7 consisted of a three-line drop-head 
in type an inch high, with four seven-column “banks.” The re- 
mainder of the page was divided into two columns, the reading 
matter of which was printed in large type. The b ann er read, 
“Nearer Than Ever to War With Spain. Flat Denials to Both 
Her Protests. Lee Shall Stay — War Ships Shall Go to Cuba.” 
On March 8 the banner, in type one and three fourths inches high, 
proclaimed, “For War! $50,000,000.” The news concerned the 
appropriation by Congress of that sum for national defense. 

President McKinley’s policy of delay, apparently in the hope 
that war might be averted, called forth from the Journal abuse of 
him, of his cabinet, and of his adviser, Mark Hanna. In its news 
stories, editorials, and cartoons, the Journal charged that the pur- 
pose of the delay was to enable speculators to make huge profits 
in the stock market. Hanna was depicted in a cartoon by Daven- 
port as the Goddess of Liberty in a robe covered with dollar si gns , 
holding the tape of market quotations as it came from the ticker. 2 
In a news story on the first page was printed, in large bold- 
face type, the statement that “McKinley and the Wall Street 
Cabinet are ready to surrender every particle of national honor 
and dignity.” 3 In support of its attitude, the Journal displayed 
conspicuously on the front page what purported to be a verbatim 
report of an interview secured by its Washington correspondent 
with Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in which he was quoted as saying: 

1 New York Journal , February 28, 1898. 
j, 3 Ibid., April 7, 1898. 


Ibid., March 16, 1898. 
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The Journal’s attitude as reflected in its Washington dispatches 
during the past few days, is most commendable and accurate. All 
who know the situation will concede that. 

It is cheering to find a newspaper of the great influence and cir- 
culation of the Journal tell the facts as they exist and ignore the 
suggestions of various kinds that emanate from sources that can- 
not be described as patriotic or loyal to the flag of this country. 

Roosevelt, however, indignantly denied that he had been inter- 
viewed by a Journal reporter, and in a letter to the Associated 
Press declared: 1 

The alleged interview with me in to-day’s New York Journal 
is an invention from beginning to end. It is difficult to under- 
stand the kind of infamy that resorts to such methods. I never 
in public or private commended the New York J ournal. 

When the Washington correspondent of the J ournal wrote to 
Roosevelt as kin g him not to deny the interview, Roosevelt replied 
in part: 2 

The statement in to-day’s Journal was an absolute falsehood. I 
told your reporter, not once, but again and again, as he was per- 
sistent, that I would not give him an interview of any kind. His 
conduct was infamous, and you yourselves should have known that 
no such interview as that could possibly have come from me, if for 
no other reason than that I never have given a certificate of 
character to the Journal . 

The World took advantage of the occasion to print on the front 
page Roosevelt’s denunciations of its rival, and, in a headline 
attached to the story, it characterized the Journal’s war news as 
“Written by Fools for Fools.” 

The Journal suffered another rebuff when, a week later, pub- 
licity was given to the reply written by ex-President Grover 
Cleveland to an invitation from Mr. Hearst to become a member 
of the Journal’s committee that was raising funds for a memorial 
to the American sailors who had lost their lives in the “Maine” 
disaster. Cleveland wrote: 3 

I decline to allow my sorrow for those who died on the Maine 

to be perverted to an advertising scheme for the New York 
Journal. 

1 New York Evening Post , March 21, 1898. 3 Ibid. 3 Ibid., March 28, 1898. 
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While the Journal was seeking to arouse the war spirit with 
banner headlines, sensational news stories, huge illustrations, and 
triple-column editorials, Godkin, in the New York Evening Post , 
was constantly inveighing against both the Journal and the 
World for their sensationalism and “ jingoism.” The following ex- 
cerpts from his editorials show how a serious-minded journalist 
regarded these “yellow journals”: 1 

The a dmi rable conduct of the government officials at Wash- 
ington renders the course of the sensational press in this city the 
more shameful by contrast. Nothing so disgraceful as the be- 
havior of two of these newspapers this w r eek has been known in 
the history of American journalism. Gross misrepresentation of 
the facts, deliberate invention of tales calculated to excite the pub- 
lic, and wanton recklessness in the construction of headlines which 
even outdid these inventions have combined to make of the issues 
of the most widely circulated newspapers firebrands scattered 
broadcast throughout the country. ... It is a crying shame that 
men should work such mischief simply in order to sell more pa- 
pers. 

The reason why such journals lie is that it pays to lie, or, in 
other words, this is the very reason for which they are silly and 
scandalous and indecent. They supply a want of a demoralized 
public. Moreover, such journals are almost always in favor of 
war, because war affords unusual opportunities for lying and sen- 
sation. That war involves much suffering and losses, does not 
matter. Their business is not to promote public happiness or 
morality, but to “ sell the papers.” 

The resources of type have been about exhausted. Nothing 
in the way of larger letters can be used, unless only a single head- 
line is to be given on the first page. Red ink has been resorted to 
as an additional element of attraction or terror, and if we had a 
war, the whole paper might be printed in red, white, and blue. 

In that case, real lunatics instead of imitation lunatics should be 
employed as editors and contributors. 

As we see to-day, in spite of all the ridicule that has been lav- 
ished on the “ yellow journals,” in spite of the general acknowledg- 
ment of the mischief they do, in spite of the general belief in the 
baseness and corruption and satanism of their proprietors, their 
circulation is apparently as large as ever. The government and 
decent people are still obliged, as much as ever, to keep contradict- 
ing their “ fake” stories and to keep reassuring the public against 
1 New York Evening Post , February 19, 21, and 26; March. 14, i 7 > and 21, 1898* 
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their alarms None of these things seems to produce much of 

any effect. 

A yellow journal office is probably the nearest approach, in at- 
mosphere, to hell, existing in any Christian state. 

A better place in which to prepare a young man for eternal 
damna tion than a yellow- journal office does not exist. 

During the war, both the morning and evening editions of the 
Journal reached the climax of typographical display. ^ Arthur 
Brisbane had introduced large block-letter headlines into the 
evening edition shortly after he became managing editor in 1897, 
and the evening Journal outdid the morning paper in big heads. 
In announcing Dewey’s success at Manila, the evening paper on 
May 2, 1898, used type three and three quarters inches high for 
the banner “head,” “Manila Ours!” Below this was a headline 
in two and seven-eighths inch type that read, “Deweys Guns 
Shell the City.” In the night edition of May 7, practically the 
whole first page was covered with headlines. 

The circulation of the Journal reached over 1,600,000 on May 2, 
the day that Dewey’s victory was announced. During the war it 
continued at about 1,500,000, and at the close of the year was 
still over 1,250,000. To print such large editions daily, the 
number of presses was increased, until, at the close of the year 
1898, the press-room equipment consisted of eight octuple color 
presses, three quadruple presses, and two multi-color presses. 1 
The capacity of these presses was 912,000 four-, six-, or eight-page 
papers an hour; 456,000 ten-, twelve-, fourteen-, or sixteen-page 
papers an hour; or 228,000 twenty-, twenty-four-, or twenty-eight- 
page papers an hour. All of these pages could be printed in two, 
three, or four colors, or in half-tone. 

Among the national policies in the interests of which the 
Journal carried on editorial campaigns during and immediately 
after the Spanish-American War, were the annexation of Hawaii, 
the development of “a mighty navy,” the construction of a 
Nicaragua Canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the 
establishment of strategic bases in the West Indies, and the de- 
velopment of “great national universities at West Point and 
Annapolis ” to train officers for the army and navy. 2 When, early 

1 New York J ournal , December 11, 1898. 3 Jhid., November 15, 1898. 
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PANIC IN MADRID AND REVOLUTION FEARED. 


Washington, May 2.— Commodore Dewey is now bombarding ManS^. 

President McKinley has received, through the British Legation, information that the British 
Consul had conferred with Commodore Dewey and arrangements were made to safeguard .the non- 
combatants. The bombardment began at once. 

This means that all the Spanish ships have been disposed of; that the. American fleet is in- 
tact and in fighting condition, and that Manila must fall to-day. 

The authorities of Madrid have declared the city under martial taw. An uprising is feared.' 

Madrid, May 2.— The Inhabitants of Manila are fleeing in panfc from the bombardment. 

A dispatch from Admiral Montojo acknowledges that his fleet has been completely demolished. 

Don Juan dc Austria was blown up. jDEWEJf MADE A' 

Dewey’s squadron entered Manila Bay at night Fighting he-| CLEAN JOB OF IT. 
gan in early morning. 

Spanish Admiral deserted his flagship. Maria Cristina, 
on fire, I 


The Whole Front Page of the New York Evening Journal , May 2, 1898. The 
reading matter “ boxed” under the heading “Extra” was printed in red ink 


in 1899, most of these projects had been or seemed likely to be 
accomplished, the Journal came out for “an American internal 
policy ” that should include the public ownership of public 
franchises, the “destruction of criminal trusts,” a graduated in- 
come tax, the election of senators by popular vote, and a “na- 
tional, state and municipal improvement of the public school 
system.” 1 In a signed statement setting forth this program. Mr. 

1 New York Journal , February 5, 1899. 
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Hearst pledged himself to devote the columns of the J ournal and 
of the San Francisco Examiner to its realization. 1 The J ournal 
also conducted a vigorous fight against polygamy among the 
Mormons in Utah, in connection with the question of permitting 
Brigham H. Roberts, representative-elect from that state, to take 
his seat in Congress. 2 Winifred Black was sent to Utah to inter- 
view Mormon women on polygamy. One of the headlines in this 
crusade read, “Crush the Harem; Protect the Home.” 3 
An achievement in the field of news was the exclusive publica- 
tion by the Journal of the proceedings of the Spanish-American 
Peace Commission, with the full text of the peace treaty and the 
bulk of the secret protocols of the negotiations from which the 
treaty emerged. 4 The paper heralded this as “a journalistic 
achievement believed to be entirely without precedent.” 5 Such 
“journalistic enterprise,” it declared, “had made Senatorial se- 
crecy an absurdity.” 6 A few days later, the Senate made public 
both the treaty and the protocols. 

Striking and sensational treatment of the day’s news was con- 
tinued by the Journal . Typical headlines read, “She Fell in Love 
with a Man’s Face in a Soap ‘Ad’” and “Fight for Fair One; 
Both Lads in Limbo.” 7 A diagrammatic illustration of a robbery 
and murder was given the caption, “Burglar, Hard Pressed, Slays 
to Win Freedom.” 8 At this time the Journal gave much space 
and prominence to a “murder mystery” that was attracting some 
attention, and offered a reward of $5000 for the arrest and con- 
viction of the murderer. 9 It also continued to “feature” im- 
portant events in New York society. On one occasion, for 
example, it devoted its first two pages to a ball given by a member 
of the Vanderbilt family, and, a few days later, “featured” a ball 
given by Mrs. Astor. Both stories were copiously illustrated. 10 

In the presidential campaign of 1900, the New York Journal 
supported Bryan, the Democratic nominee, and bitterly assailed 
his Republican opponent, President McKinley, as the representa- 
tive of big business, the trusts, and plutocracy. Editorial de- 

1 New York Journal, February 5, 1899. 

3 Cf. New York Journal , beginning December 22, 1898. 

3 Ibid., January 27, 1899. 4 Ibid., January 1, 1899. 

s Ibid., January 1, 1899. 6 Ibid., January 5, 1890. 

T Ibid., January 24, 1899. 8 Ibid., January 25, 1899. 

s Ibid., January 28, 1899. 10 Ibid., January 7, 9, and io, 1899. 
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nunciations were supplemented by large cartoons drawn by Homer 
Davenport. After President McKinley's reelection, the attacks 
were continued. In an editorial published in April, 1901, the 
Journal declared that, “if bad institutions and bad men can be got 
rid of only by killing, then the killing must be done.” 1 When 
President McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist at Buffalo, 
on September 6, 1901, Mr. Hearst and his papers were vigorously 
denounced for their incendiary utterances and cartoons. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his first message to Congress after the death of 
McKinley, spoke of the assassin as : 2 

... a professed anarchist, inflamed by the teachings of professed 
anarchists, and probably also by the reckless utterances of those 
who, on the stump and in the public press, appeal to the dark and 
evil spirits of malice and greed, envy and sullen hatred. The 
wind is sowed by men who preach such doctrines, and they cannot 
escape their share of the responsibility for the whirlwind that is 
reaped. This applies alike to the deliberate demagogue, to the ex- 
ploiter of sensationalism, and the crude and foolish visionary who, 
for whatever reason, apologizes for crime or excites aimless dis- 
content. 

In the New York gubernatorial campaign of 1906, when Mr. Hearst 
was a candidate, President Roosevelt authorized Secretary of 
State Elihu Root to declare in a public address that Roosevelt 
“in penning these words of the above quoted message, with the 
horror of President McKinley’s murder fresh before him, . . . had 
Mr. Hearst specifically in his mind.” 3 The Hearst papers praised 
McKinley highly after his death, and the New York Journal , in 
answering the attacks made upon it, declared editorially: 4 

The sum of the Journal’s offenses is that it has fought for the 
people, and against privilege and class pride and class greed and 
class heartlessness, with more and varied weapons, with more 
force and talent and enthusiasm, than any other newspaper in 
the country. 

Following the success of the New York Journal , Mr. Hearst 
established or purchased a number of other newspapers in various 
parts of the country. In these journals he carried out the same 

1 New York Journal , April 10, 1901. 2 New York Tribune , December 4, 1901. 

3 New York Evening Post , November 2, 1906. 

* Quoted in the Outlook } vol. 84, p. 403 (October 20, 1906). 
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general policies with reference to news, editorials, and features 
that he had developed in the New York Journal . In 1900 he 
started the Chicago American as an evening paper, and two years 
later, the Chicago Examiner as a morning paper. In 1904 he 
established the American in Boston as an evening paper. During 
the year 1912, he added two papers to his list by acquiring the 
Atlanta Georgian and by starting the Los Angeles Examiner . By 
the purchase in 1917 of the century-old Boston Advertiser , he 
secured a morning paper in Boston to supplement his evening 
American. He bought the Chicago Herald in 1918 and combined 
it with the Examiner under the name of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner . The following year he took over two evening papers 
that had been acquired by Arthur Brisbane, the Wisconsin News , 
formerly the Evening Wisconsin , of Milwaukee, and the Wash- 
ington Times . In 1920 he bought the Boston Record and com- 
bined it with his Boston Advertiser , which he later transformed 
into a “ tabloid” illustrated paper. The Detroit Times was 
acquired by Mr. Hearst in 1921. During 1922 he increased his 
list of papers by seven — the Syracuse Evening Telegram , with a 
Sunday edition called the American , the Rochester Evening Journal 
and the Sunday American , the Washington Herald , the Oakland, 
California, Post-Enquirer , the San Francisco Call , the Los Angeles 
Herald , and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. In 1923 he purchased 
three papers, the Baltimore American , the Baltimore News, and the 
Fort Worth, Texas, Record . The next year he bought two more 
papers, the Albany Times-Union and the San Antonio, Texas, 
Light , and started his second morning paper in New York, the 
Daily Mirror , an illustrated “ tabloid.” Thus, at the beginning 
of 1925, Mr. Hearst owned twenty-five papers in seventeen cities. 

Mr. Hearst outlined his policies for his newspapers in reply to a 
series of questions submitted to him in the summer of 1924. 
Excerpts from these replies follow: 1 

I have no intention to possess any given number of newspapers 
nor any plan to possess any more newspapers or to take on any 
more work or trouble. 

But occasionally somebody wants to get rid of a paper and tries 
to sell it to me, and if I think I can see a way to make it a success, 

I am very likely to take over the job and try out my program. 

1 Editor and Publisher , vol. 57, p. 3 (June 14, 1924). 
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I organize our newspapers with the best men available in a 
community and they consult me in general matters, but endeavor 
to carry out the desires of the community in all community mat- 
ters. 

In addition I generally have a local advisory board of leading 
citizens to help the local publisher to obtain accurate information 
in regard to local requirements and sentiments. 

The whole purpose of our papers is to serve loyally the com- 
munities in -which they are respectively published; and the pa- 
pers are united into one large organization only to make that 
service more effective. 

The power of a newspaper depends not merely upon the number 
of its readers, but upon the confidence which they repose in it. 
That confidence is earned by intelligent and unselfish service — 
by a long record of effort for the public good as the editor sees it. 

The power of a newspaper which has deserved and won the 
confidence of its readers is considerable; but the American people 
do not follow blindly the lead of any newspaper, even though they 
may entirely respect its motives. 

The American people are an independently thinking people. 

Newspapers do not form the opinion of the public; but if they 
are to be successful they must express the opinion of the public. 

To a degree circulation is a test of merit. If any manufactured 
article sold more and at a higher price than another similar article, 
you would naturally infer that the one which sold the greater 
amount at the higher price was better — or at least that it pleased 
the public better; and that is the main standard of comparison. 

I expect a newspaper to make as much profit as is compatible 
with giving the public a good newspaper, and making subscribers 
and advertisers feel that they are getting full return for their 
money in excellence and service. 

I spend a lot of money in making my newspapers. As a matter 
of fact I put back into the making of my newspapers over ninety 
percent of the money these newspapers take in from subscribers 
and advertisers. This I think I ought to do in order to give ade- 
quate service. 

When in 1906 Mr. Hearst had six newspapers in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, he organized the Inter- 
national News Service, in order to provide news and features for 
them and for such other papers as might desire to obtain this 
material. The International News Service, like the Associated 
Press, served both morning and evening papers, while the United 
Press, begun in 1907, confined its service to evening and Sunday 
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papers. In 1914 tlie King Features Syndicate was organized, 
both as a producing syndicate and as a selling agency for the 
International News Service, the International Feature Sendee, 
and the Newspaper Feature Sendee, the last named of which had 
been established in 1912. Later the Universal Service and the 
Premier Syndicate were started, and the King Features Syndicate 
became their selling agent. At the close of the year 1925, the 
King Features Syndicate was supplying to papers in about a 
thousand cities a great variety of features, which were translated 
into sixteen different languages, and which were read daily by 
approximately 32,000,000 persons. 

In 1905 Mr. Hearst entered the magazine field by buying the 
Cosmopolitan . Started in 1886, this magazine had been the 
pioneer among the cheap, popular illustrated monthlies. He pur- 
chased another magazine in 1911, the World Today , and changed 
its name to Hearst 1 s International magazine. These two publica- 
tions were consolidated in 1925 as the Cosmopolitan . In 1913 he 
acquired Harper’s Bazaar, and later, Good Housekeeping , Motor , 
and Motor Boating . In London he has published Nash’s Maga- 
zine and an English edition of Good Housekeeping. Later he 
entered the motion picture field by producing news and feature 
films, under the names of the International News Reel and the 
Cosmopolitan Productions. 

Mr. Hearst for many years took an active part in politics. 
From 1903 to 1907 he served as member of Congress from one of 
the New York City districts. At the Democratic National Con- 
vention in St. Louis in 1904, he received over two hundred votes 
as a candidate for the presidency of the United States. In the 
New York mayoralty campaign of 1905, he was a candidate on the 
municipal ownership ticket, but was defeated by the regular 
Democratic nominee. In 1906 he was nominated for the gov- 
ernorship of New York by the Democratic Party, but was beaten 
by Charles E. Hughes. He was defeated for a second time as a 
candidate for mayor of New York City in 1909, when he ran on 
the ticket of the Independence League, a political organization 
that he had helped to establish. Since then he has been con- 
sidered at various times as a possible candidate for the New York 
mayoralty and for the governorship of New York State, but he has 
not been nominated again for either position. He has, however. 
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been regarded as a power to be reckoned with in New York 
municipal elections, because of the large circulations of his three 
papers in New York City. 

During the World War the Hearst newspapers were subjected 
to bitter attacks, both before and after the United States entered 
the conflict. Of the nature of these attacks the editor wrote in 
the New York American of August 8, 1918: “Some have said that 
we were pro-German; some have said that we preached treason; 
some have accused us of printing falsehoods in order to frighten 
our people and to give aid and comfort to the enemy.” On 
October n, 1916, by official action of the British Secretary of 
State, the International News Service was deprived of the use of 
the mails and of the cables controlled by Great Britain. The 
reasons given by the British Government for its course were the 
“continued garbling of messages and breach of faith on the part 
of the International News Service.” The manager of the Inter- 
national News Service, in a signed statement published in the 
New York American , explained the position of his organization in 
these words: “The English censors have been threatening for 
many months to deny the International News Service the privi- 
lege of the mails and cables because the International News 
Service did not print the kind of news that the English desired to 
have printed in this country.” 1 When the London representa- 
tive of the International News Service cabled to Mr. Hearst sug- 
gesting that the latter give his “personal guarantee of non- 
garbling by any one under pain of dismissal and of the publication 
of all dispatches exactly as received,” 2 Mr. Hearst replied that he 
was convinced that “the exclusion of the International News 
Service is not due to any delinquency on its part or on the part of 
the Hearst papers, but is due to the independent and wholly 
truthful attitude of the Hearst papers in their news and editorial 
columns.” 3 

The French Government took similar action against the Inter- 
national News Service a month after the British Government’s 
decree. Within the same month the Canadian Government 
issued an order barring the Hearst newspapers from Canada. At 
various places in the United States attempts were made to prevent 

1 New York American , October 11, 1916. 

a Los Angeles Examiner , October 13, 1916. 


3 Ibid., October 13, 1916. 
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the sale of Hearst papers, but in most instances the courts forbade 
such’ interference. 

The Hearst newspapers, as the outstanding examples of so- 
called “yellow journalism/’ have often been given credit for 
originating the distinctive characteristics that became associated 
with them. As a matter of fact, however, the Hearst papers were 
not pioneers in developing new features. It was the New York 
World , not the New York Journal , that first gave prominence to 
sensational news; that first made extensive use of news illustra- 
tions, particularly those of a sensational kind; and that first 
launched local and national crusades in the interest of the common 
people. The World , also, was the first paper to include in its 
Sunday edition colored “comics,” colored magazine sections, and 
sensational special articles. Banner headlines were first used in 
the morning edition of the World, and large display type in banner 
“heads” was first employed in the Evening World . The Hearst 
papers were not the first to demonstrate that a very large circula- 
tion could be secured by appealing to the emotions of the masses. 
That fact was discovered by the first penny papers in the thirties, 
and was rediscovered half a century later by Pulitzer. 

The idea of a chain of newspapers originated, not with Mr. 
Hearst, but with the Scripps brothers in the Middle West, fifteen 
years before he bought the New York Journal. The credit for 
organizing a press association and a feature syndicate in connec- 
tion with a chain of newspapers, also belongs to Edward W. 
Scripps and his associates in the Scripps-McRae League. The 
first press association established for a chain of papers was the 
Scripps-McRae Press Association, which was organized in 1897, 
nine years before the International News Service came into exist- 
ence. The Newspaper Enterprise Association, founded in 1901 
by E. W. Scripps to furnish the Scripps-McRae papers and others 
with news features, pictures, and cartoons, was the first newspaper 
syndicate established in connection with a chain of papers, and 
antedated the syndicates for the Hearst papers. 

By spending money freely, the Hearst newspapers, together 
with the news and feature services connected with them, were 
able to adapt to their own needs innovations that had been made 
by other papers, press associations, and syndicates. By paying 
higher salaries, the Hearst papers secured writers and editors who 
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had created successful innovations for other newspapers, and 
encouraged them to develop these ideas in ways that would appeal 
to the type of reader that the Hearst papers sought to reach. 
Sensational news and features were given more space and promi- 
nence by the Hearst newspapers than by other papers, and were 
generally presented in a more melodramatic form, wdth a stronger 
emotional appeal. Similar methods were pursued with reference 
to the subject-matter and the treatment of material published in 
the Sunday editions. Everything that money could buy in the 
way of talent and equipment was secured. 

Because these methods were generally successful in obtaining 
circulation among the masses, they were not infrequently imitated 
by other newspapers. The advent of a Hearst newspaper in a 
city often resulted in the adoption of Hearst methods by rival 
papers, in the belief that they could thus meet the competition. 
These attempts at imitation, however, scarcely ever proved suc- 
cessful, because individual papers lacked the resources in the way 
of special news and feature services that a Hearst newspaper could 
command. Nevertheless, the ensuing competition often modified 
the character of the rival papers. 

The influence of the Hearst papers was, no doubt, greatest in 
the field of newspaper typography. The constant use by the 
Hearst newspapers of large display type in headlines, led to its 
adoption by many papers that were not sensational in character. 
This was true both of banner “heads” and of “heads” of several 
columns in width. The typographical form of the editorial page 
in the Hearst papers was also imitated to a greater or less extent 
by other papers. Thus, the editorials in many newspapers were 
printed in wider columns and in larger type than was the other 
reading matter. So, too, some newspapers have followed the 
Hearst method of placing the editorials on the last page. Even 
the Christian Science Monitor , which represents the antithesis of 
the Hearst type of journalism, not only adopted the wider column 
and larger type for its editorial page, but placed its editorials on 
the last page. 

The use by many papers of features syndicated by the various 
services connected with the Hearst newspapers, also changed the 
character of their non-news content. The brief editorial com- 
ments by Arthur Brisbane in the first column of the front page of 
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the Hearst papers, under the heading “ Today/ 5 were syndicated 
to other papers all over the country and were printed by them in 
the same position. Other non-news features syndicated by the 
Hearst services were often used in the same manner as they were 
in the Hearst papers. 

On the whole, the influence of the Hears t type of journalism on 
the form and contents of American newspapers has been as great 
as that of any other single force. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT-DAY 
NEWSPAPER 

The present-day newspaper lias been profoundly influenced in its 
development by the changes that took place in American life 
during the last generation. The period from 1890 to 1925 was 
marked by tremendous mechanical progress, by mass production 
and standardization of products, by greater rapidity in com- 
munication and transportation, by a steady increase in the popu- 
lation of cities, by a speeding up of life and consequent high 
nervous tension, by the growth of huge business organizations, 
and by the development of higher standards of business and pro- 
fessional ethics. All these factors have affected the character of 
the press. 

The age was one of machinery. Ingenious machines were de- 
vised to do practically everything that had previously been done 
by hand. Mechanical inventions and improvements were as im- 
portant in newspaper production as they were in other fields. The 
modem newspaper would have been impossible without huge per- 
fecting presses, the linotype, the autoplate, color printing, and the 
half-tone and rotogravure processes. Other inventions that were 
of great value to newspapers were the telephone, the typewriter, 
radio communication, the telegraph printing machine, and the 
automobile. From one point of view, the present-day newspaper 
is a machine-made product to a greater extent than ever before. 

Perfection of machinery led to mass production and standardi- 
zation in manufacturing. This was also true of newspaper pub- 
lishing. By means of the linotype, the autoplate, and high-speed 
presses, newspapers were produced rapidly in large quantities. 
Without these mechanical aids large circulations would have been 
out of the question. Rapid transmission of news was greatly 
facilitated by the telephone, by wireless, and by printing telegraph 
machines. Speedier distribution of papers was made possible by 
motor trucks. Newspapers very naturally took advantage of 
every improvement in communication and transportation. 

A large part of the contents of the modem newspaper also 
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became standardized. This change was due in part to the press 
associations and in part to the newspaper syndicates. Press 
associations, covering the whole world, supplied the same news in 
identical or similar form to newspapers all over the country. In 
New York and Chicago, the city and suburban news was gathered 
and distributed to the papers of these cities by local press bureaus, 
in the same way that the press associations handled national and 
foreign news. Syndicates furnished a large number of papers 
with the same or with similar features and illustrations. Thus the 
press both reflected and contributed to the standardization of 
American life. 

The steady growth of cities, which resulted from the increase in 
manufacturing and business, afforded newspapers the oppor- 
tunity to secure larger circulations and a greater volume of ad- 
vertising. The influx of immigrants, most of whom settled in 
cities, was an important factor in the rise of sensational journal- 
ism. As soon as these immigrants acquired a little knowledge 
of the English language, they were naturally attracted by the 
primer-like sensational papers with their large type and numer- 
ous illustrations. Yellow journalism, accordingly, flourished in 
large cities where the number of half-assimilated foreigners was 
greatest. 

The rapid pace and high nervous tension everywhere manifested 
in American urban life affected the character of newspapers. The 
average person spent only from twenty minutes to half an hour in 
reading a newspaper. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
in large cities read papers in the midst of the distracting condi- 
tions of subway and surface cars and suburban trains. News- 
papers, therefore, found it advantageous to present news so that it 
could be read at a glance. Display headlines, condensed news 
reports, illustrations, and other devices to aid the rapid reader 
were accordingly adopted. Evening papers became more numer- 
ous and more popular than morning papers. In the evening, 
after the day’s work is over, the powers of concentrated mental 
effort are largely exhausted. Under such conditions most persons 
seek relaxation and entertainment rather than information and 
instruction. The three most easily available sources of entertain- 
ment were newspapers, motion pictures, and radio receiving sets. 
In rivalry with attractions like the iC movies ” and radio programs, 
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evening papers had to present their contents in a bright, interest- 
ing, and entertaining manner. The dramatic and melodramatic 
phases of life to be found in accidents, crime, and scandal afforded 
the readiest means of appealing to the largest number of persons 
in search of interesting and entertaining reading matter. 

The development of big business enterprises that resulted 
partly from natural growth and partly from the consolidation of 
smaller business units, also influenced the press. With the rise of 
department stores and other large retail establishments, news- 
papers secured a greater volume of local advertising. When the 
nation-wide distribution of products became more common, man- 
ufacturers found the newspaper a valuable medium, and national, 
or “foreign,” advertising in newspapers increased accordingly. 
The tendency both in manufacturing and in wholesale and retail 
business toward consolidation as a means of reducing competition 
and effecting economies, had its counterpart in the merging and 
elimination of newspapers. Chains of retail stores were paralleled 
by chains of newspapers. 

Newspaper publishing, following the tendencies of the tim es, 
became a big business enterprise. The rapid growth in the vol- 
ume of advertising not only necessitated an increase in the 
number of pages in newspapers, but also added greatly to the 
newspaper's revenues. The larger number of pages and bigger 
circulation made necessary more elaborate and more costly 
mechanical equipment. To preserve the proper proportion be- 
tween advertising and reading matter, newspapers required more 
news from press associations and more features from syndicates. 
As revenues and costs increased, the business of newspaper pub- 
lishing grew larger and larger. Thus the business department 
tended to overshadow the news and editorial departments. 

Various movements for higher ethical standards in business and 
the professions affected newspaper editing and publishing. Agi- 
tation against dishonest and objectionable advertising, which led 
to the adoption by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the prin- 
ciple of “Truth in Advertising,” resulted in marked improvement 
in the character of newspaper advertisements. By combining 
with advertisers, advertising agencies, and magazine publishers in 
the establishment of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, newspaper 
publishers were able to furnish accurate information about their 
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circulation, in place of the exaggerated claims that had frequently 
been made. The adoption of codes of professional ethics by state 
press associations and by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, a new organization of leaders in daily journalism, was 
in line with similar movements in the business and professional 
world. Finally, the establishment by colleges and universities of 
schools, departments, and courses of journalism tended to give 
greater emphasis to the professional status of newspaper writing 
and editing. 

The year 1890 marked a turning-point in the evolution of the 
American newspaper. The decade from 1880 to 1890 witnessed a 
revolution in newspaper editing and publishing. In that period 
the most important developments were the reappearance of sensa- 
tionalism, the rise to prominence of evening papers, and great im- 
provements in the mechanics of newspaper production. The 
changes were followed by much larger circulations, a greater 
volume of advertising, and an increase in the number of pages in 
newspapers. 

The phenomenal success of the morning edition of the New 
York World during the first six years of Pulitzer's ownership, de- 
monstrated anew the possibility of building up a very large circu- 
lation by means of sensationalism. The methods by which he 
transformed an old, run-down paper into a popular daily, with the 
largest circulation in the country, were not lost on editors and 
publishers the country over. 

In New York the Evening Sun and the Evening World , both of 
which began publication in 1887 as one-cent papers, aimed to 
make the same wide appeal in the evening that the World made in 
the morning. Low-priced popular evening papers were not con- 
fined to the metropolis. The Detroit Evening News , launched by 
James E. Scripps in 1873, as a two-cent, four-page sheet, proved 
so popular that, between 1878 and 1881, his brother, E. W. 
Scripps, was led to publish similar evening journals in Cleveland, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati. In Chicago, the Daily News , estab- 
lished late in December, 1875, as a four-page, one-cent paper, had 
by 1890 reached an average daily circulation of over 130,000. In 
Kansas City, during the eighties, William Rockhill Nelson proved 
that a successful evening paper could be maintained at the price 
of two cents a copy, or ten cents a week. By 1890, therefore, it 
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was recognized that the evening field offered at least as great pos- 
sibilities as did the morning field. 

In response to the demand of these and other newspapers with 
rapidly increasing circulations, important advances were made in 
the mechanics of newspaper production. Between 1885 and 1890 
an invention was perfected that was to revolutionize newspaper 
composition. The linotype, as the new machine was called, be- 
cause it cast solid lines of type, was devised by Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, a German-American of Baltimore. In 1885 a company 
was organized by several well-known newspaper publishers to de- 
velop the invention, and in 1886 the first twelve linotype machines 
were installed in the New York Tribune plant by Whitelaw Reid, 
owner of that paper and one of the organizers of the linotype com- 
pany. The second large installation of twelve machines was in 
the office of the Chicago Daily News, of which Melville E. Stone, 
another member of the linotype company, was part owner. By 
1890 the linotype had been so greatly improved that it found a 
ready sale to newspapers throughout the country, and in the next 
few years hundreds of machines were built. Soon all the reading 
matter in newspapers, except headlines and display advertise- 
ments, was set on linotype machines instead of by hand. The 
greater speed in composition thus attained made it possible for 
newspapers to increase the number of their pages and to reduce 
the time required to get news into type form. 

Great improvements were made from time to time in machines 
for printing newspapers. From the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when printing was invented, until 1812, all printing, includ- 
ing that of newspapers, was done on hand presses. In 1812, 
Friedrich Konig, a German mechanic, perfected in England the 
first cylinder press, and two years later designed a two-cylinder 
model. Two of these double-cylinder presses were set up in the 
plant of the London Times , and on November 29, 1814, that paper 
was printed on these presses. Not only was this the first occasion 
on which a newspaper was printed on a cylinder press, but it 
marked the first use of a steam engine as the motive power in 
newspaper printing. In 1828 the Napier double-cylinder press 
superseded the Konig machine for printing papers, both in Eng- 
land, where it was invented, and in the United States, where it 
was developed by R. Hoe and Company. Some of these presses 
were operated by hand and some by steam. 
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The large circulations of the first penny papers led in 1846 to 
the next great advance in printing, the invention of the Hoe type- 
revolving press. For this machine, the pages were made up in 
curved forms with wedge-shaped column rules to hold the type in 
place. When these curved forms were placed on the large revolv- 
ing cylinder of the press, their surfaces constituted a true circle. 
As the huge cylinder revolved, sheets of paper, fed into the press 
from several platforms, were printed rapidly on one side only. 
The first of these type-revolving presses was installed by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in 1846. When improved, these ma- 
chines had a capacity of 20,000 sheets an hour printed on one 
side. In i860, stereotype plates, cast in papier-mache matrices, 
were substituted for the curved forms of type. This stereotyping 
process had the advantage, not only of saving wear on the type, 
but of making possible the casting of duplicate plates for simul- 
taneous printing on two or more presses. 

After several years of experimentation, the first successful web 
perfecting newspaper press was installed in 1868 in the plant of 
the London Times . Named the Walter press, after John Walter, 
proprietor of the Times , who was responsible for its development, 
it embodied all the principles of present-day newspaper presses 
except that of the folder. Paper was fed from a roll into the 
Walter press, passed between cylinders on which were clamped 
semi-cylindrical stereotype plates, was printed on both sides, was 
then cut, and was finally delivered in flat sheets. The New York 
Times used one of these Walter machines, but most of the large 
American newspapers installed similar perfecting presses built in 
this country by R. Hoe and Company. A folding device and 
other improvements were later incorporated in these presses both 
in England and in America. By 1890 large perfecting presses 
were being constructed by several American companies for news- 
papers in all parts of the country. 

When the New York World went into its new building in 1890, 
its plant contained presses that could print 312,000 eight-page 
papers an hour. From two single presses arranged in tandem, 
two sheets of paper ran to one folder, so that sixteen-page papers 
could be produced. Before the introduction of the linotype into 
its plant, the World employed 210 compositors. The composing 
room was equipped with forty make-up tables. For one Sunday 
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edition of the World in April, 1889, 73 2 stereotype plates were 
cast. The photo-engraving department of the paper could pro- 
duce 150 zinc etchings for one Sunday paper. 1 Never before had 
newspaper production been possible on so large a scale. 

Color printing on newspaper presses began in the early nineties. 
The New York World in 1893 installed a color press made by the 
Walter Scott Company, which could print a four-page supplement 
with the two outside pages in five colors and the two inside pages 
in one color. The following year that paper added a Hoe color 
press, which produced an eight-page section, with four pages in 
several colors and four in a single color. Improvements in these 
color presses were made so rapidly that in 1896 the New York 
Journal was able to secure a press that could print supplements of 
twenty-four pages all in colors. The World and the Journal used 
these presses for printing the first colored “ comics ” and the first 
colored magazine sections of the Sunday edition, and occasionally 
for printing in colors some pages of the daily editions. 

Not a little of the success of the World was due to its illustra- 
tions. These “ cuts ” were made possible by important inventions 
in engraving processes. Previous to the early seventies, wood- 
cuts were the only kind of illustrations available for newspapers. 
The long-practiced method of cutting type-high blocks of wood by 
hand was, however, a slow one. In 1873 a new process came into 
use by which illustrations drawn on zinc plates were etched with 
acid to produce printing surfaces like those of wood-cuts. This 
“ paniconography / 9 as it was called, was described as “a cheap 
substitute for wood engraving.” 2 The same year appeared the 
first illustrated daily paper, the New York Daily Graphic , which 
sold for five cents a copy. Its illustrations were made by a newly 
devised photo-lithographic process. In December, 1873, this 
paper printed the first illustrations made directly from photo- 
graphs, by a process known as ‘ ‘ granulating photography.” 3 The 
next step in photo-engraving was the photographing of pen and 
ink drawings and the transferring of these photographs to zinc 
plates, which were etched with acid to produce what have come 
to be known as zinc etchings. These zinc etchings, which were 

1 The World , Its History and Its New Home (pamphlet). 

3 American Journalist, December, 1873, P» 37&* 

3 Daily Graphic , December 2, 1873. 
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first used by newspapers in 1884, continued for the next ten years 
to be the most common form of newspaper illustration. 

The first half-tone process for making illustrations was patented 
abroad in 1882. A little later, this method was greatly improved 
ia the United States by the invention of the half-tone screen, 
which served to break up the masses in reproducing photographs 
and wash drawings. Although these a half-tones were soon used 
to illustrate American magazines that were printed on slow- 
running presses, it was not until 1894 that they were successfully 
stereotyped and printed on fast newspaper perfecting presses. In 
May of that year, a Sunday edition of the Boston Journal con- 
tained half-tone pictures printed from stereotype plates on presses 
that ran off from 30,000 to 50,000 copies an hour. 1 Thus half- 
tones became possible for newspapers, but they did not immedi- 
ately displace zinc etchings in the daily and Sunday papers. 

Illustrations were not confined to the metropolitan press. By 
1892 the American Press Association, which through its branch 
offices all over the country was supplying over 500 newspapers 
with column-wide stereotype plates, furnished these papers with 
some 250 pictures a week. 2 As nine tenths of all the daily papers 
in this country used this plate matter, which included even 
telegraph news, the stereotyped zinc etchings that were sent out 
in connection with it appeared in a large number of papers. 

1 The value of newspaper pictures as a means of attracting readers 
was pointed out in 1892 by John A. Cockerill, who had been 
managing editor of the New York World for some years after its 
purchase by Pulitzer. In a magazine article on the contemporary 
press, he wrote: 3 

News stand illustration is, indeed, a part of the newspaper 
business, just as big headlines are. The most attractive picture 
must be put on the upper fold of the first page, in order to serve its 
purpose as an advertisement to purchasers at the news stand. 

To increase the speed with which stereotype plates could be 
produced from papier-mache matrices, Henry A. Wise Wood in 
1900 devised an ingenious machine known as the autoplate. 

1 Fourth Estate, May 24 , 1894. 2 Journalist , vol. 16, December 17, 1892. 

* Cockerill, John A. “Some Phases of Contemporary Journalism,” Cosmopolitan, 

vol xm, p. 701 (October, 1892). 
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From the be ginnin g of stereotyping for newspaper printing, in the 
sixties, until the autoplate was invented, the casting, shaving, and 
trimming of stereotype plates had been done entirely by hand. 
With the autoplate all of these processes were performed auto- 
matically after the matrix had been placed in the machine. A 
simplified form of this machine, known as the junior autoplate, 
was later placed on the market, which cast stereotype plates at the 
rate of three or four a minute, but did not shave or trim them. The 
autoplate was soon installed in a large number of newspaper offices. 

Two inventions that were of great importance to newspapers 
were the telephone and the typewriter. Between 1876, when the 
first telephone messages were transmitted by an overhead wire, 
and 1892, when New York and Chicago were successfully con- 
nected by telephone, the development of telephonic communica- 
tion was very rapid. By 1890 there were over 200,000 Bell tele- 
phone stations in this country. Ten years later the number had 
tripled. The development of the typewriter was scarcely less 
phenomenal. Following the perfecting of the first machine in 
1878, a number of typewriter companies put various models on 
the market. By 1890 typewriters had begun to find their way into 
newspaper offices, but it was not until some years later that they 
were generally used by members of the news staff. 

These mechanical devices in due time changed the whole char- 
acter of the American newspaper. By telephoning the bare facts 
of the news to rewrite men in the newspaper office, reporters and 
correspondents tended to become news gatherers rather than news 
w r riters. Although this method saved time, it increased the 
danger of inaccuracy. Linotype machines and fast presses made 
it possible for papers to be sold on the streets within a very short 
time after the latest news reached the newspaper office. Keen 
rivalry between competing papers in the same field supplied a 
strong motive for increasing the speed with which the latest news 
was rushed into print. Again there was constant danger of 
sacrificing accuracy for speed. In large cities, rapid production 
and keen competition tended to increase the importance of street 
sales. With the advent of illustrations, and the introduction of 
large headlines in the Spanish-American War period, the “make- 
up” of the front page became increasingly important as a means of 
catching the eye of the purchaser when papers were displayed on 
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news-stands or in the hands of news boys. Extensive mechanical 
equipment also encouraged the publication of different editions at 
frequent intervals throughout the day. In New York, the World, 
the Sun, and the Journal, all of which had originally been morning 
papers, established semi-independent evening editions, which in 
time exceeded the morning editions in circulation. The circula- 
tion of the World and that of the Journal, each of which exceeded 
a million and a quarter copies a day during the Spanish- American 
War, broke all records. Striking front-page displays of news, a 
reduction in the price of papers, and a variety of original promo- 
tion schemes were emplo) r ed to stimulate sales. The greatest 
possible circulation seemed to be the only goal of many papers. 

The rise of department stores and the growth of other retail 
establishments, by providing new sources of advertising, also 
affected in a marked degree the character of the American press. 
The increased circulation secured by the illustrated Sunday edi- 
tions made them an attractive advertising medium. So, too, the 
success of low-priced evening papers attracted advertisers and re- 
sulted in the use by merchants of larger display advertisements 
than had been customary in daily papers. The greater use of ad- 
vertisements by retail stores necessitated the addition of more 
pages to accommodate them. In order that space given to ad- 
vertising might not be disproportionate to the total contents of a 
paper, the amount of reading matter was increased as advertising 
increased. Thus papers that originally had consisted of four or 
eight pages were enlarged to twelve and sixteen pages. As more 
display advertising was obtained for Sunday editions, these issues 
were enlarged from sixteen and twenty-four pages to thirty-two, 
forty-eight, and, on special occasions, even one hundred pages. 
Cheap papers with large circulations, such as the World, also 
secured a large amount of classified advertising. Since the value 
of a newspaper as an advertising medium is largely determined by 
the size of the circulation, there was a strong incentive to promote 
large circulations. When the price of many papers was reduced 
to one or two cents a copy, a large volume of advertising became 
essential to their financial success. Thus less and less of a paper’s 
revenue came from circulation, and more and more from advertis- 
ing. The result was a profound change in the economics of news- 
paper publishing. 
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With the rise of evening and Sunday papers and the increase in 
the amount of display advertising, the importance of making 
special appeals to women readers was more fully appreciated by 
newspaper editors and publishers. In the early nineties, three 
New York papers, the World, the Sun, and the Recorder, were all 
devoting considerable attention to their departments for women. 
Articles on fashions, cooking recipes, and similar material were 
grouped together, often with society news, in women’s depart- 
ments or women’s pages. In 1892, the New York Recorder, a 
well-edited general newspaper, was characterized by the New York 
Herald as “pre-eminently a women’s paper” that was read by a 
hundred thousand women. 1 The large Sunday editions of the 
New York papers gave considerable space and prominence to de- 
partments primarily of interest to women. In the latter part of 
the year 1896, the New York Journal added to its Sunday edition 
a supplement, the Woman's Home Journal, part of which was 
printed in colors. With the aid of the first newspaper syndicates, 
newspapers the country over were able to follow the examp le of 
the New York papers in appealing to women readers. 

Newspaper syndicates, which began in this country in 1884, 
became an important factor in modifying the character of the 
present-day press. The first attempt to syndicate material to 
newspapers was made in England as early as 1870, when Tillotson 
and Son, publishers of a paper in Bolton, England, began to sell 
serials to other English newspapers. The head of that syndicate 
came to this country in the summer of 1884 to arrange for the 
syndication of novels and short stories to American newspapers. 
At the same time, Charles A. Dana of the New York Sun syndi- 
cated some short stories by Bret Harte and Henry James that he 
had bought for his own paper. These first attempts to syndicate 
fiction suggested to S. S. McClure, then on the staff of the Century 
Magazine, the possibility of an American newspaper syndicate. 
Accordingly, in the fall of 1884, he began the weekly syndication 
of 5000 words consisting of short stories. Within a year he had 
enlarged the scope of his service to include general articles and 
was offering newspapers 30,000 words a week. 2 Included in this 
material were cooking recipes written by Mr. McClure himself 

* N&u) York Recorder, December 12, 1892. 

* Letter by S. S. McClure in the Critic , vol. vra, p. 43 (July 16, 1887). 
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under the name of cc Patience Winthrop.” 1 By 1892 the S. S. 
McClure Newspaper Features” consisted of new novels by Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, 'William Dean Howells, and Bret 
Harte; new short stories by Rudyard Kipling, Conan Doyle, and 
Mary E. Wilkins; special articles by Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Theodore Roosevelt; a woman's page; and a youth's department. 
In the same year that Mr. McClure began his service, Irving 
Bacheller started to syndicate a novel by a popular English 
author, and later added a London weekly letter, short stories, and 
special articles. 2 

The third American syndicate was established in 1886 by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, who later became prominent as editor of the 
Ladies' Home Journal Mr. Bok began with the syndication of a 
weekly article on current events written by Henry Ward Beecher, 
the distinguished pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The 
success of this weekly article led Mr. Bok to organize the Bok 
Syndicate Press, with his brother as partner. He observed that 
“ the American woman was not a newspaper reader,” and de- 
cided, after looking over representative newspapers, u that 
the absence of any distinctive material for women was a factor.” 3 
He accordingly secured the right to syndicate “a bright letter of 
New York gossip published in the New York Star , called ‘Bab’s 
Babble.'” 4 This feature proved an immediate success, and 
helped him to secure a clientele of some ninety newspapers in 
various parts of the country. He then engaged Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, whose Poems of Passion had attracted much attention, to 
furnish a weekly letter on topics of interest to women. He also 
secured contributions from famous women writers and from men 
who were able to write on subjects of interest to women. By 
furnishing much syndicate material that appealed primarily to 
women readers, Mr. Bok encouraged newspaper editors all over 
the country to make a feature of the woman's department or the 
woman's page. Newspaper publishers soon realized that these 
syndicate features attracted more women readers and increased 
circulation, thus enhancing the value of their papers as advertising 
mediums. 

1 McClure, S. S. My Autobiography, p. 79. 

3 Bacheller, Irving. “The Rungs in My Literary Ladder,” American Magazine, 
vol. 85, p. 19 (April, 1918). 

3 The Americanization of Edward Bok , p. 104. 4 Ibid., p. 105. 
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In 1891 the United Press added to its service a ci literary depart- 
ment” that offered newspapers 10,000 words weekly of cl the high- 
est class of Sunday miscellany,” consisting of short stories, serials, 
fashion articles for men and women, and special articles. 1 Tillot- 
son and Son, the pioneer English syndicate, established a New 
York office in 1889, an d served American newspapers with short 
stories, serials, a London letter, a women’s letter, and a children’s 
letter. 2 Thus, during the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
the newspaper syndicate came to be a recognized part of American 
journalism. 

After the success of the first newspaper syndicates, their number 
grew steadily, and the amount of syndicated material published by 
newspapers increased correspondingly. At first the fiction, spe- 
cial articles, matter of interest to women, and illustrations sup- 
plied by syndicates were published only in the Sunday editions, 
but in due time they were used to enliven the pages of the "daily 
issues. The popularity of syndicated material was due partly to 
the need of newspapers for more reading matter and illustrations 
to balance the great volume of advertising, and partly to the 
character of the new reading public created by the cheap popular 
newspapers. By building up a sufficiently large clientele among 
newspapers, syndicates could afford to furnish a great variety of 
features at comparatively low prices. Many newspapers were 
thus enabled to publish reading matter and illustrations which 
they could not otherwise have afforded to buy. The larger public 
that was attracted by low-priced popular papers was one which 
confined its reading largely to newspapers and hence welcomed 
the entertainment that syndicated reading matter and illustra- 
tions supplied. Material furnished by syndicates, therefore, 
served to increase newspaper circulation. Because successful fea- 
tures originated by one syndicate were often imitated by other 
syndicates, the material that they furnished newspapers tended to 
become standardized. The use of the same or similar syndicated 
features by a large number of newspapers, accordingly, resulted in 
a considerable degree of sameness in these papers. 

The extent of the business of syndicating reading matter and 

1 Advertisements in the Journalist , vols. xn and xin, January 10, February 8, 
and August 8, 1891, 

a Advertisement in the Journalist , vol. xrv, October 3, 1891. 
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pictures is indicated by the fact that in 1926 more than too syn- 
dicates were offering some 2000 features, prepared by 750 
writers and artists. 1 In this number were included those news- 
papers in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other cities 
which syndicated various features published in their own 
columns. 

One of the outstanding developments in American journalism 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900 was the rise of the Associated 
Press to a position as the dominant news-distributing agency. 
Cooperation in news gathering began in New York in the late 
eighteen-twenties when the Association of Morning Newspapers 
was organized for the purpose of maintaining boats to meet in- 
coming ships bringing European news. In 1849 the Harbor News 
Association was established in New York, and later the Tele- 
graphic and General News Association was founded. These two 
organizations were consolidated in 1856 into the General News 
Association of the City of New York, with a membership consist- 
ing of the Journal of Commerce , the Express, the Herald, the 
Tribune, the Courier and Enquirer, and the Times. Out of this 
association grew the New York Associated Press, a cooperative 
news-gathering organization of New York papers, which sold to 
papers outside of New York City the news collected for its mem- 
bers. In time sectional news-gathering agencies sprang up, such 
as the New England Associated Press, the Southern Associated 
Press, and the Western Associated Press. A rival national asso- 
ciation, the United Press, was established by newspapers that 
were not affiliated with the New York Associated Press. In 1 892 
the United Press combined with the New York Associated Press. 
Late in the same year the Associated Press was incorporated in 
Illinois, to succeed the Western Associated Press, and Melville E. 
Stone, founder of the Chicago Daily News, was elected its general 
manager. One of his first moves was to obtain European news for 
the Associated Press. He went to London and secured a contract 
with the Reuter Telegram Company, and through it with the 
Agence Havas of Paris and with the Continental Telegraphen 
Compagnie (the so-called Wolff Agency) of Berlin. This new 
arrangement was possible because the contract which had been in 
existence since 1865 between these European news agencies and 
■ 1 Editor and Publisher, vol. 59, p. 3 (June 5> 1926). 
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the New York Associated Press expired on January 1, 1893. The 
loss of its valuable European connections was a hard blow to the 
United Press, and in 1897 it went into the hands of a receiver. 

Although, after the failure of the United Press, the Associated 
Press had no rival except the Scripps-McRae Press Association, 
its success was seriously menaced in 1900 by a decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court. Threatened with expulsion from the 
Associated Press for violating one of its by-laws, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean had brought suit against the organization to retain its 
membership, and the Supreme Court of Illinois, to which the case 
was appealed, held that the Associated Press partook of the nature 
of a common carrier and, as such, must furnish its news to any 
paper that was willing to pay for it. As this decision deprived the 
Associated Press of the right to restrict its membership and made 
the service available to non-members who were competing in the 
same field with Associated Press members, it was necessary to find 
some way out of the difficulty. The management of the Associ- 
ated Press discovered that, by incorporating under the Member- 
ship Corporation Law of New York State, a law intended to apply 
to social clubs, the organization could limit its membership. 
Therefore, in May, 1900, the Associated Press was incorporated in 
New York State as a purely cooperative association that could de- 
clare no dividends and that shared the cost of operation among its 
members. Under the direction of Af elville E. Stone, the Associ- 
ated Press became the leading American news agency, with a 
membership that included many important newspapers in all 
parts of the country. 

The Scripps-McRae Press Association was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1897, primarily to serve the newspapers in the Scripps-McRae 
League, although later it sold its news to other papers. After the 
United Press went into receivership in 1897, the Publishers’ Press 
Association was organized in New York City. Through an ar- 
rangement entered into between the Scripps-McRae Association, 
and the Publishers’ Press, the former covered the territory west of 
Pittsburgh and the latter that east of Pittsburgh. In 1904 the 
Scripps-McRae interests bought out the Publishers’ Press, and in 
1907 these two associations were reorganized as the United Press 
Associations, or the United Press, as it came to be called despite 
the fact that it had no connection with the former United Press. 
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The United Press maintained a news service only for evening and 
Sunday papers. Later the United News was established in con- 
nection with the United Press, to serve morning papers. Both of 
these organizations furnished news to any newspaper that was 
willing to buy it, whether or not competing papers in the same 
field were already using it or were members of the Associated 
Press. Roy W. Howard, who had been New York manager of the 
Publishers’ Press Association and then of the United Press Asso- 
ciations, was president and general manager of the United Press 
from 1912 until 1920, and was largely responsible for its rapid 
growth and success. 

In 1906 the International News Service was organized to serve 
the Hearst papers and such other newspapers as might desire it. 
Because its service was available for morning and evening papers, 
it became a competitor of both the Associated Press and the 
United Press. Some of the Hearst papers that were members of 
the Associated Press were able to use news furnished by that 
organization and by the International News Service. 

Early in 1917 the Associated Press sought by an injunction to 
prevent the International News Service from furnishing its clients 
with news that was sent exclusively to Associated Press members. 
Copyright laws afforded inadequate protection in the matter of 
news, because they covered only the form in which news was 
written and not the facts of the news. Thus an Associated Press 
news dispatch might be rewritten and used hy the International 
News Service without violating the law of copyright. When the 
action brought by the Associated Press against the International 
News Service was finally decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1918, this decision, by giving to a newspaper or press 
association the exclusive right to news obtained through its own 
effort, established the principle of a property right in news. The 
court, however, did not indicate for how long a period of time this 
exclusive right might be maintained. English courts have ruled 
that it extends over twenty-four hours. 

One of the remarkable achievements in American journalism 
during the first quarter of the twentieth century was the rise of ' 
the New York Times from bankruptcy to a position as the leading 
newspaper in this country. From the time of Raymond’s death 
in 1869 until 1891, the Times was successfully carried on by 
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George Jones, who had been Raymond’s associate from the incep- 
tion of the paper in 1851. Through its exposure, in 1871, of the 
Tweed Ring in New York City, the paper attracted nation-wide 
attention. In 1875 it paid a hundred per cent dividend on its 
original capital stock of $100,000. The following year Jones 
acquired a majority of the stock by purchasing ten shares, for 
which he paid $15,000 each, although their par value was only 
$1000. Thus, in twenty-five years the value of the paper had in- 
creased from $100,000 to $1,500,000. 

After George Jones’s death in 1891, his children were unable to 
make the paper pay and within two years sold it for $1,000,000 to 
a company headed by Charles R. Miller, its editor. Lack of 
capital to rehabilitate the plant and carry on the paper in success- 
ful competition with the other New York morning papers so seri- 
ously handicapped the new company that, in hope of a reorganiza- 
tion, Miller applied for the appointment of a receiver. Adolph S. 
Ochs, publisher of the Chattanooga Times , who had become inter- 
ested in the possibility of entering the New York field, was asked 
to undertake the task of reestablishing the Times on a sound finan- 
cial basis. In accordance with the plan that he submitted, he in- 
vested $75,000 in the bonds of the company, with an agreement 
that, as soon as the paper had paid its expenses for three consecu- 
tive years, he was to be given a controlling amount of stock in the 
new company. Under this arrangement he acquired a majority 
of the stock of the Times within less than four years. 

In the first issue after the reorganization, Mr. Ochs expressed his 
intention to conduct “ a high-standard newspaper, clean, dignified 
and trustworthy,” giving “the news, all the news, in concise 
attractive form, in language that is parliamentary in good so- 
ciety.” 1 Its editorial policy, he declared, would be non-partisan. 

When Mr. Ochs became publisher of the Times , he was a self- 
made man of thirty-eight. Beginning as a carrier boy at the age 
of eleven, he had worked up through every position on a news- 
paper, until, at the age of twenty, he purchased the Chattanooga 
Times for $250. During his eighteen years as owner of that 
paper, he built it up into a successful journal. 

On assuming control of the New York Times , he found that its 
net circulation had fallen to 9000 a day, for, of the 19,000 copies 

* New York Times , August 19, 1896. 
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printed daily, some 10,000 on an average were returned by news 
dealers. At that time the New York Journal claimed a circula- 
tion of 385,000, the morning World 370,000, the Herald 80,000, 
and the Tribune 60,000. The Times sold for three cents a copy; 
the World and the Journal, for one cent. 

Within the first few months of his management, Mi. Ochs 
introduced several new features into the Times. One of these 
was the motto, “All the News that’s Fit to Print,” which on 
October 25, 1896, appeared on the editorial page, and in the 
following February was transferred to an “ ear ’ ’ on the front page. 
To the Sunday edition he added a sixteen-page magazine sec- 
tion, printed on a good grade of paper and illustrated with half- 
tones. The appearance and contents of this supplement were in 
keeping with the substantial character of the paper and were in 
striking contrast with the colored magazine and comic supple- 
ments of the Sunday editions of the World and the Journal. 
An eight-page section devoted to book reviews and art became a 
part of the Saturday edition in October, 1896, but later was 
transferred to the Sunday issue. A weekly financial review was 
introduced as a supplement to the Monday issue. 

In order that its editorial independence might be unquestioned, 
the Times in its early years under Mr. Ochs refused several op- 
portunities to make what would ordinarily be regarded as 
legi tim ate profit. When it was selected by the New York Board 
of Aldermen as one of the six newspapers in which the complete 
canvass of the vote in the election of 1896 was to be published, at a 
cost to the city of $200,000, the management refused to become a 

.Again, 
adver- 
tising, amounting approximately to $150,000 a year, the Times 
rejected, the offer- in the.belief t hat, if t h&.paper with the smallest 
circulation in the city accepted the municipal advertising, its mo- 
tives might be impugned. In fh'epresidential campaign of 1900, 
when for the first time in eighteen years the Times supported 
the Republican Party, it refused an order from the Republican 
National Committee for a million copies of one issue containing an 
editorial favorable to the Republican cause. Although these 
opportunities for profit came at a time when the paper needed 
money, Mr. Ochs decided that he could not afford to accept them. 
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Lack of funds prevented the Times from competing with the 
other New York papers during the Spanish- American War in 
the matter of special correspondents, dispatch boats, and special 
cable service, and so it had to rely on the war news furnished by 
the AssociatedLEress. When, at the close of the war, the paper 
had been under Mr. Ochs’s management for two years, it had more 
than doubled its circulation, but the 25,000 copies that it printed 
daily seemed very few compared to the million and a quarter of 
the morning and evening editions of the World and of the Journal . 
As some radical action seemed necessary, Mr. Ochs decided to re- 
duce the price from three cents to one. In an editorial announc- 
ing the reduction, the paper declared that its character would 
remain unchanged. “In appealing to a larger audience/’ it said, 
“Tee Times by no means proposes to offend the taste or forfeit 
the confidence of the audience it now has.” The editorial con- 
tinued: 1 

The proposition that many thousands of persons in this city 
of three and one-half million souls buy and read one-cent news- 
papers chiefly on account of their price and not on account of their 
character and quality seemed sound. We believe these thousands 
would like to read a newspaper of the character and quality of 
The Times in preference to, or let us generously suppose in con- 
junction with the papers they have been reading. The Times 
has determined to extend its appeal beyond those readers with 
whom quality is indispensable and price a matter of no consequence 
to the presumably much larger number to whom both price and 
quality are of consequence. 

The soundness of Mr. Ochs’s contention was shown by the tripling 
of the circulation within a year after the reduction in price. 

On the occasion of its golden jubilee, in September, 1901, the 
Times announced that it had secured from the London Times 
exclusive American rights to the world-wide news service of that 
paper. In return the London Times received the sole right to 
publish in England the news gathered by the New York Times J 
This mutually advantageous contract, entered into when the 
London Times was still owned by the Walter family, was con- 
tinued for some years after Lord Northcliffe secured control of 
the paper. Because of a disagreement between Mr. Ochs and 

* New fork Times, October 10, 1898. 2 Ibid., September 25, 1901. 
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Lord Northcliffe, this exchange of news ceased at the beginning of 
the World War. 

The New York Times was the first American newspaper to recog- 
nize the importance of wireless telegraphy across the Atlantic. 
When the first regular Marconi trans-Atlantic service was es- 
tablished on October 17, 1907, the initial westward message was 
one from the London office of the New York Times . From i 9°7 
to 19x2, the paper published every Sunday considerable foreign 
news sent by wireless, and from early in 19x2, when the speed of 
transmission was increased, until the beginning of the World 
War, practically all of its news from London was sent daily by 
wireless instead of by cable. 1 

The success of the Times was shown by its gains in circulation. 
From 9000 in 1896, when Mr. Ochs took over the paper, the circu- 
lation rose in a little over two years to 25,000. Within a year 
after the reduction in price it had reached 75,000. At the time of 
its jubilee in 1901 it had passed the 100,000 mark, and two years 
later exceeded 200,000. At the outbreak of the World War in 
1914, it was close to a quarter of a million. 

It was during the World War that the New York Times won its 
preeminence. The publication in its columns of the complete text 
of official documents, speeches, reports and other utterances of the 
various governments and of their leaders, made it an invaluable 
source of information. Within the first month of the war, it 
secured and published advance copies of the English and German 
White Books, in which these two governments set forth their ver- 
sions of the events leading up to the declaration of war. It then 
reprinted these documents in pamphlet form and sold them at 
cost. As fast as the French, Belgian, Austrian, and Russian 
governments issued similar books, the Times reprinted them in 
full, both in its columns and in pamphlets. Thus, within a few 
months, American readers were furnished with all the information 
given out officially by the various countries involved in the strug- 
gle. As a further aid to an understanding of the issues raised by 
these documents, the Times printed on Sunday, October 25, 1914, 
a detailed analysis of them considered as briefs presented to "The 
supreme court of civilization.” This study, with conclusions 
drawn from it, was made for the paper by James M. Beck, former 

1 Davis, Elmer. History of the New York Times , p. 281. 
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assistant attorney general of the United States, and was published 
in a pamphlet entitled, “The Evidence in the Case.” Because 
Mr. Beck’s conclusions, based on the documents then available, 
placed the responsibility for the war on Germany, the pamphlet 
was extensively used by the Allied Powers in support of their 
cause and was translated into other languages. The Times also 
published a large number of contributions from writers both for- 
eign and American, advancing arguments in support of the cause 
of the Central Powers and of that of the Allied Powers. Ex- 
President Roosevelt wrote for the paper early in the war a series 
of articles on “What America Should Learn from the War.” In 
these various ways, the Times sought to furnish a basis for sound 
opinion as to the cause of the war. In recognition of its “publish- 
ing in full so many official reports, documents, and speeches by 
European statesmen relating to the progress and conduct of the 
war,” the Times won in 1918 the first award of the Pulitzer gold 
medal thereafter offered annually to the American newspaper that 
is judged to have rendered the most disinterested and meritorious 
service of the year. 

Because the completeness of the Times’s war news made the 
paper invaluable to readers who desired as accurate information 
as was available, it secured a nation-wide circulation, which at the 
close of the struggle averaged 370,000 a day. The paper had the 
distinction of being the only newspaper in the world that printed 
the whole draft of the treaty of peace. Twenty-four telegraph 
and telephone wires were used to transmit the document from 
Washington, and it filled sixty-two columns of the paper. 1 

The success of the New York Times demonstrated the possibil- 
ity of building up a large circulation, with subscribers all over the 
country, for a newspaper that confined itself entirely to news and 
editorials. Unlike practically all other American newspapers^ its 
daily issues contained no_ non-news features and only occasional 
illustratEnsV Its primary purpose- was- to- furnish- timely informa 
tion rather than entertainment. A similar policy was pursued 
with reference to its Sunday edition. Besides news, editorials, 
special articles, and musical, art, and dramatic criticism, the 
Sunday paper included two illustrated “tabloid” supplements — 
a magazine section and a book-review section — together with 

* New York Times, June 10, 1919. 
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two or three pictorial supplements, all printed by the rotogravure 
process. Editorially the paper has been independent and con- 
servative. 

The idea of a chain of newspapers under one control, which was 
later developed by Frank A. Munsey and William Randolph 
Hearst, originated in the late seventies and early eighties when the 
Scripps brothers established and acquired several evening papers 
in the Middle West. After the success of the Detroit News , 
started by James E. Scripps in 1873^ two of his brothers, Edward 
and George H. Scripps, and his cousin, John Scripps Sweeney, ob- 
tained his assistance in founding the Penny Press , afterwards 
known as the Cleveland Press. It began publication as an even- 
ing paper on November 3, 1878, with a capital of $10,000. Two 
years later Edward W. Scripps started the St. Louis Chronicle , as 
a two-cent evening paper, in competition with Pulitzer’s Post- 
Dispatch , then in its second year. In 1881 the Scripps interests 
secured control of a small sheet in Cincinnati, the Penny Press , 
which had begun publication the year before. The name of the 
paper was changed in 1883 to the Penny Post , then to the Evening 
Post , and finally to the Cincinnati Post. In 1882 Milton A. Mc- 
Rae, who had been in the business office of the Detroit News , be- 
came advertising manager of the Cincinnati Post and thus was 
brought into close contact with Edward W. Scripps. As a result 
of this association, they entered into a partnership in 1889, which 
six years later developed into the Scripps-McRae League of News- 
papers. When this League was established in 1895, Edward W. 
Scripps was chosen president, George H. Scripps, treasurer, and 
Milton A. McRae, secretary and general manager. The four 
papers in the League were the Cleveland Press , the St. Louis 
Chronicle , the Cincinnati Post, and the Kentucky Post of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, which had been founded by Mr. McRae in 1885. 
This was the first chain of newspapers in the United States. 

For the purpose of gathering and distributing telegraph news 
for the Scripps-McRae papers, the Scripps-McRae Press Associa- 
tion was organized in 1897, and thus was the first news agency 
established in connection with a chain of newspapers. In 1901 
Edward W. Scripps started the Newspaper Enterprise Association 
in Cleveland, a newspaper syndicate formed to supply the Scripps- 
McRae and other papers with news features, pictures, and car- 
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toons. This was the first syndicate connected with a chain of 
papers. 

Meanwhile Edward W. Scripps, who had taken up his residence 
in California, entered the Pacific coast field in 1892 by purchasing 
the San Diego Sun . After adding to his holdings the Seattle Star , 
the Tacoma Times , the Spokane Press , the San Francisco Daily 
News , and the Los Angeles Record , he organized the Scripps Coast 
League, as well as the Scripps Coast Press Association to serve 
these League papers with telegraph news. By 1906 four other 
papers had been included in the Coast League — the Sacramento 
Star , the Fresno, California, Tribune , the Portland News , and the 
Denver Express — making nine papers in all. 

The Scripps-McRae League extended its activities by purchas- 
ing the Citizen of Columbus, Ohio, in 1904, and by launching six 
new papers in 1906 — the Press at Evansville, Ohio; the Post at 
Terre Haute, Indiana; the Dispatch at Dallas, Texas; the Okla- 
homa News at Oklahoma City; the Press at Memphis, Tennessee; 
and the Times at Nashville. In 1908 both Edward W. Scripps 
and Milton A. McRae decided to retire from active control of 
their papers, and James G. Scripps, eldest son of Edward W. 
Scripps, took over the management. 

Roy W. Howard, who since 1912 had been president and general 
manager of the United Press, was in 1920 made general business 
manager of the twelve Scripps-McRae League papers, and Robert 
P. Scripps, another son of Edward W. Scripps, became editorial 
director. Under this new management a policy of expansion was 
begun, with the result that during 1921 five new papers were 
launched — the Post at Birmingham, Alabama; the Post at Nor- 
folk, Virginia; the News at Knoxville, Tennessee; the Press at 
Fort Worth, Texas; and the Daily News, a “ tabloid ” picturepaper, 
at Washington, D.C. During the next year four more papers 
were added to the chain. Two of these were new papers — the 
Post of El Paso, Texas; and the Post of Baltimore, a “ tabloid’ 5 — 
and two were acquired by purchase, the Indianapolis Times and the 
Telegram of Youngstown, Ohio. In November, 1922, the name of 
the Scripps-McRae League was changed to the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. During the year 1923, two papers were purchased 
— 1 the New Mexico State Tribune of Albuquerque, and the Pitts- 
burgh Press. In connection with the price of $5,000,000 paid for 
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the Pittsburgh Press , it is interesting to note that thirty years 
before, in 1892, Milton A. McRae had taken an option to buy that 
paper for $51,000. At the close of the year i 9 2 S? Scripps- 
Howard chain consisted of twenty-three papers in eleven states 
and the District of Columbia. After the death of James G. 
Scrinps in January, 1921, the Dispatch of Dallas, Texas, and some 
of the Pacific coast papers — the Seattle Star, the Spokane Press , 
the Tacoma Times , the Portland News, and the Los Angeles 
Record — passed into the hands of his widow and her associates. 
The other papers that had been included in the Scripps Coast 
League — the Denver Express , the San Diego Sun, and the San 
Francisco News — became Scripps-Howard newspapers. Ed- 
ward W. Scripps died on March 12, 1926, at the age of seventy- 
one. 

The Scripps papers, from the beginning, were low-priced, pop- 
ular evening papers designed to appeal to what Edward W. Scripps 
called the “95 per cent,” the plain people. By reducing its price 
in 1887 to one cent a copy, the St. Louis Chronicle became the 
first penny paper west of the Mississippi River. Editorially, 
the papers have been independent and liberal. In the 1912 
presidential election they supported Colonel Roosevelt, and in 
the 1924 campaign, Senator LaFollette. They also championed 
the cause of union labor. In the financial organization of the 
Scripps companies, provision was made for stock ownership by 
their editors and business managers. Holding companies were 
also organized in which employees were permitted to become 
stock-holders. Approximately forty per cent of all the stock of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers in 1925 was in the hands of 
present or former executives and managers, and several hundred 
employees were stock-holders in the holding companies that held 
diversified blocks of stock in the various Scripps enterprises. 

The tendency to buy, reorganize, and consolidate old, well- 
established companies, that developed in the business world dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth century, had its effect on 
newspapers. Large increases in circulation and in the volume 
of advertising, heavy investments in mechanical equipment, 
and the great cost of newspaper production, made the busi- 
ness side of the newspaper the dominant one. The magni- 
tude of the business of newspaper publishing placed newspapers 
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on a par with other large business enterprises. The result was 
that old, well-established papers were bought, sold, and con- 
solidated in the same manner as were other companies. 

The career of Frank A. Munsey, as a newspaper publisher, 
exemplifies this new tendency in journalism. After achieving 
success as a publisher of popular magazines, he entered the news- 
paper field in 1901 by purchasing for $500,000 the New York 
Daily News, which for over thirty years had been a cheap 
evening sheet closely identified with T a.mma.n y Hall. He 
changed it to a Republican morning paper, but, as it lost money 
steadily, he abandoned it at the end of three years. The same 
year he bought the Washington Times for $200,000, and in 1902 
he acquired the seventy-year-old Boston Journal for $625,000. 
With the intention of securing papers in a number of the lar gest 
Eastern cities, he purchased in 1908 the Philadelphia Times and 
the Baltimore News. 

That Munsey considered the consolidation of newspapers in- 
evitable was shown by the following statement made by him in 
connection with the purchase of the Baltimore News : 1 

There is no business that cries so loud for organization and 
combination as that of newspaper publishing. The waste under 
existing conditions is frightful and the results miserably less than 
they could be made. For one thing, the number of newspapers is 
at least 60 per cent greater than we need. 

A chain of newspapers under one management seemed to him the 
best solution for the problem. In the same connection he said: 

Think of the possibilities involved in a chain of 500 newspapers 
under' a single control! Such a faculty could be so maintained as 
no college could support; the greatest authors, artists, engineers, 
essayists, and statesmen could write with authority on every 
question of importance, each of the 500 papers getting the benefit 
of these great minds, while maintaining their individuality on 
purely local matters. 

There could be a $100,000 or $200,000 a year man at the head 
of the editorial force and another God-made genius in charge of 
the business end. Such economies would be effected that the 
highest salaries would be mere details of the business, and the 
product of the combined genius of the men in control would be the 
most uplifting force the world has ever known. 

* Quoted in Editor and Publisher , vol. 58, p. 8 (December 26, 1925). 
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In 191 2 Munsey again entered the New York field by purchas- 
ing the New York Press for $2,50x2,000. Thus he owned papers 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
Not all of his papers, however, proved successful. After spend- 
ing a million dollars on the Boston Journal in ten years, he dis- 
posed of it in 1913 for about $400,000, and four years later it was 
combined with the Boston Herald. He sank another million in 
the Philadelphia Times before he abandoned it in 1914- Un- 
daunted by these failures, he bought the New York Sun and the 
Evening Sun in 1916, paying over $3,000,000 for them. He com- 
bined the Press with the Sun, thus securing an Associated Press 
membership for the latter. In 1920, following the death of 
James Gordon Bennett, Jr., he purchased for $4,000,000 the 
New York Herald, the Evening Telegram, and the Paris edition 
of the Herald. He consolidated the New York Herald and the 
Sun into one morning paper in January, 1920, and continued this 
arrangement until October of that year, when he decided to use 
the name of the Herald for the morning paper, and that of the 
Sun, in place of the Evening Sun, for the evening paper. In May, 
1923, he purchased the New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser , 
then the oldest daily newspaper in the United States, and com- 
bined it with the Sun. Early in 1924, he bought the New 
York Evening Mail and consolidated it with the Evening Tele- 
gram. He is said to have paid $2,000,000 each for the Globe 
and the Evening Mail. Two months after buying the Mail, 
he sold to the New York Tribune the New York Herald and its 
Paris edition, and these two old rivals appeared as one paper 
under the ownership of Ogden Mills Reid, proprietor of the Tri- 
bune. Thus, in the New York field, Munsey practically wiped 
out six well-known papers — the Daily News (1867), the Press 
(1887), the Evening Sun (1887), the Globe (1797), the Evening 
Mail (1867), and the Herald (1835). 

By 1917 Munsey had apparently given up his idea of a chain of 
papers, since in that year he sold the Washington Times to Arthur 
Brisbane, who in turn sold it to Mr. Hearst. After buying the 
Baltimore American and the Star in 1921, Munsey combined 
the latter with his Baltimore News, and then sold to Mr. Hearst, 
first the News, in 1922, and then the American, in 1923. At the 
time of his death in December, 1925, he owned only two news- 
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papers, both in the New York evening field, the Sun and the 
Evening Telegram. 

The movement to reduce the number of newspapers, largely 
through consolidations, was nation-wide. This was particularly 
true in the morning field. After the rise of the evening papers 
and their more extensive use by retail advertisers to reach women 
readers, it became increasingly difficult for morning papers to 
obtain enough advertising to maintain themselves. How the 
change took place is illustrated by the Chicago morning papers. 
In 1892, when that city had a population of 1,100,000, there were 
six morning papers printed in English. These papers, with the 
date of their establishment, were the Tribune (1847), the Times 
(1854), the Inter-Ocean (1872), the Herald (1881), the News 
Record (1892), and the Globe (1888). In 1895 the Times was 
consolidated with the Herald, under the name of the Times- 
Herald. Six years later, the Record was combined with the 
Times-Herald as the Record-Herald. In 1914, the Inter-Ocean, 
then in the hands of a receiver, was consolidated with the Record- 
Herald, which had failed to pay the interest on its bonds, and the 
name of the paper was changed to the Chicago Herald. Five 
years later, the Herald was merged with Mr. Hearst’s Examiner, 
which had begun publication in 1902, under the name of the 
Herald and Examiner. Thus by 19x8 the number of morning 
papers in Chicago was reduced to two — the Chicago Tribune 
and the Herald and Examiner. With the exception of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, which was established in 1920, 
primarily as a financial and business paper, no other morning 
papers continued in the field up to the end of 1925, although 
the population of the city had increased to nearly 3,000,000. 
Throughout the quarter of a century ending in 1925, four news- 
papers continued to occupy the evening field in Chicago — the 
Journal (1844), the Daily News (1875), the Evening Post (1889), 
and the American (1900). 

As a result of consolidation and elimination, a number of large 
cities were left with only a single morning paper. Through the 
merger in Cleveland of the Leader (1848) and the Plain Dealer 
(1843) in 1917, the Plain Dealer remained alone in the morning 
field. Detroit, with a population in 1925 of over 1,000,000 had 
had for ten years but one morning paper, the Free Press. In 
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1919, the elimination of the Milwaukee Free Press (1901) left 
the metropolis of Wisconsin with only one morning paper, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel . By the purchase of the St. Louis Republic 
(1808), the Globe-Democrat in 1919 became the sole morning paper 
in St. Louis. In Minneapolis the Tribune , and in St. Paul the 
Pioneer-Press , were the only morning papers. Indianapolis had 
long had but one morning paper, the Star. In New Orleans, 
through the consolidation in 1914 of the Times-Democrat (1863) 
and the Picayune (1837), the T imes-Picayune became the only 
paper in the morning field. Atlanta had but one morning paper, 
the Constitution. In 1926 the Buffalo Cozcrier (1831), the Buffalo 
Express (1846), both morning newspapers, were consolidated as 
the Buffalo Courier and Express , which thus became the only 
morning paper in Buffalo. In each of these cities there were 
at least two evening papers. 

A number of other well-known newspapers changed hands. In 
some instances they passed out of existence through consolida- 
tion; in others their character was greatly changed. The New 
York Evening Post , which had been owned by the Villard family 
since its purchase by Henry Villard in 1881, was sold in 1917 by 
his son, Oswald Garrison Villard, to Thomas W. Lamont of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan and Company. It was placed in charge of 
Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, who in 1922 became head of a company which 
bought the paper from Mr. Lamont. The following year it was 
sold for over $1,500,000 to Cyrus K. Curtis, who, after his 
success as a magazine publisher, had in 1913 purchased the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger . The appearance and contents of the 
Evening Post were completely changed to resemble those of the 
Public Ledger , some of the features of which appeared thereafter 
in the Evening Post. In 1925, Mr. Curtis bought another one of 
the oldest American newspapers, the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, established in 1839, and combined it with his Public Ledger. 
He is said to have paid $1,700,000 for the North American. By 
purchasing the Detroit Journal for over a million dollars, the 
Detroit News in 1922 reduced the number of evening papers 
in Detroit to two. Thus Detroit, a city of over a million popu- 
lation, had but three papers in the morning and evening fields. 
In order to reduce competition, the Pittsburgh Newspaper Pub- 
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Ushers Association, consisting of the Chronicle Telegraph, the 
Press, and the Sun in the afternoon field, and the Gazette Times 
and the Post in the morning field, bought and eliminated in 1924 
the Dispatch and the Leader. The purchase by Mr. Hearst of sev- 
eral long-estabhshed newspapers resulted in changing their char- 
acter completely. 

The high valuation placed upon newspapers by 1926 was 
shown by the reorganization of the Chicago Daily News and by 
the sale of the Kansas City Star. The assets of the company 
organized to take over the Daily News after the death of Victor 
Lawson, its pubUsher and owner, were over $19,000,000, of which 
$12,000,000 consisted of its circulation, good-will, Associated 
Press membership, and reference library. Its annual net profits 
for the preceding five years had averaged $1,325,000. When 
the Kansas City Star was sold, in accordance with the terms 
of the will of William Rockhill Nelson, it brought the sum of 
$11,000,000. 

Marked improvement in the character of newspaper advertis- 
ing was made during the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
One of the first important steps in the direction of excluding un- 
desirable advertising was taken by the Scripps-McRae League 
of Newspapers in 1903, when Robert E. Paine was appointed as 
advertising censor of all the newspapers in this chain. Every 
advertisement submitted to any of the Scripps-McRae papers 
had to have his approval before it could be published. Ap- 
proximately $500,000 worth of advertising in one year was barred 
from papers in the chain because it was considered to be objection- 
able. 1 In a series of ten articles published in Collier’s Weekly 
during 1905 and 1906, Samuel Hopkins Adams, a former star 
reporter on the New York Sun, exposed the fraudulent claims of 
makers of patent medicines, of quack doctors, and of proprietors 
of so-called medical institutes, many of whom were advertising 
extensively in newspapers. He also showed how manufacturers 
of patent medicines sought to throttle the press by inserting in 
their advertising contracts a “red-line” clause that provided for 
the cancellation of the contract if any law were enacted, either by 
the state in which the newspaper was published or by Congress, 
restricting or prohibiting the manufacture or sale of proprietary 

1 McRae, Milton A. Forty Years in Ncwspaperdom, p. 213. 
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medicines. 1 2 The passage by Congress of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act in 1906, as well as the enactment of similar legislation 
by various states, tended to discredit fraudulent advertising by 
quacks and makers of nostrums. A number of newspapers, 
accordingly, proceeded to bar such advertising from their col- 
umns. 

A growing sentiment in favor of honesty in newspaper ad- 
vertising found definite expression in the Standards of News- 
paper Practice adopted by the Newspaper Division of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World at their annual conven- 
tion in June, 1914. These Standards, which were endorsed by 
representatives of the leading newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, declared that “it is the duty of the newspaper (1) to protect 
the honest advertiser and the general newspaper reader, as far as 
possible, from deceptive or offensive advertising; (2) to sell ad- 
vertising as a commodity on the basis of proven circulation and 
the service the paper will render the manufacturer or the mer- 
chant; and to provide the fullest information as to the character 
of such circulation and how it was secured; (3) to maintain uni- 
form rates, according to classifications, and to present these rates, 
as far as possible, in a uniform card ; (4) to accept no advertising 
which is antagonistic to public welfare; (5) to effect the lar gest 
possible co-operation with other newspapers in the same field 
for the establishment and maintenance of these standards.” 1 

The New York Tribune four months later announced the adop- 
tion of a new advertising policy by which it guaranteed its readers 
“absolutely against loss or dissatisfaction through the purchase 
of any wares advertised in its columns.” 3 At the same time it 
adopted as its motto, “First to Last the Truth; News, Editorials, 
Advertisements.” It also established a department to investi- 
gate advertisements, and readers were encouraged to report any 
unsatisfactory experiences they had had in purchasing advertised 
commodities. On investigating the advertising in its own columns, 
the Tribune found that one of the largest department stores in 
New York was guilty of misrepresentation, and accordingly 

1 Adams, Samuel H. “The Patent Medicine Conspiracy Against the Freedom of 
the Press,” Collier’s Weekly, vol. 36, p. 13 (November 4, 1905). 

2 Editor and Publisher, vol. 14, pp. 54-72 (July 8, 1914). 

3 New York Tribune, November 17, 1914. 
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barred the advertisements of this store from its columns. Al- 
though this policy of guaranteeing advertising was not followed 
by other papers, the Tribune’s pioneer effort attracted much 
attention and tended to raise the standards of newspaper ad' 
vertising. 

Various agencies for improving the character of advertising in 
general were of assistance to those newspapers that undertook 
to maintain higher standards. In 1913 the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America adopted a declaration of principles based 
on the idea of “ Truth in Advertising,” and provided for a National 
Vigilance Committee to expose fraudulent advertising. Print- 
ers’ Ink, a periodical devoted to advertising, prepared in 1911 
a statute that made dishonest advertising a misdemeanor, and 
in the following ten years thirty-seven states adopted laws sub- 
stantially in accord with this statute. Through the efforts of the 
National Vigilance Committee, later known as the National 
Better Business Commission, local Better Business Bureaus 
were organized in some forty cities. Local advertising clubs, 
affiliated with the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
were instrumental in securing for their cities ordinances against 
dishonest advertising. 

Outstanding newspapers like the New York Times and the 
Chicago Tribune published in pamphlet form detailed rules cover- 
ing every kind of display and classified advertising, with the pur- 
pose of protecting their readers against misleading, dishonest, 
and objectionable advertisements. Many newspapers sacrificed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of possible revenue by ex- 
cluding from their columns undesirable advertising. Although 
advertisements of patent nostrums, quacks, and fake investment 
schemes continued to appear in newspapers, the amount of dis- 
honest and objectionable advertising decreased greatly. 

The Bourne Newspaper Publicity law, passed by Congress in 
1912, was designed to protect both readers and advertisers by 
requiring newspapers to make public their circulation and the 
names of their owners. It required daily newspapers to publish 
sworn statements semi-annually, giving the average daily circu- 
lation during the preceding six months, as well as the names of 
the publisher, the editor, the managing editor, the business man- 
ager, the stock-holders, and the holders of the bonds and mort- 
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gages of the paper. Another clause provided that all editorial 
and other reading matter . . . for the publication of which money 
or other valuable consideration is paid, accepted, or promised, 
shall be plainly marked ‘ advertisement.’ ” 

In 1913 the Audit Bureau of Circulations was established 
by advertisers, advertising agents, and publishers, to furnish 
reliable information in regard to the size and character of the 
circulation of such newspapers and periodicals as belonged to the 
Bureau. The Bureau, commonly known as the “A.B.C.,” 
makes an annual audit of the circulation of newspapers and 
magazines, and then issues an official report of the audit. A 
s imil ar semi-annual report is required by the Bureau from each 
publisher. These reports show the total net paid circulation 
city, suburban, and country — and the total number of free copies 
furnished to advertisers, employees, exchanges, and others. 
They also indicate what part of the circulation was secured by 
means of premiums, contests, and similar promotion methods, 
because many advertisers do not regard circulation secured by 
such means as of equal value with that obtained by the merits 
of the paper. As a result of these A.B.C. reports, the exaggerated 
rlaims as to circulation that were formerly made by some news- 
papers have been largely eliminated. 

The growth in the business of newspaper publishing resulting 
from the increase in circulation and advertising, led to the for- 
mation of a number of organizations of business executives of 
newspapers. The first of these was the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, founded in 1887. The International Cir- 
culation Managers Association was organized in 1898, the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising Executives in 1918, and the 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers in 1920. All these 
associations have aided in standardizing the business methods of 
newspapers. 

A great increase in the amount of publicity and propaganda 
material furnished to newspapers marked the period beginning 
about 1890. Even before that date, press agents employed by 
circuses and theatrical companies had supplied the press with 
publicity matter designed to advertise these forms of entertain- 
ment. Theatrical press agents had often shown great ingenuity 
in devising novel events and situations that seemed to afford 
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material for good news stories, and had arranged either to write 
the stories of these events themselves or to have them written by 
regular newspaper reporters. When, during the nineties and early 
nineteen-hundreds, attacks were being made upon the so-called 
trusts, these and other big business enterprises discovered that it 
was to their advantage to employ press agents to present their 
side of the controversies to the public through the medium of the 
press. This system of supplying newspapers with publicity and 
propaganda in the guise of news became so popular that a census 
of the regular, accredited press agents taken by the New York 
newspapers shortly before the outbreak of the World War 
showed that they numbered about 1 200. 1 

Alm ost, as soon as war was declared in 1914, both sides sought 
to influence American public opinion by furnishing newspapers 
in this country with propaganda favorable to their cause. Diplo- 
matic agents of each of the nations involved in the struggle sup- 
plied the press with a steady stream of propaganda. Before the 
United States entered the conflict, the value of propaganda as a 
means of influencing public opinion at home and abroad, and of 
maintaining morale within a nation, as well as of breaking down 
the morale in enemy countries, had come to be well recognized. 
Of the work of the Committee on Public Information, which was 
org aniz ed by the American Government immediately after this 
country entered the war, George Creel, its director, wrote, “In 
all things, from first to last, without halt or change, it was a 
plain publicity proposition, a vast enterprise in salesmanship, the 
world’s greatest adventure in advertising.”* Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, declared that “the whole business of mobiliz- 
ing the mind of the world so far as American participation in the 
war was concerned was in a sense the work of the Committee 
on Public Information.” 3 Newspaper publicity was also effec- 
tively used in “drives” for the Red Cross and the Liberty 
Loans, as well as in campaigns conducted for the conservation 
of food and fuel. Every organization, public and private, 
interested in its own particular efforts to win the war sought to 
secure newspaper publicity for its cause. 

After the Armistice was signed, various nations undertook to 

1 Heaton, J. L. Cobb of “ The World,” p. 331. 

a Creel, George. Em We Advertised America, p. 4. 3 Ibid., p. xiii. 
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influence American public opinion through propaganda furnished 
to newspapers, in order to attain their nationalistic ambitions 
through the treaty of peace. Newspaper offices also continued 
to be flooded with great quantities of publicity material sent 
out by all kinds of organizations to advance their own interests. 
In some instances a newspaper received enough of such matter 
in a single day to fill an entire issue. Finally, newspapers rebelled 
against these excesses and began to wage a determined fight 
against all forms of free publicity. 

The World War affected newspapers in various other ways. 
A rapid rise in the cost of producing papers necessitated in- 
creases in price during the years 19*7 i 9 r ^> s0 that papers 

that had sold for one cent a copy went up to two cents, and 
two-cent papers advanced to three cents; at the same time, the 
price of Sunday papers increased from five to seven and then to 
ten cents a copy. Although popular interest in war news led 
to larger circulations, the volume of advertising and hence the 
advertising revenues decreased. The cost of maintaining special 
war correspondents by leading papers and heavy cable tolls also 
added to the financial burden. The Associated Press spent four 
times as much for its foreign news in 1918 as it had done in 1913. 

The importance of war news led many papers to use much larger 
headlines than had been customary. Banner heads in big dis r 
play type, which had previously been confined to sensational 
papers, became common in many newspapers. Headlines ex- 
tending across two, three, and four columns were also used more 
frequently than hitherto. After the war, many newspapers 
continued to use large banners and other kinds of display heads. 

A great advance in pictorial journalism was made when, in 
April, 1914, the New York Times added a rotogravure section to 
its Sunday edition. The success of the new process, which had 
originated in Germany, was instantaneous. Within four years 
after the New York Times made the innovation, forty-seven 
American papers included a rotogravure section in their Sunday 
issues, and by 1925 this number had been increased to seventy- 
two. In 1921 the Chicago Tribune experimented with rotogravure 
printing in four colors, and shortly after was able to use this 
process for printing part of its Sunday magazine. The Tribum 
named this color rotogravure process “coloroto.” 
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The appearance of the Illustrated Daily News in New York 
City on June 26, 1919, as a daily “tabloid picture paper,” 
was the beginning in this country of a new type of daily paper. 
The News was started by Robert R. McCormick and Joseph 
Medill Patterson, publishers of the Chicago Tribune. It con- 
tained sixteen four-column pages, which were half the size 
of those of a seven-column newspaper. Half-tone pictures ap- 
peared on almost every page. On the front page was a picture 
of the Prince of Wales in military uniform on horseback, with the 
overline, “Newport to Entertain Prince of Wales in August.” 
The last page consisted of pictures of young women who had 
entered the paper’s contest for “the most beautiful girl in 
Greater New York,” the first prize in which was $10,000, the 
second, $2500, and the third, $1000. The paper contained some 
of the most popular features of the Chicago Tribune, such as 
“The Gumps”; Dr. Evans’s department, “How to Keep Well”; 
Bert Leston Taylor’s column, “A Line o’ Type or Two”; “Bright 
Sayings of Children”; and a McCutcheon cartoon. There was 
also the first installment of a serial by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
The price of the paper was two cents a copy. 

In the first editorial, entitled “Who We Are,” the paper set 
forth its aims thus: 1 

The Illustrated Daily News is going to be your newspaper. 
Its interests will be your interests. Its policy will be your policy. 

It is not an experiment, for the appeal of news pictures, and brief, 
well-told stories will be as apparent to you as it has been to mil- 
lions of readers in European cities. It will not be a competitor of 
other New York morning newspapers, for it will cover a field that 
they do not attempt to cover. 

We shall give you every day the best and newest pictures of the 
interesting things that are happening in the world. Nothing that 
is not interesting is news. The story that is told by a picture can 
be grasped instantly. Ten thousand words of description could 
not convey to you the impression you receive when you look at 
Millet’s painting, “The Angelus.” You could read all that has 
ever been written about the Clock Room in Paris, where the peace 
conference is being held and get no clear idea of it. Look at a 
single picture of the same room, and you know exactly what it is 
like. 

1 Illustrated Daily News, June 26, 1919. 
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With the pictures we shall give you short, concise news stories, 
covering every happening recorded by the news gatherers. Pic- 
tures and stories together will supply a complete understanding 
of the events of the day, and that is liberal education. 

No story will be continued to another page — that is to save you 
trouble. The print will be large and clear. You can read it with- 
out eye strain. The paper is, as you see, of convenient size. You 
can turn the pages in the subway without having it whisked from 
your hands by the draft. You can hang to a strap and read it 
without the skill of a juggler to keep its pages together. 

The policy of The Illustrated Daily News, as we said in the 
beginning, will be your policy. It will be aggressively for America 
and for the people of New York. . . , This newspaper always will 
be fearless and independent. It will have no entangling alliance 
with any class whatever — for class feeling is always antagonistic 
to the interests of the whole people. 

Because the doings of the very fortunate are always of interest 
we shall print them as interestingly as possible in our society 
column. Because good fiction will always be appealing we shall 

print the best and newest that is to be had We shall print the 

best features that are to be found. The United Press dispatches, 
covering the whole world, will augment our own news service. 

In form, make-up, and contents the Illustrated Daily News 
was plainly modeled on the London Daily Mirror , which had been 
started in November, 1903, by Viscount Northcliffe (then Alfred 
Harmsworth) as a daily paper for women. Because it did not 
succeed as a woman’s paper, it was changed, within three months, 
to a “ tabloid picture paper.” In its first issue the Daily Mirror 
claimed to be the “ first illustrated halfpenny paper in the history 
of journalism,” and to occupy “ a unique place among the journals 
of the world.” 1 It had been preceded in the field of illustrated 
daily journalism by the Daily Graphic , a penny tabloid. The 
success of the Daily Mirror led in 1909 to the establishment of 
another small-size picture paper, the Daily Sketch, Thus, before 
the New York Illustrated Daily News was begun in 1919, three 
similar papers had been successfully maintained in London for 
ten years, and the most successful of them, the Daily Mirror , 
had reached a circulation of a million copies a day. 

The success of the Daily N ews in New York brought it into keen 
rivalry with Mr. Hearst’s American , as both of these morning 

1 Illustrated Daily Mirror , Januaiy 26, 1904. 
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papers appealed to the same class of readers. To meet the com- 
petition, the American added a tabloid illustrated supplement 
to its regular issue. In the ensuing fight for circulation, each 
paper tried to outdo the other by means of lottery schemes, the 
daily prizes of which were forced up by competition from $1000 
to $25,000. In June, 1924, Mr. Hearst finally launched a tabloid 
in New York City, the Daily Mirror , borrowing the name from the 
long successful London picture paper, and imitating closely the 
New York Daily News. In September, 1924, a few months after 
the Daily Mirror began publication, Bernarr Macfadden, suc- 
cessful publisher of physical culture and popular fiction magazines, 
entered the New York evening field with a tabloid, the Evening 
Graphic. “To dramatize the news and features” and “to appeal 
to the masses in their own language,” were his avowed purpose. 
At the end of the year 1925, the approximate circulation of these 
three New York picture papers was 1,350,000, of which the 
Daily News had x, 000, 000, the Daily Mirror, 350,000, and the 
Evening Graphic, 100,000. Thus, within six years of its estab- 
lishment, the Daily News had secured the largest circulation of 
any daily paper in the United States. 

Following the remarkable rise of the Daily News, illustrated 
daily papers in tabloid form appeared in other cities. In Boston 
in 1921, Mr. Hearst changed the century-old Advertiser into that 
form. The same year the Daily News was started in Washington, 
as an evening tabloid, by the Scripps-McRae League. In Balti- 
more the Post was established in 1922, as a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper. In 1923 Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., started two 
tabloids in California — the Los Angeles Illustrated News and 
the San Francisco Illustrated Herald. Mr. Vanderbilt’s policy 
for these papers was to make them clean newspapers, avoiding 
sensational and objectionable treatment of news. He also an- 
nounced his intention to establish “a chain of nonsalacious 
journals throughout the United States,” with “a clean news- 
paper in every town in which vileness and sensationalism now 
play so great a part in the local press.” 1 The third tabloid 
in this chain was begun by Mr. Vanderbilt in 1925 at Miami, 
Florida, as the Illustrated Daily Tab. Two of these tabloids — 

* Seldcn, Charles A. “Young Vanderbilt’s Crusade Against Filth,” Ladies’ Home 
Journal, vol. 41, p. ao (May, 1924). 
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those published in San Francisco and in Miami — ceased pub- 
lication in the spring of 1926 because of financial difficulties. In 
Buffalo, the Enquirer became a tabloid in 1924, under the name 
of the Star-Enquirer . The only city besides New York that at 
the end of 1925 had more than one tabloid was Philadelphia. 
Late in 1925, Bernarr Macfadden took over the Philadelphia 
Daily News, which had been started as a tabloid in March of 
that year. Another tabloid, the Sun, w r as established in Phila- 
delphia by Cyrus K. Curtis in 1925. 

The success of these tabloid illustrated dailies was due to four 
factors: their convenient size, the large number of pictures, the 
condensed form in which the news was presented, and the em- 
phasis upon human interest. Daily papers, particularly in 
large cities, had become so bulky that they could not be easily 
handled in crowded subway and surface cars. The tabloids, with 
pages only half the size of those of other papers, proved much 
more convenient not only to read but to slip into the pocket. 
Attractive news pictures and condensed news stories enabled 
busy readers to skim the day’s news at a glance. In England, 
when Alfred Harmsworth (Viscount Northcliffe), after making a 
success of the Daily Mail , began the Daily Mirror as a tabloid 
illustrated paper, Lord Salisbury remarked that, “ having invented 
a daily newspaper for those who cannot think, Mr. Harmsworth 
has now invented one for those who cannot read.” The drama 
of the day’s news as found in accidents, crimes, and scandal was 
given a prominent place in these tabloids, and the human interest 
phase of all types of news was emphasized. 

The two morning tabloids in New York City apparently created 
a new group of readers. Between 1919, when the Daily News 
was launched, and 1925, when the News and the Mirror had 
reached a combined circulation of approximately 1,140,000, the 
other New York morning papers decreased in circulation only 
26,000. The two tabloids, therefore, seemed to have attracted 
over a million persons who had not previously read a morning 
paper. 

A significant movement for the improvement of the profession 
of journalism was the establishment of schools, departments, and 
courses in journalism by a number of American universities and 
colleges. Although various attempts were made during the 
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thirty-five years following the Civil War to provide academic 
instruction in journalism, it was not until after 1900 that the 
movement took tangible form. The first courses in journalistic 
writing and the technique of journalism were given in Middle 
Western state universities, usually in the departments of English 
composition. In some instances the first instruction was in the 
form of lectures by newspaper men in active service. Impetus 
was given to this movement by the proposal made by Joseph 
Pulitzer in 1903 to endow a school of journalism, and by his 
detailed exposition of the possibilities of such a school made 
the following year in an article in the North American Review. 1 
Despite the avowed scepticism of leading newspaper editors as 
to the feasibility of teaching the elements of journalism in the 
college class room, the pioneers in the movement were not dis- 
couraged. In 1908 the first school of journalism was estab- 
lished at the University of Missouri. Departments of journalism 
and four-year courses in journalism leading to a bachelor’s degree 
were also organized in other state universities. The first school 
of journalism in an Eastern university was that established at Co- 
lumbia University in 1912 with the Pulitzer bequest of $2,000,000. 
In the same year, the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism was organized. In 1917 representatives of ten uni- 
versities in which instruction in journalism was fully developed 
founded the Association of American Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. These two organizations in 1923 provided for a 
Council on Education for Journalism, and the next year adopted 
the Principles and Standards of Education for Journalism 
formulated by this Council. By 1925 over two hundred American 
colleges and universities were offering instruction in journalism, 
and some twenty universities had fully organized schools, courses, 
or departments of journalism. 

Although state and national organizations of daily and weekly 
newspaper publishers had been successfully maintained for many 
years, it was not until 1922 that a national association was formed 
of editors of large city newspapers. This organization, known as 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, consisted of “edi- 
tors-in-chief, editorial writers, and managing editors having im- 
mediate charge of editorial and news policies of daily news- 
* North American Renew, vol. 178, p. 641-80 (.May, 1904). 
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papers in cities of not less than 100,000 population.” The 
Society began with a membership of 107. In 1924 the scope 
of the Society was enlarged by opening membership to editors 
of newspapers in cities of 50,000 or more, and the number of 
members increased to 174. One of the most important steps 
taken at the first meeting was the appointment of a committee 
to draw up a code of ethics, and, accordingly, at the second 
meeting, in 1923, seven “Canons of Journalism” were adopted 
by the Society. These canons dealt with the responsibility of 
the newspaper, with freedom of the press, and with journalis- 
tic independence, sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy, impartiality, 
fair play, and decency. Although the membership of the Society 
was too restricted to be as representative of the profession of 
journalism as the American Medical Association is of the medical 
profession and the American Bar Association is of the legal pro- 
fession, the organization marked an important advance toward 
the recognition of the professional status of journalism. 

Since 1910 various attempts have been made to improve the 
profession of journalism. The first National Newspaper Con- 
ference was held in 1912, under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin, to discuss the problems of journalism, and two 
years later the second Conference was held, at the University 
of Kansas. A number of state press associations adopted codes 
of ethics designed to improve news, editorial, and advertising 
policies of daily and weekly newspapers. Bills were introduced 
in several state legislatures providing for the licensing of journal- 
ists, but none of them was passed. In a few cities, unions of news 
writers were formed, which were affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through charters granted by the International 
Typographical Union, but this movement never gained much 
headway. Several efforts to organize local, state, and national 
professional societies of newspaper reporters and editors were not 
permanently successful, partly through the lack of interest of 
the members, and partly because of the hostility of newspaper 
publishers toward such associations. In an era when organiza- 
tions of all sorts flourished as never before, it seemed remark- 
able that the rank and file of the news and editorial staffs of 
daily papers remained unorganized. 

While thus keeping pace with the rapidly changing conditions 
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of American life, the press underwent a great transformation. 
The merits and the defects of the newspapers of the period were 
largely a reflection of the strength and the weakness of the so- 
ciety of which they were a part. To the extent that newspapers 
became superficial and standardized, they showed the effect of 
the superficiality and standardization everywhere manifested in 
American life. In their efforts to secure the largest possible 
circulation, they succeeded in reaching a greater proportion of 
the whole population than had ever before been reached by the 
press of any other country. To accomplish this result, many 
papers found it necessary to present such news and features as 
would make the widest appeal. Since newspaper publishing 
became a highly competitive business, editors and publishers 
generally sought to meet the demand by giving the public what 
it wanted to read. The democratization of the press thus ran 
parallel with the democratization of other American institutions 
that attempted to furnish all classes of people with informa- 
tion, instruction, and entertainment. J On the whole, however, 
a greater advance was made during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, both by the press and by the profession of 
journalism, than during the same length of time in any previous 
period. 
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Abell, A. S., a founder of Phila. Public 
Ledger , 175, founder of Baltimore Sim, 
179. 

Adams, Abijah, indicted for seditious 
libel, 123. 

Adams, John, wrote for Boston Gazette , 
84; criticized newspapers, 125. 

Adams, Samuel, as writer for colonial 
papers, 81 ff. 

Adams, Thomas, convicted of seditious 
libel, 123. 

Addison, Joseph, satirized “ advice to the 
lovelorn,” 16; contributed to Tatlcr , 20; 
established Spectator , 20; criticized 
newswriters, 30; published essay on 
quacks, 40; imitated by writers in 
colonial papers, 55, 56, 60, 74. 

Administration organs, Gazette of the 
United States , 105 ff.; National In- 
telligencer , 130, 141, 151; National 
Journal , 151; United States Telegraph, 
15 1 ; Globe, 151; importance of, 153; 
received government printing and ad- 
vertising, 153. 

Advertising, first in news-books, 38; 
first criticisms of, 38; of quacks and 
nostrums in early English papers, 39; 
of coffee, 39; of Angclick Snuif, 40; 
Defoe’s criticism of, 41 ; objectionable, 
excluded from Knight Errant, 42; 
criticism of amount of, in newspapers, 
42; in colonial papers, 72 ff.; objec- 
tionable, in Rivington’s and in Game’s 
papers, q 8; increased, after Revolu- 
tionary War, 101; in Gazette of the 
United States, 107; in National Gazette , 
xi r; N.Y. Evening Post quoted on 
necessity of, 136; Federalist papers 
said to be supported by, 139; of 
lotteries, excluded by Bryant from 
N.Y. Evening Post, 144; large amount 
of, in N.Y. Courier and Enquirer , 146; 
of lotteries, theaters, and business 
transacted on Sunday, excluded from 
N.Y. Journal of Commerce, 147; of 
lotteries and theaters, excluded from 
New England Palladium, 148; of 
patent medicines, in N.Y. Journal of 
Commerce and in N.Y. Evening Post, 
148; of Federal Government in ad- 
ministration organs, 153; in N.Y. Sun, 
16 t, 163; objectionable, in N.Y. Sun 
and N.Y. Transcript, 167; in Ladies ' 
Morning Star, 170; objectionable, 


in Boston Times, 174; of political 
parties, proposed by Boston Times, 
175; of patent medicines in Phila. Pub- 
lic Ledger, 179; N.Y. Transcript quoted 
on, as chief source of revenue, 183, 
of quacks and nostrums in N.Y. 
Herald, 201; N.Y. Times and N.Y. 
Tribune quoted on objectionable, in 
N.Y. Herald, 202; innovations in, 
adopted by N.Y. Herald, 202; of N.Y. 
Ledger in N.Y. Herald, 20 3; objec- 
tionable in N.Y. Sun and N.Y. Herald, 
criticized by Greeley, 216; of patent 
medicines in N.Y. Tribune, 216; of 
theaters, excluded by N.Y. Tribune, 
217; N.Y. Times quoted on, as source 
of revenue, 245; N.Y. Times quoted on 
objectionable, 246; Godkin’s policy 
toward, 291; Dana proposed restrict- 
ing amount of, 299; in N.Y. World, 
330; increase in amount of local and 
national, ^91; of department stores, 
398; classified, 398; improvement in 
character of, 417; censored by Scripps- 
McRae papers, 417; of quacks and 
nostrums in newspapers, exposed by 
Collier' s Weekly, 417; Newspaper 
Division of Associated Advertising 
Clubs adopted standards for, 418; 
guaranteed by N.Y. Tribune, 418; 
Associated Advertising Clubs’ cam- 
paign for “Truth in Advertising,” 419; 
statute against fraudulent, drawn up 
by Printer's Ink, 419; Better Business 
Commissions organized to maintain 
standards of, 419; restrictions on, by 
N.Y. Times and Chicago Tribune, 419; 
Newspaper Publicity Law provided 
for labeling paid reading notices, 420; 
Audit Bureau of Circulations organ- 
ized in interests of, 420; Associations 
of Newspaper Advertising Executives 
and of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers organized, 420. 

Advice to the Lovelorn,” in Dunton’s 
Athenian Mercury, 15; in Ladies 
Mercury, 16; satirized in Spectator , 
16. 

Alien and Sedition Laws, 120 ff. 

American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, organized, 427. 

American Citizen , 132. 

American Minerva, 111 ff.; facsimile of 
first issue, 1x3. 
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American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, organized, 420. 

American Press Association, furnished 
papers with stereotype illustrations, 
396. 

American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
organized, 427. 

American Weekly Mercury , figure of 
Mercury in title of, 10 n.; 61 ff. 

Ames, Fisher, criticized newspapers, 125; 
quoted on influence of crime news, 136. 

11 Anni e Laurie, ” see Winifred Black. 

Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal, 
published confessions of criminals, 25. 

Archer, Thomas, published first corantos 
in England, 6, 8. 

Argus , Green leafs New Daily Advertiser, 
alleged seditious libel published . in, 
122; succeeded by American Citizen , 
132. 

Associated Advertising Clubs, adopted 
declaration of principles, 418, 419. 

Associated Press, origin and develop- 
ment of, 402 ff.; secured U.S. Supreme 
Court decision establishing property 
right in news, 404. 

Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, organ- 
ized, 427. 

Association of Morning Newspapers, 
New York, 145, 402. 

Athenian Mercury , first question and 
answer paper, 15. 

Athenian Oracle , in library of New- 
England Courant , 16 n. 

Atlanta Constitution, only morning paper 
in Atlanta, 4x6. 

Atlanta Georgian , bought by Hears t, 382. 

Atree (or Attree) y William, police court 
reporter on N.Y. Transcript, 165; 
reporter on N.Y- Herald, 193. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, organized, 
420. 

Aurora , General Advertiser, history of, 
ii5ff.; denounced by Cobbett, 118; 
Hamilton charged with trying to sup- 
press it, 122; criticized by President 
John Adams, 125; quoted on commer- 
cial advertising in Federalist papers, 
139 * 

Autoplate, used by newspapers in 
stereotyping, 396. 

Bache, Benjamin Franklin, editor of 
Aurora, 115 ff.; arrested for seditious 
libel, 123; criticized by Washington, 
124. 

Bacheller, Irving, established newspaper 
syndicate, 400- 

Ballads, forerunners of newspapers, 3; 
criticisms of, 3. 


Baltimore American , bought by Munsey 
and sold by him to Hearst, 414. 

Baltimore News, bought by Munsey, 
413; sold to Hearst, 414. 

Baltimore Post, Scripps-Howard “tab- 
loid,” 425. 

Baltimore Star , bought by Munsey and 
combined with Baltimore News, 414. 

Baltimore Sun, early history of, 179 ff. 

Banner headlines, first, in N.Y. World, 
337 r 386; in N.Y. World before and 
during Spanish- American War, 341; 
in Sunday edition of N.Y. Journal , 
357; first used regularly, in N.Y. 
Journal, 365; during and after World 
War, 422. 

Beach, Moses S., sold N.Y. Sun to 
Dana, 293. 

Beach, Moses Y., bought N.Y. Sun from 
Day, 163. 

Bee, news of crime and accidents in, 25. 

Bennett, James Gordon, Sr., quoted on 
convenient form of small papers, 164; 
reported Robinson- Jewett murder, 
181; as journalist before 1835, 185; 
established Morning Herald , 185; 

quoted on policy of Herald, 186; 
quoted on rival papers, 187; denoun- 
ced police court reports, 187; wrote 
first detailed reports of Wall Street 
transactions, 188; quoted on policy of 
Herald after fire, 189; described his 
methods of editing, 189; quoted on his 
policies of reform, 190; explained 
reasons for success of Herald, 191; 
quoted on attacks made on him by 
Col. Webb, 192; published news of 
crime, scandal, and vice, x 93; quoted 
on his approaching marriage, 194; 
“ Moral War ” waged against him, 195 ; 
explained his purpose in publishing 
society news, 195; Philip Hone’s de- 
nunciation of him, 195; provided for 
European and Washington corre- 
spondents, 196; began reporting fully 
“anniversary meetings” of religious 
societies, 197; maintained news boats 
and pony expresses, 197; quoted on 
effect of telegraph on journalism, 197; 
published first full-page illustration, 
200; quoted on patent medicine ad- 
vertising, 201; made innovations in 
advertising, 202; quoted on Her aid 3 s 
attitude toward slavery, 204; changed 
policy of Herald at President Lincoln’s 
suggestion, 205; declined offer of 
position as minister to France ; 205; 
provided for reporting fully Civil War 
news, 205 j quoted on effect of cable on 
journalistic style, 206; N.Y. Tribune 
quoted on his contribution to journal- 
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ism, 207; Bowles quoted on the value 
of his emphasis on news, 208; Godkin 
quoted on his influence on current 
American journalism, 209; attacked 
reorganization of N.Y. tribune as 
stock company, 222; quoted on com- 
munistic ideas of N.Y. Tribune, 222; 
attacked Greeley during Civil War, 
231. 

Bennett, James Gordon, Jr., succeeded 
to control of N.Y. Herald , 207; early 
achievements as editor of Herald, 207; 
death of, 4x4. 

Bierce, Ambrose, on staff of San Fran- 
cisco Examiner , 355. 

Bishop, Joseph Bucklin, devised “ Voters 5 
Directory” in N.Y. Evening Post, 286. 

Black, Winifred, on staff of San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, 355; on staff of N.Y. 
Journal , 356; wrote for N.Y. Sunday 
Journal , 358; took part in N.Y. 
Journal's crusade against Mormonism, 
380. 

Blair, Francis P., editor of Globe , 151; in 
President Jackson's “ Kitchen Cab- 
inet,” 152; published Congressional 
Globe, 152. 

Block, Rudolph (“ Bruno Lessing”), on 
staff of N.Y. Journal, 356, 359. 

Bok, Edward W., established news- 
paper syndicate that furnished ma- 
terial for women’s departments, 400 ; 
quoted on failure of newspapers to 
publish reading matter of interest to 
women, 400. 

Book reviewing, first regular, in news- 
papers, by George Ripley in N.Y. 
Tribune, 225, 279; in Nation, 271, 
278; sensational, in N.Y. Journal, 
35 & 

Boston Advertiser , see Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 

Boston American, established by Hearst, 
382. 

Boston Chronicle, published by John 
Mein and John Fleeming, 84 ff. 

Boston Daily Advertiser , edited by Na- 
than Hale, 141 ff.; bought by Hearst, 
382; changed into “tabloid,” 425. 

Boston Daily Times, history of, 171 ff. 

Boston Evening-Post, history of, 85. 

Boston Evening Transcript, see Evening 
Transcript, Boston. 

Boston Gazette, established as second 
colonial newspaper, 51; Rev. In- 
crease father attacked James Frank- 
lin in, 54; organ of Patriot leaders, 
84 ff. 

Boston Herald, bought Boston Daily 
Times, 175; bought Boston Journal, 

414- • 


Boston Journal, see Boston Mercantile 
Journal . 

Boston Mercantile Journal, history of, 
149 ff.; bought by Munsey, 413; com- 
bined with Boston Herald , 414. 

Boston Morning Post, early history of, 
*49 ff- 

Boston News-Letter, origin of name of, 
13 w.; like London Daily C our ant, 16 n.; 
early history of, 47 ff.; as organ of 
Loyalists, 83; ceased publication, 83; 
only newspaper published in Boston 
during British occupation, 89. 

Boston Record, bought by Hearst and 
combined with Advertiser, 382. 

Boston Traveller, edited by Bowles, 260. 

Bourne Newspaper Publicity Law, 419. 

Bourne, Nicholas, published coran tos, 
6 ff. 

Bowles, Samuel, quoted on popularity of 
N.Y. Herald among Southern con- 
gressmen, 204; quoted on Bennett's 
contribution to journalism, 208; early 
life of, 252; quoted on local appeal of 
Springfield Republican, 256; quoted on 
the future of the newspaper, 257; 
quoted on slavery, 258; quoted on 
political independence in journalism, 
258; quoted on purpose of newly or- 
ganized Republican Party, 259; editor 
of Boston Traveller, 260; supported 
Lincoln, 261; quoted on Reconstruc- 
tion in South, 262; quoted on popular 
apathy after every reform movement, 
263; quoted on “searchlight journal- 
ism,” 264; his reasons for espousing the 
Liberal Republican cause, 266; quoted 
on growth of political independence of 

E ress, 267; Horace White quoted on 
is contribution to journalism, 268; 
Henry Watterson’s opinion of his in- 
fluence, 269; quoted onGodkin’s criti- 
cal attitude in the Nation, 277; his 
opinion on the Nation's contribution 
to American journalism, 289. 

Bradford, Andrew, publisher of Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, 61. 

Bradford, Governor William, quoted on 
William Brewster’s career as printer in 
Holland, 43- 

Bradford, William, published “Tomb- 
stone” number of Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal, 79. 

Bradford, William, publisher of New - 
York Gazette, 62 ff. 

Brisbane, Albert, advocated Fourierism 
in N.Y. Tribune, 220. 

Brisbane, Arthur, left N.Y. World to join 
N.Y. Journal, 339; his success as Fun- 
day editor of N.Y. World, 339; bought 
Evening Wisconsin, changed name to 
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Wisconsin News , and sold it to Hearst, 
382; bought Washington Times and sold 
it to Hearst, 382; syndication of Ms 
“ To-day” column, 387. 

Brooker, William, established Boston 
Gazette , 51. 

Bryant, William Cullen, editor of N.Y. 
Evening. Post , 143 ff.; supported policies 
of President Jackson, 144; denounced 
lotteries and excluded advertisements 
of them from Evening Post , 144; 
planned to abandon journalism but re- 
turned to Evening Post , 144; joined 
Liberal Republican movement, 234; 
opposed Greeley for presidency, 234. 

Bryce, James, quoted on Godkin’s style, 
278; quoted on Godkin’s influence, 288. 

Buckiey, Samuel, publisher of Daily 
Courant , 16. 

Budgell, Eustace, editor of Bee, 25; 
quoted on news of crime and accidents, 
25. 

Buffalo Courier , combined with Buffalo 
Express , 426. 

Buffalo Express , combined with Buffalo 
Courier, 426- 

Buffalo Star-Enquirer , “ tabloid ” illus- 
trated paper, 426. 

Burk, John D., editor of Time-Piece , 121; 
threatened with deportation under 
Alien Law, 121; an Irish refugee, 128; 
established first daily paper in Boston, 
141 n. 

Butter, Nathaniel, published corantos, 
8; satirized by contemporary writers, 
29. 

Cable, trans-Atlantic, N.Y. Herald quoted 
on its effect on journalistic style, 206; 
George W.. Smalley quoted on its in- 
fluence on journalistic style, 206. 

Callender, James, convicted under Se- 
dition Law, 122; editor of Richmond 
Examiner, 128; dubbed Coleman 
“Field-Marshal of the Federalist 
Editors,” 135. 

Campbell, John, written news-letters of, 
13 n.; established Boston News-Letter , 
47; quoted on his editorial methods, 
47, 51; retired from editorship, 51; 
attacked by James Franklin in New- 
England Courant, 33. 

Canons of Journalism, adopted by Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
428. 

Cartoons, newspaper, of snake, “Join, 
or Die,” hi Benjamin Franklin's 
Penny slvania Gazette, 76; of snake and 
dragon, in Isaiah Thomas’ Massachu- 
setts.Spy , 87; of “Federal Edifice/’ in 
Benjamin Russell’s Massachusetts Cen- 


tinel , 104: by Walt McDougall in N.Y. 
World, 330; by Homer Davenport in 
N.Y. Journal , 360, 375, 381. 

Cash system for newspapers, first 
adopted by Benjamin Day for N.Y. 
Sun , 161; adopted by Bennett for 
N.Y. Herald , 161, 203. 

Cato’s Letters, in London Journal and in 
British Journal, 23; in colonial papers, 
23; in New-England Courant, 55; in 
New-York Weekly Journal, 64; imi- 
tated by writers for colonial press, 74, 
79- 

Chamberlain, Samuel S-, on staff of 
San Francisco Examiner , 355. 

Checkley, John, editor of New-England 
Courant, 52; attacked opponents in 
Courant , 54; dismissed by James 
Franklin, 54. 

Cheetham, James, editor of American 
Citizen , 132. 

Chicago American, established, 382, 415. 

Chicago Daily News , established, 392; 
second paper to install linotype ma- 
chines, 393; value of, in 1926, 417. 

Chicago Daily Republican , edited by 

; Dana, 295. 

Chicago Evening Post, 413. 

Chicago Examiner, established and later 
combined with Herald, 382. 

Chicago Herald, combined with Examiner, 
with Times, and with Record , 415. 

Chicago Herald and Examiner, combina- 
tion of Herald and Examiner , 382. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, won suit against 
Associated Press, 403; combined with 
Herald , 413. 

Chicago Journal, 413. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, 413. 

Chicago News Record , 415. 

Chicago newspapers, decrease in number 
of morning, from 1892 to 1925, 415. 

Chicago Times, combined with Herald , 
4X5- 

Chicago Tribune, 413; restrictions of, on 
display and classified advertising, 419; 
special features of, in N.Y. Daily 
News , 42 3. 

Circulation, of Spectator, 20; of Boston 
News-Letter, 50; of New-England 
Courant, 39; of New-York Gazette, 63; 
of Universal Instructor , 69; of colonial 
newspapers, 70; of Paine’s pamphlet 
Common Sense, 91; of Rivington's New- 
York Gazetteer, 94; of the Gazette, of the 
United States , 107-08; of National 
Gazette, in; of Porcupine's Gazette, 
119; of Farmer's Museum, 129; of N.Y 
Evening Post, 135; of N.Y. Morning 
Courier , 146; of N.Y. Courier and 
Enquirer , 146; of Penny Magazine < 
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155; of London Morning Herald , 156; 
of N.Y. Sun, 160, 163; of N-Y. 
Transcript , 166; of Ladies ’ Morning 
Star, 170; of Boston Times, 174; of 
Phila. Public Ledger , 178; of Baltimore 
180; of N.Y. Herald, 188, 194, 
201, 202, 204; of N.Y. Tribune , 214; of 
N.Y. Weekly Tribune, 224, 228; of 
N.Y. Times , 244, 247; of Springfield 
Republican, 254, 261; of Nation, 270, 
272; of N.Y. Sun under Dana, 299, 
302; of Kansas City Star, 315; of 
N.Y. World, 329, 339, 341, 342; of 
N.Y. Journal , 358, 360, 374, 375, 378; 
of Chicago Daily News, 392; of N.Y. 
Times under Ochs, 405, 407, 408, 409; 
semi-annual sworn statement of, re- 
quired by Newspaper Publicity Law, 
419; annual audit of, made by Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 420; of New 
York “ tabloid ” papers, 425, 426. 

Clarke, Selah M. (“Boss”)* night city 
editor of N.Y. Sun, 304. 

Clay pooled American Daily Advertiser , 
iox. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer , 41 5. 

Cobb, Frank I., on staff of N.Y. World, 
344 - 

Cobbett, William, editor of Porcupine’s 
Gazette, 177 ff.; President John Adams 
proposed applying Alien Law to, 121; 
edited in England Cobbctt’s Weekly 
Political Register, ijq. 

Cockerill, John A., on staff of St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch , 325; managing editor 
of N.Y. World, 328; quoted on value 
of newspaper illustration to attract 
readers, 396. 

Coffee-house men, criticism of news- 
papers by, 33; criticism of advertising 
by, 42. 

Coleman, William, editor of N.Y. 
Evening Post, 133 ff. 

Color printing in newspapers, first in 
N.Y. World, 339, 353; in N.Y. Journal, 
357, 369, 371, 378; by rotogravure 
process in Chicago Tribune, 422. 

“Coloroto,” devised by Chicago Tribune , 
422. 

Columbian Ccntinel, see Massachusetts 
Centinel . 

“Comics,” first colored, in N.Y. World, 
339; in N.Y. Journal, 339, 356; 
“ yellow Kid,” 339; excluded from 
Kansas City Star, 3x4, 320. 

Commercial Advertiser , New York, suc- 
ceeded American Minerva, 114; com- 
bined with N.Y. Globe , 114; purchased 
by Munsey and discontinued, 115, 
414 - 

Committee on Public Information, es- 
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tablished by U.S. during World War, 
421. 

Common Sense, pamphlet by Thomas 
Paine, 91. 

Connecticut Gazette, establishment of, 70. 

Continuation of our Weekly Newes, title 
of first news-book, 8; first advertise- 
ment appeared in, 38. 

Cooper, Thomas, convicted under Se- 
dition Law, 122; denounced U.S. Sen- 
ate for its action against Duane, 124. 

Corantos, published in Holland, 4; 
facsimile of, 5; published in England, 
6; published by Nicholas Bourne, 
6; sources of news in, 6; news-book 
form of, 6; facsimile of Weekely Newes, 
7; so-called Weekly Newes , 8; first 
title of, 8; suppressed, 8; resumed 
publication, 8. 

Council on Education for Journalism, 
established, 427. 

Courier and Enqirirer, New York, 145 ff.; 
Bennett associate editor of, 185; 
Raymond associate editor of, 240. 

Craftsman, 23, 66. 

Crane, Stephen, on staff of N.Y. Journal , 
356, 358. 

Creel, George, quoted on aim of Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 421. 

Creelman, James, European correspond- 
ent of N.Y. Journal, 363, 366, 367. 

Crime, news of, Defoe quoted on, 24; 
Bee quoted on, 25; Universal Spectator 
quoted on, 32; in American Weekly 
Mercury, 61; Universal Instructor 
quoted on amount of, in English 
papers, 68; Fisher Ames quoted on 
evils of, 136; Boston Morning Post 
quoted on bad influence of, 149; 
Boston Evening Transcript quoted on, 
150; condemned by N.Y. Evening 
Post and other papers, 157; in N.Y. 
Sun, 164; defended by N.Y. Transcript, 
1 66; denounced by Ladies’ Morning 
Star, 169; Boston Spectator quoted on 
bad influence of, 172; defended by 
Boston Times, 173; in Boston Times, 
173 ; in Phila. Public Ledger, 176; Public 
Ledger explained apparent increase in 
amount of, 176; in Baltimore Sun , 
180; Robinson- Jewett murder case 
exploited by first penny papers, x8x ff.; 
criticized by Boston Times and Boston 
Evening Transcript, 182; N.Y. Courier 
and Enquirer quoted on bad influence 
of, 183; denounced by Bennett, 187; 
exploited by N.Y. Herald, 193; Greeley 
quoted on evils of, 215; publication 
of, defended by Bowles, 264; in N.Y. 
World, 328; in N.Y. Journal, 357, 359, 
368, 380; in evening papers, 391. 
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Criticism of American newspapers, of 
Publick Occurrences, 44; of Boston 
News-Letter , 53 ; of New-England Cour- 
ant, S3, 54, 58; of American Weekly 
Mercury , 62, 68; of New-York Gazette , 
63; of New-York Weekly Journal , 65; 
of Boston Gazette , 81; of colonial papers 
bribed by British, 85 ; of Patriot papers 
by Loyalists, 93 ; of Rmngton’s New- 
York Gazetteer , 94-97, 98, of New-York 
Gazette , 98; of the Gazette of the United 
States by Jefferson, 109, hi; of 
National Gazette by Hamilton, no, 
125; of American Minerva by Bache, 
1 15; of Gazette of the United States in 
Aurora , 116; by Cobbett, 117; of 
Porcupine’s Gazette by Russell, 119; of 
Argus by Hamilton, 122; of Aurora 
by U.S. Senate, 123; by Benjamin 
Franklin, 124; by Washington, 124; by 
John Adams, 125; by Noah Webster, 
125; by Fisher Ames, 125, 136; by 
Jefferson, 125, 138; by John Ward 
Fenno, 126; by Joseph Dennie, 126; by 
Duane, 127; in Gazette of the United 
States , 127; of New York Gazette by 
Cheetham, 133; by Coleman, 134; of 
Democratic organs, 137; of Federalist 
papers by Thomas Paine, 138; of 
Federalist papers by Duane, 139; by 
Boston Morning Post , 149; by Boston 
Evening Transcript , 150; of United 
States Telegraph by John Quincy 
Adams, 15 1; by N.Y. Evening Post and 
Statesman , 157; by Ladies’ Morning 
Star, 168; by Boston Spectator , 172; in 
Boston Gazette, 173; by Boston Times, 
173; by Phila. Public Ledger, 176; by 
N.Y. Courier and Enquirer, 183; by 
Bennett, 187, 189, 190, 191, 196, 198; 
of N.Y. Herald by Courier and En- 
quirer and Journal of Commerce, 192; 
of N.Y. Herald during “Moral War,” 
193; of N.Y. Herald by Philip Hone, 
196; of N.Y. Herald by other N.Y. 
papers, 200; of N.Y. Herald’s adver- 
tising, 202; of N.Y. Herald by N.Y. 
Tribune , 207; of N.Y. Herald by 
Bowles, 208; of N.Y. Herald by God- 
kin, 209; by Greeley, 215-19; of N.Y. 
Tribune by Bennett, 222; of Greeley 
by Bennett, 231; of N.Y. Tribune, 232; 
of Greeley by Godkin, 236; by Ray- 
mond, 241, 243; of N.Y. Tribune by 
N.Y. Times, 242; by Bowles, 267; by 
James Russell Lowell, 274; of Nation 
by Bowles, 277; of N.Y. Herald and 
N.Y. Times by Godkin, 281; by 
Godkin, 284, 287; of “Yellow Journal- 
ism’ 5 by Godkin, 284-85, 342, 377-78; 
by Dana, 297; of N.Y. World by N.Y. 


Herald , 335; of N.Y. World by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 346; of N.Y. World by 
N.Y. Journal, 367; of N.Y. Journal 
by N.Y. World, 376; of N.Y. Journal 
by Roosevelt, 376, 381; of N.Y. 
Journal by Grover Cleveland, 376; of 
N.Y. Journal, during World War, 385. 

Criticism of the English press, in Mer - 
cunus Inf emus, 18; by Addison, 21, 
30; by Defoe, 25, 31, 32; by Budgell, 25; 
in Grub-Street Journal, 25, 33; by Shir- 
ley, 28; by Ben Jonson, 29; by Fletcher, 
29; by Abraham Holland, 29; by 
Wither, 29; in Taller , 30, 31; by 
Steele, 31; in Daily Post , 31; in A pple- 
bee’s Original Weekly Journal, 32; in 
Universal Spectator, 32; in True 
Briton , 33; in Craftsman, 33; by 
coffee-house proprietors, 33; by Dr. 
Johnson, 37; in Universal Instructor, 
68 ‘ by Bennett, 206; by Raymond, 
242; by Dana, 297. 

Croswell, Harry, convicted of criminal 
libel, 137. 

Crusades, newspaper, in Kansas City 
Star, 311-14; in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 325; in N.Y. World, 333, 
337) 338, 344, 346; in San Francisco 
Examiner, 355; in N.Y. Journal, 364, 
3 6 8) .370, 372, 3 86 - 

Cummings, Amos J., developed “human 
interest” in N.Y. Sun, 298. 

Curtis, Cyrus K., bought Phila. Public 
Ledger, N.Y. Evening Post , and Phila. 
North American, 416; started Phila. 
Sun as “tabloid,” 426. 

Daily Courant, London, first daily news- 
paper, 1 6- 1 8; facsimile of, 17. 

Daily Graphic , London, “tabloid ” picture 
paper, 424. 

Daily Graphic, New York, first illustrated 
daily paper, 395. 

Daily Mirror , London, established as 
woman’s paper, 424; changed to il- 
lustrated “tabloid,” 424. 

Daily Mirror, New York, “tabloid” 
established by Hears!, 425. 

Daily News, New York, first American 
illustrated “tabloid,” 423-25; began 
as Illustrated Daily News, 423; its in- 
troductory editorial quoted, 423; 

t modeled on London Daily Mirror, 424; 

' large circulation of, 424. 

Daily newspapers, first in England, 16; 
first in United States, 101; first in 
New York, xox; first in Boston, X41 n. 

Dale, Alan, dramatic critic on N.Y. 
Journal , 356, 358. 

Dana, Charles A., on staff of N.Y. Tri- 
bune, 225, 294 j quoted on Raymond, 
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241 ; quoted on capital needed for new 
paper in 1850, 247; dubbed independ- 
ents “Mugwumps,” 282; quoted on 
policy for N.Y. Sun , 295; quoted on 
journalistic style, 297; quoted on re- 
stricting amount of advertising, 299; 
political opinions of, 300-03; quoted on 
value of iteration, 303; Edward P. 
Mitchell quoted on his contribution to 
journalism, 305; syndicated fiction 
used in Sun, 399. 

Davenport, Homer, cartoonist on San 
Francisco Examiner, 355; on N.Y. 
Journal , 356; his cartoons in N.Y. 
Journal, 360, 375, 381; facsimile of 
his cartoon of Hanna and McKinley, 
361. 

Davis, Richard Harding, on staff of N.Y. 
Evening Sun , 304; special correspond- 
ent for N.Y. Journal in Cuba, 363, 
372 . 

Day, Benjamin H., founder of N.Y. Sun , 
154, 158 ff. 

Defoe, Daniel, as journalist, 22; quoted 
on domestic news, 24; quoted on faults 
of newspapers, 31; quoted on advertis- 
ing of quack doctors, 41; his Robinson 
Crusoe, first serial in newspaper, 23; his 
Religious Courtship, first American 
newspaper serial, 23 n., 69. 

Dennie, Joseph, quoted on character of 
American press, 127; editor Farmer’s 
Weekly Museum, 128. 

Detroit Free Press, 415. 

Detroit News, established, 392; bought 
Detroit Journal , 416. 

Detroit Times, bought by Hearst, 328. 

Dickinson, John^ his letters reprinted in 
Boston Chronicle, 84; his Letters of a 
Farmer in Pennsylvania, 88. 

Diurnals, 9 ft.; facsimile of A Perfect 
Diurnall, 11. 

Draper, John, publisher of Boston News- 
Letter, 83. 

Draper, Richard, publisher of Massa- 
chusetts Gazette and Boston News- 
Letter, 83. 

Duane, William, succeeded Bache as 
editor of Aurora, 117; threatened with 
deportation under Alien Law, 121; 
called to account by U.S. Senate, 123; 
quoted on plagiarism in newspapers, 
127; driven out of India, 128; charged 
that Federalist newspapers were sup- 
ported by commercial advertising, 139; 
claimed that Federalist papers were 
supplied with “British gold, 139. 

Dunton, John, publisher of Athenian 
Mercury and Athenian Orach, 15. 

“Ears,*’ first used in N.Y. World, 327. 


Edes and Gill, publishers of Boston Ga - 
zette, 81. 

Editorials, periodical essays as fore- 
runners of, 19; “letters introductory” 
as prototypes of, 22; editorial com- 
ments in Boston News-Letter, 50; edi- 
torial comments m colonial news- 
papers, 74; letters to printer as sub- 
stitutes for editorials in colonial press, 
79, 98; letters to printer in early polit- 
ical press, 100; first published reg- 
ularly, in Cheetham’s American Cit- 
izen, 133; Nathan Hale not first editor 
to publish them regularly, 143 ; in N.Y. 
Evening Post, 144; in N.Y. Sun, 160, 
164; in N.Y. Transcript , 167; in Ladies’ 
Morning Star, 169; in Boston Times, 
172; in Phil a. Public Ledger, 178; in 
Baltimore Sun, 180; in first penny 
papers, 184; in N.Y. Herald, 186, 189, 
190; by Bennett characterized by N.Y. 
Tribune, 207; by Bennett character- 
ized by Bowles, 208; Greeley quoted 
on, 2x8, 220, 226, 227, 230, 232, 233, 
234; by Greeley characterized by God- 
kin, 236; success of N.Y. Tribime due 
to Greeley's, 237; James Ford Rhodes 
quoted on influence of Greeley’s, in 
Weekly Tribune, 225; Raymond quoted 
on, 240, 241, 242, 243; Greeley quoted 
on Raymond’s, 250; Godkin quoted on 
Raymond’s, 251; character of Ray- 
mond’s, 251; Bowles quoted on, 256, 
257, 258, 2^9, 264, 265, 2 66, 267; 
Horace White quoted on Bowles’, 
268; Henry Watterson quoted on 
Bowles’, 269; Godkin quoted on, 271, 
2 77* 281, 283, 285, 287; Godkin’s, 
praised by James Russell Lowell, 274; 
Godkin’s style in, praised by James 
Bryce, 278; Charles W. Eliot quoted 
on Godkin’s, 288; Daniel Coit Gilman 
quoted on Godkin’s, 289; Bowles 
quoted on Nation’s, 289; Wendell 
Phillips Garrison quoted on Nation’s , 
290; Rollo Ogden quoted on Nation’s , 
290; Fabian Franklin quoted on Na- 
tion’s, 291; Dana quoted on, 297, 303; 
Grover Cleveland quoted on influence 
of N.Y. World’s, 331; Pulitzer’s in- 
terest in, 332, 352; Pulitzer quoted on, 
334? 35°; ln N.Y. Journal, 359; N.Y. 
Journal quoted on, 362, 365, 381; 
Hearst quoted on, 383, 38$; typog- 
raphy of N.Y. Journals, imitated by 
other papers, 387. 

Essay papers, beginning of, xp; names of 
English, 21. 

Essays, journalistic, in Tatler, 19; in 
Spectator, 20; in early English news- 
papers, 2i; reprinted in book form, 22; 
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in New-England Courant. 22 n., 52, 
55; in New-England Weekly Journal, 
60; in New-York Weekly Journal and 
New-York Gazette , 64; in colonial news- 
papers, 74; in newspapers after Revolu- 
lutionary War, 100; by Noah. Webster 
in American Minerva, 114. 

Evening Graphic, New York, first “ tab- 
loid” in N.Y. evening field, 425. 

Evening Mail , New York, bought by 
Munsey and combined with Evening 
Telegram, 414. 

Evening newspapers, increased ^ pop- 
ularity of, 390; rise of, 392; in Chicago, 
1892-1926, 415. 

Evening Post , New York, early . history 
of, 133 ff.; quoted on advertising as 
essential to success of newspapers in 
1803, 136; William Cullen Bryant, 
editor of, 143; advertising of lotteries 
excluded from, 144; advertisements 
of patent medicines in, 148; quoted 
on objectionable police court news, 
157; bought by Henry Villard, 280; 
history of, under Godkin, 280-92; 
quoted on “Yellow Journalism/’ 
377-78; Pulitzer’s favorite New York 
newspaper, 332; sold by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, 416; bought by Cyrus K. 
Curtis, 416. 

Evening Sun, New York, established, 334; 
bought by Munsey and name changed 
to Sun, 414. 

Evening Telegram, New York, estab- 
lished, 207; bought by Munsey, 414. 

Evening Transcript, Boston, early his- 
tory of, 149 ff.; quoted on objectionable 
crime news, 150, 182. 

Evening Transcript , New York, see New 
York Transcript. 

Evening World, New York, established, 
334; large headlines in, 343; sensa- 
tional news in, 352; opposing candi- 
dates for mayor given space in, 348. 

“Extras,” published by New York news- 
papers on arrival of foreign news, 145; 
published by N.Y. Transcript on Sun- 
day for news of murder trial, 182; pub- 
lished by N.Y. Tribune for foreign 
news, 223; of N.Y. World with news 
of capture of Manila, 343; of N.Y. 
Journal with news of destruction of the 
“Maine,” 373; of N.Y, Evening Jour- 
nal on Sunday, 374. 

“Fakes,” newspaper, of war news, de- 
scribed by Shirley, 28; Addison quoted 
on, 3 1 ; Defoe quoted on, 3 2 ; True Briton 
quoted on, 33; Case of the Cofee-men 
quoted on, 34-36; Dr. Johnson quoted 
on, 37; in Rivington’s Royal Gazette , 


96; in Game’s New-York Gazette, 98; 
“Moon Hoax” in N.Y. Sun, 162; 
Greeley quoted on, 2x7; Godkin quoted 
on, 284; in New York World and Jour- 
nal of Commerce in Civil War, 326; 
Roosevelt quoted on “faked” inter- 
view in N.Y. Journal, 376; Godkin 
quoted on, in “yellow journals,” 
377-78; N.Y. Journal quoted on, in 
N.Y. World, 367. 

Farmer's Weekly Museum , edited by 
Joseph Dennie, 128. 

“Federal Edifice” cartoon, in Massa- 
chusetts Centincl, 104. 

Federal Gazette , second daily paper in 
Boston, 141 n. 

Federalist, The, published as letters in 
New York Independent Journal, 102; 
quoted on freedom of the press, 103. 

Federalist Republican, Baltimore, office 
of, attacked by mob, 140. 

Fenno, John, editor of Gazette of the 
United States , 105 ff.; Jefferson quoted 
on, in. 

Fenno, John Ward, succeeded John 
Fenno as editor of Gazette of the United 
States , 109; criticized newspapers, 126; 
quoted on need of professional stand- 
ards for journalists, 126. 

Fleeming, John, publisher of Boston 
Chronicle, 84. 

Fleet, Thomas and John, publishers of 
Boston Evening-Post, 85. 

Ford, James L., on staff of N. Y. Journal, 
356 . 

Foreign correspondents, of N.Y. Ilcrald, 
196; George W. Smalley quoted on 
first cable messages sent by, 206; of 
N.Y. Tribune, 221; Godkin as Ameri- 
can correspondent of London Daily 
News, 270; Dana as foreign corre- 
spondent of N.Y. Tribune, 294; James 
Creelman as foreign correspondent of 
N.Y. Journal , 363, 366, 367; of N.Y. 
Journal in Grcco-Turkish War, 367; 
Richard Harding Davis as special cor- 
respondent of N.Y. Journal in Cuba, 
363, 372; Mark Twain as special for- 
eign correspondent of N.Y. Journal , 
369 - 

Fox Libel Act, 28, 67. 

Franklin, Benjamin, author of “Silence 
Dogood” letters in New-England 
Courant, 16 n 56; Autobiography of, 
quoted, 52. 56; became editor of New- 
England Courant , 59; editor of Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, 39, 69; “Busybody" 
essays by, 69; snake 'cartoon printed 
by, 76; drew up plan for union of 
colonies, 7 7; quoted on personal abuse 
in American newspapers, 124. 
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Franklin, Fabian, quoted on influence of 
Nation , 291. 

Franklin, James, printer of Boston Ga- 
zette, 51; established New-England 
Courant, 52; his contributions to New- 
England Courant , 53, 55; satirized John 
Campbell, 53; denounced by Rev. 
Increase Mather and Mather Byles, 
54; imprisoned for attacking govern- 
ment, 58; warrant issued for arrest of, 
59; turned Courant over to Benjamin 
Franklin, 59; established first news- 
paper in Rhode Island, 60. 

Freedom of the press, early English re- 
strictions on, 2; suppression of co- 
ran tos, 8; publication of diurnals per- 
mitted by Parliament, 9 ; during Com- 
monwealth, 10; licensing of press after 
Restoration, 12; Parliament refused 
to renew regulating of printing, 13; 
printing reaffirmed as royal preroga- 
tive in 1680, 13 ; end of licensing in 
advance of publication, 15; taxes on 
newspapers and advertisements in 
1712, 24; publication of proceedings of 
Parliament forbidden, 26; monthly 
magazine published parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in disguised form, 26; fight 
won to report proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, 27; Fox Libel Act passed by 
Parliament, 28; colonial governors in- 
structed to license all publications, 44; 
Publick Occurrences suppressed by 
government, 44; John Campbell sub- 
mitted to secretary of council matter to 
be published in Boston News-Letter, 47; 
attempt by government to compel 
James Franklin to submit material for 
New-England Courant to government 
for approval, 58; Franklin imprisoned 
for attack on government, 58,- warrant 
issued for Franklin’s arrest, 59; Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercury quoted on, 62; 
Andrew Bradford censured by Penn- 
sylvania Provincial council, < 52 ; im- 
prisonment and trial of John Peter 
Zcnger for seditious libel, 65 ff.; 
William Bradford charged with se- 
ditious libel, 66 n . ; Rivington quoted on, 
94-95; Hamilton in Federalist quoted 
on, 103; Jefferson emoted on, 103, 126; 
Alien and Sedition Laws enacted, 120; 
prosecution of editors under Sedition 
Law, x 20-23; evidence of truth as de- 
fense in criminal libel, 120; attempt of 
TJ.S, Senate to punish Duane, 123; 
Samuel Harrison Smith denied right to 
report proceedings of House of Re- 
presentatives, 13 x; Hamilton quoted 
on, 137; evidence of truth not ad- 
mitted as defense in criminal libel in 
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New York State, 137; N.Y. Herald's 
correspondents denied right to place at 
reporters’ desk in U.S. Senate, 196; 
N.Y. World and Journal of Commerce 
suppressed by government during 
Civil War, 326; Federal libel suit 
against N.Y. World and Indianapolis 
News for their exposure of Panama 
Canal scandal, 346-48; International 
News Service excluded from cables 
and mails by England and France dur- 
ing World War, 385; Hears t news- 
papers barred from Canada during 
World War, 385; attempts to prevent 
sale of Hearst papers in United States 
during World War, 385. 

Freeman's Journal , Freneau’s satirical 
poems on Rivington and Gaine pub- 
lished in, 96, 98. 

Freneau, Philip, satirized Rivington, 96; 
satirized Gaine, 98; editor of National 
Gazette, 109 ff.; Jefferson quoted on, 
no, iii; Washington quoted on, 124; 
John Adams quoted on, 125; Hamilton 
quoted on, 125. 

Fuller, Margaret, on staff of N.Y. Tri- 
bune, 225. 

Gaine, Hugh, publisher of New-York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury , 97 ff. 

Gales, Joseph, Jr., publisher of National 
Intelligencer, 131, 141; reported con- 
gressional proceedings, 141; published 
Register of Debates, 152. 

Garrison, Wendell Phillips, literary 
editor of Nation, 271; in charge of 
Nation, 281; quoted on influence of 
Nation , 290. 

Gazette of the United States, 105 ff.; Jef- 
ferson quoted on, xxx. 

Gentleman's Magazine, published parlia- 
mentary proceedings in disguised form, 
26. 

Georgia Gazette, established, 70. 

Globe and Commercial Advertiser, New 
York, began publication, 114; bought 
by Munsey and combined with N.Y. 
Sun , 414- 

Globe, Washington, administration organ 
of President Jackson, 15 1. 

Glover, Joseph, secured first printing 
press for colonies, 43. 

Goddard, Morrill, Sunday editor of N.Y. 
World, became Sunday editor of N.Y. 
Journal, 356-57. 

Godkin, Edwin Lawrence, quoted on 
Bennett’s influence on journalism, 
209; interested in Liberal Republican 
movement, 234; opposed Greeley for 
presidency, 234; quoted on Greeley, 
236; quoted on Raymond’s contribu- 
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txon to journalism, 251; early career of, 
270; quoted on purpose of Nation , 
271; quoted on terms of his editorship, 
272; James Russell Lowell, Charles W. 
Eliot, andM. Stuart Phelps quoted on, 
274; political doctrines of, 275; quoted 
on need of progressive improvement m 
government, 276; quoted on political 
independence of Nation , 277; ^quoted 
on need of editorials, 277; his style 
characterized by Bryce, 278; quoted on 
purpose of book reviewing, ^ 2 79; be- 
came editor of N.Y. Evening Post , 
280; quoted on relation of Nation to 
Evening Post , 280; quoted on policy 
for Evening Post , 281; quoted on part 
played by young independent voters 
in Cleveland’s election, 282; quoted on 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, 283; 
quoted on “yellow journals,” 284, 285, 
342, 377-78; quoted on childishness of 
press, 287; Charles W. Eliot quoted on 
influence of, 288; Daniel Coit Gilman 
quoted on influence of, 289; Bowles 
quoted on influence of, 289; ^Wendell 
Phillips Garrison quoted on influence 
of, 290; Rollo Ogden quoted on influ- 
ence of, 290; Fabian Franklin quoted 
on influence of, 291; his contribution 
to American journalism, 291. 

Greeley, Horace, quoted on lack of news- 
papers for the masses, 149; refused to 
join Bennett in new penny paper, 185; 
quoted on Bennett’s contribution to 
journalism, 207; early career of , 211-12; 
quoted on purpose of N.Y. Tribune , 
212; quoted on crime news, 215; 
quoted on objectionable advertising 
in N.Y. Sun and N.Y. Herald , 216; 
quoted on character of theater and ex- 
clusion of theatrical advertising from 
Tribune , 2x7; quoted on “faking, 55 
2x7; quoted on independent vs. party 
papers, 2x8; quoted on Sun’s political 
policies, 218; quoted on suppression of 
news by Herald, 219; quoted on un- 
popularity of his support of Fourier- 
ism, 220; Bennett quoted on his advo- 
cacy of Fourierism, 222; quoted on dif- 
ference between English and American 
journalism, 224; James Ford Rhodes 
quoted on his influence through 
Weekly Tribune , 22$; quoted on un- 
popularity of his views, 226; quoted on 
woman’s rights, 227; quoted on open- 
mindedness to new ideas, 227; his sup- 
port of constructive movements, 227; 
his opposition to slavery, 228; quoted 
on secession, 229; quoted on Tribune’s 
u war-cry, 55 230; quoted on emanci- 
pation of slaves, 231; quoted on de- 


nunciations of him for his policy of 
magnanimity toward South, 232; 
quoted on editor’s opportunity for 
leadership, 233; his candidacy for pre- 
sidency, 233; quoted on policy for 
Tribune after his defeat, 234; Godkin 
quoted on his influence, 236; his con- 
tribution to journalism, 237; quoted on 
Raymond, 239, 250; offered Bowles 
position on Tribune, 260. 

Green, Bartholomew, publisher of Boston 
News-Letter, 51. 

Green, Duff, editor of United States 
Telegraph, 15 1. 

Gridley, Jeremy, publisher of Weekly 
Rehearsal, 85. 

Grub-Street Journal, quoted on foreign 
news taking precedence in news- 
papers, 25; criticized inaccuracy of 
society news, 33; pointed out discre- 
pancies in news stories, 33. 

Hale, David, publisher of N.Y. J ournal 
of Commerce, 147. 

Hale, Nathan, editor of Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 141 ff. 

Half-tones, first in N.Y. Journal, 371; 
first used in newspapers, 396. 

Hallock, Gerard, editor of N.Y. Journal 
of Commerce, 147 ff . 

Halstead, Murat, editor of Cincinnati 
Commercial, 234. 

Hamilton, Alexander, author of Federal- 
ist, 102; quoted on constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press, 103; 
leader of Federalist party, 105; wrote 
for Gazette of the United States, 106-07; 
sought funds to maintain Gazette of the 
United States, 108; his policies attacked 
by Freneau, 109; denounced Jefferson 
for employing Freneau, no; encour- 
aged Webster to publish American 
Minerva, 1x4; urged prosecution of 
publisher of Argus, 122; charged with 
trying to suppress Aurora, 122; quoted 
on National Gazette, 125; aided in 
establishing N.Y. Evening Post, 133* 
assisted Coleman in editing Evening 
Post , 134; quoted on freedom of the 
press and law of libel, 137. 

Hamilton, Andrew, defended Zenger in 
trial for seditious libel, 65 ff. 

Harbor News Association, New York, 
established, 402. 

Harris, Benjamin, newspaper publisher 
in England, 15; published PubHck Oc- 
currences in Boston, 44; style of, 46. 

Hay, John, editorial writer on N.Y. 
Tribune, 233. 

Headlines, beginnings of modem, in New 
York papers, 205; in N.Y. Times , 244; 
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facsimile of, in 1865, 249; sensational, 
in N.Y. World, 327; first banner, in 
N.Y. World , 337; banner, in N.Y. 
World before and during Spanish- 
American War, 341, 342; banner, 
eliminated from morning edition of 
N.Y. World but retained in Evening 
World, 343; banner, in Sunday edi- 
tion of N.Y. Journal , 357, 358; sensa- 
tional in N.Y. Journal, 359, 369, 380; 
banner, first used regularly in N.Y. 
Journal, 365; in N.Y. Journal before 
and during Spanish- American War, 
370, 372-75, 378; facsimile of, in 
N.Y. Journal, 379; banner, in Hearst 
newspapers imitated by other papers, 
387; banner, during and following 
World War, 422. 

Hearst, William Randolph, Godkin 
quoted in denunciation of, 285; his en- 
trance into New York newspaper field 
as a rival of Pulitzer, 338; secured 
members of N.Y. World staff for N.Y. 
Journal, 339; Pulitzer’s instructions 
concerning him when he was candidate 
for governorship, 345; articles by 
Arthur Brisbane in support of his 
candidacy published in N.Y. Evening 
World , 348; quoted on his study of 
Pulitzer’s methods, 354; took over San 
Francisco Examiner, 354; purchased 
Morning Journal and Morgen Journal , 
355; secured color press for N.Y. 
Journal, 357; began publication of 
Evening Journal, 359; bought Morning 
Advertiser and combined it with Jour- 
nal, 367; his hostility to Pulitzer 
shown in attack quoted from Journal, 
367; secured exclusive rights to ad- 
vance news on Corbett- Fitzsimmons 
prize fight, 367; offered reward for con- 
viction of persons guilty of blowing 
up “Maine,” 373; Grover Cleveland’s 
refusal to his invitation to become 
member of Journal’s “Maine” me- 
morial committee, 376; President 
Roosevelt’s denunciation of, in message 
to Congress after assassination of Mc- 
Kinley, 381; his chain of papers, 381, 
414, 415, 417; quoted on his policies 
for his papers, 382; organized Interna- 
tional News Service, 383; established 
feature services, 384; his magazines and 
motion pictures, 384; political activ- 
ities of, 384; quoted on cause of exclu- 
sion of International News Service 
from cable and mails by Great Britain 
during World War, 385; his contribu- 
tion to ioumalism, 

Myg - mWCT Siof American 
Minerva , 115. 


Herald, weekly edition of N.Y. Evening 
Post, 135. 

Herald, New York, see New York Herald. 

Holland, Abraham, criticized early 
English news writers, 29. 

Holland, John G., on staff of Springfield 
Republican, 259. 

Hone, Philip, diary of, quoted on society 
news in N.Y. Herald, 195. 

Hot Corn, reprint of human interest 
stories by Solon Robinson in N.Y. 
Tribune , 226. 

Howard, Roy W., president and general 
manager of United Press Associations, 
404; business manager of Scripps-Mc- 
Rae League, 41 1; partner in Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, 41 1. 

Howe, John, publisher of Massachusetts 
Gazette and Boston Ncws-Lelter, 83. 

Hudson, Frederic, on staff of N.Y. 
Herald and author of history of Ameri- 
can journalism, 200. 

“Human interest stories,” in London 
Morning Herald, 156; in American 
penny papers, 156; by Solon Robinson 
in N.Y. Tribune , 225; developed in 
N.Y. Sun, 298, 303, 305; influence of 
N.Y. Sun’s, 306; in “ tabloids,” 426. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Lucy, quoted on em- 
ployment of diurnal writers as press 
agents, 30. 

Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, quoted on 
influence of Bosto 7 i Gazetlc, 82; quoted 
on Samuel Adams as writer for press, 
82; secured writers for newspapers to 
uphold Loyalist cause, 83. 

Illustrations, first, in American news- 
paper, 51; in advertisements in early 
colonial papers, 72; Franklin’s “Join or 
Die ” snake cartoon, 76; “Tombstone” 
issue of Pennsylvania Journal, 79-80; 
skull and cross-bones device in place 
of newspaper stamp, 79; snake and 
dragon cartoon in Massachusetts Spy, 
87; Franklin’s “Join or Die” cartoon 
in Ncw-York Mercury , 97; “Federal 
Edifice” cartoon in Massachusetts Cen- 
tincl , 104; in Farmer’s Weekly Mu- 
seum, 129; in N.Y. Herald, 198-200; 
first full-page, in an American news- 
paper, in N.Y, Herald, 199; first war 
map, in New- York Weekly Jour- 
nal, 200; eliminated from advertising 
columns of N.Y. Herald , 202; Civil 
War maps in N.Y. Herald , 205; Godkin 
quoted on childishness 01,287; “com- 
ics” and half-tones excluded from Kan- 
sas City Star, 314, 320; in N.Y. World 
during first years under Pulitzer, 328 ; 
Journalist quoted on use of them by 
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World , 329; cartoons by McDougall 
and Gribayedoff in World, 330; 
“Yellow Kid 13 in World and N.Y. 
Journal , 339-40; first colored, in 
World , 340; beginnings of colored 
“comics,” in World, 340; full-page, of 
“Maine 33 in World, 341; two-page, 
of “Maine 33 in N.Y. Journal , 341; 
Pulitzer quoted on, 350; influence of 
World's, on other newspapers, 353; 
colored, in N.Y. Journal , 357; sen- 
sational, in Sunday edition of N.Y. 
Journal, 357-58; of crimes and acci- 
dents in World and N.Y. Journal , 359? 
cartoons by Davenport in N.Y. Jour- 
nal 360, 375, 3S1; for society news in 
N.Y. Journal, 363, 3S0; of Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons prize fight drawn by 
Davenport for N.Y. Journal , 368; of 
oil cloth as clue in murder mystery, 
in N.Y. Journal , 368; sensational, in 
N.Y. Journal, 370; half-page and full- 
page, in N.Y. Journal, 370-71 ; in Sun- 
day edition of N.Y. Journal , 371; of 
destruction of “Maine 33 in N.Y. Jour- 
nal , 373-74; in N.Y. Journal before 
Spanish-American War, 374~75> 
crimes in N.Y. Journal, 380; number 
of them that could be made in N.Y. 
World plant, 395; history of news- 
paper, 395-97; furnished by American 
Press Association to 500 papers, 396; 
first half-tones printed on newspaper 
perfecting presses, 396; first rotogra- 
vure, in N.Y. Times, 422; color roto- 
gravure, in Chicago Tribune, 422; in 
“tabloid 33 picture papers, 425-26. . 

Independent Chronicle, Boston, its editor 
indicted under Sedition Law, 123. 

Indianapolis News, indictment of its 
editors for criminal libel in Panama 
Canal scandal, 346. 

Indianapolis Star , 416. 

Intelligencers, early English, 4. 

International Feature Service, 384, . 

International News Service, established 
by Hearst, 383; barred from cables and 
mails by England and France during 
World War, 385; Hearst and manager 
of it quoted on barring of, 385. 

Inter-Ocean , Chicago, see Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

Jarvis, Russell, first editor of Phila. 
Public Ledger , 175. 

Jefferson, Thomas, quoted in praise of 
Federalist , 102; quoted on constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom of the 
press, 103; quoted on importance of 
newspapers in a democracy, 103 ; aided 
Freneau in establishing National Ga- 


zette, 109; Hamilton quoted on impro- 
priety of his support of Freneau, no; 
disclaimed responsibility for Natior^l 
Gazette, no; quoted on service rendered 
by National Gazette, in; quoted on 
influence of writings of Hamilton and 
Noah Webster, 114; put an end to 
prosecution of Duane under Sedition 
Law, 122; denounced Federalist press, 
125; urged prosecution of Federalist 
editors, 126; encouraged Samuel Har- 
rison Smith to publish National Intel- 
ligencer, 130; attacked in Federalist 
papers, 132, 138; quoted on excesses of 
partisan journalism, 138. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, quoted in praise of 
Addison’s style, 21; reported parlia- 
mentary proceedings for Gentleman's 
Magazine, 26; quoted in criticism of 
news writers, 37. 

“Join or Die 33 cartoon, in Pennsylvania 
Gazette, 76; in New-York Mercury, 97. 

Jones, George, publisher of N.Y. Times, 
239, 247, 250, 405. 

Jonson, Ben, quoted on early printers of 
news, 28. 

Journal of Commerce , New York, see New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

Junius, letters of, in London Public 
Advertiser, 23; Henry Sampson Wood- 
fall acquitted on charge of seditious 
libel for publishing them, 27; imitated 
in American colonial newspapers, 79. 

Kansas City Star, established, 307; 
quoted on growing popularity of even- 
ing papers, 308; quoted on Kansas City 
as newspaper field, 309; quoted on its 
news and editorial policies, 310; quoted 
on its typography, 310; quoted on its 
political independence, 3x1; opposed 
municipal corruption, 31 1; fought 
against rapid transit monopoly, 312; 
its campaign for public parks, 312; en- 
couraged building of homes, .313; its 
support of a municipal auditorium, 
313; eschewed sensationalism, 3x3; its 
low price, 314; its non-news matter, 
315; its circulation, 315; its weekly 
edition begun, 315; Nelson quoted on 
its policy, 3x7; cooperation between 
members of its staff, 317; its policies 
in national politics, 318; community 
service rendered by, 319; as an ex- 
pression of Nelson’s personality, 3x9; 
its contribution to journalism, 320; 
quoted on its aims, 320; sale of, 
417. 

Keimer, Samuel, established Universal 
Instructor in All Arts and Sciences, 67; 
sold paper to Benjamin Franklin, 69, 
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Kemble, E. W., illustrator for N.Y. 
Journal , 363. 

King Features Service, organized, 384. 

King, Rufus, letters by, in American 
Minerva , 114; quoted on influence of 
Noah Webster’s writings in American 
Minerva, 114. 

Kneeland, Samuel, established New- 
JEn gland Weekly Journal , 60. 

Knight Errant , barred objectionable ad- 
vertising, 42. 

Konig, Friedrich, invented cylinder 
printing press, 393. 

Ladies Mercury , first English periodical 
for women, consisted of questions and 
answers on affairs of the heart, 16. 

Ladies ’ Morning Star, first penny paper 
for women, 1O8 ff.; quoted on its moral 
purpose, 168, 171; quoted in condem- 
nation of police court reports, 169; 
quoted on objections to Ladies’ in its 
name, 170; its name changed, 170; 
quoted in defense of criticism of its 
patent medicine advertising, 170; 
Phila. Public Ledger quoted in praise 
of, 171. 

Lawrence, Andrew M., on staff of Hearst 
papers, 355. 

Leggett, William, acting editor of N.Y. 
Evening Post, 144. 

L’Estrange, Sir Roger, licenser of the 
press, 12; editor of Intelligencer, 12; 
quoted on value of news periodicals to 
influence public opinion, 12. 

“Letters introductory,” forerunners of 
editorials, written by Defoe, 22. 

Letters in newspapers, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s “Silence Dogood” letters, 16 
56; Defoe’s “letters introductory” in 
Mist’s Journal, 22; as early substitutes 
for editorials, 22; Cato’s Letters, 23; in 
Craftsman, 23; letters of Junius, 23; in 
English and American papers, 23; in 
New-England C our ant, 53, 55, 56; 
broadside letter, The Liltle-Compton 
Scourge, 53 ; Cato’s letter on libeling in 
New-England C our ant, 55; in New- 
England Weekly Journal, 60; in New - 
York Weekly Journal, 64; in colonial 
papers, 74; in Stamp Act controversy, 
79 ; Samuel Adams as writer of, 82, 83; 
“ Massachusettensis-Novanglus ” de- 
bate in letters, 84; in Boston Evening- 
Post, 83; John Dickinson’s Letters of a 
Farmer, 88; Thomas Paine’s, 91; in 
early political press, xoo, 102; the Fed- 
eralist in form of letters, 102; Hamil- 
ton’s in Gazette of the United States, 107, 
no; in Gazette of the United States, to 8; 
Noah Webster’s in American Minerva, 


1 14; in Bache’s Aurora , 116; in N.Y. 
Herald , i8q. 

Libel Act, Fox, passed by Parliament, 28. 

Libel, civil, judgment secured against 
Cobbett for, 119; suit for, against N.Y. 
World, 349. 

Libel, criminal, Hamilton’s arguments 
on, in Croswell’s trial, 137; Bowles 
arrested on charge of, 263; Godkin 
arrested on charges of, 286; indictment 
of Pulitzer and Delavan Smith on 
charges of, 347; decision of U.S. Su- 
preme Court quoted on indictment 
of Pulitzer on charge of, 348; N.Y. 
World quoted on Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, 34S. 

Libel, seditious, Benjamin Harris con- 
victed of, in London, 15; political news 
omitted from early English papers to 
avoid prosecution for, 24; John Wilkes 
convicted of, 27; Henry Sampson 
Woodfall acquitted on charge of, for 
publishing letter of Junius, 27; Fox 
Libel Act passed by Parliament, 27; 
Cato’s letter on, published in New- 
England C our ant, 55; trial and acquit- 
tal of John Peter Zenger, publisher of 
New-York Weekly Journal, on charge 
of, 65-67; Andrew Hamilton’s argu- 
ments in Zcnger’s trial quoted, 65; 
London correspondent in Pennsylvania 
Gazette quoted on comments made in 
England on Zenger’s trial for, 66; 
William Bradford’s argument in his 
trial for, 66 n.\ Sedition Law enacted 
by Congress, 120; clauses of Sedition 
Law on truth as evidence and rights of 
jury in cases of, 120; prosecution of 
editors under Sedition Law, 121-23; 
Abijah Adams convicted of, 122; Bache 
arrested on charge of, 123; John D. 
Burk arrested on charge of, 123. 

Licensing of publications, in England, 2 ; 
of news-books, 12; end of, in England, 
15; in American colonies, 44- 

Linotype, invention and perfection of, 
393 - 

Littlc-Compton Scourge, broadside at- 
tack on New-En gland C our ant, 53. 

Locke, Richard, author of “ Moon Hoax” 
in N.Y. Sun, 162; Edgar Allan Poe 
quoted on, 162. 

Log-Cabin , edited by Greeley, 212. 

London Gazette , established, 13; fac- 
simile of, 14; published semi-weekly, 

15. 

London Magazine, parliamentary pro- 
ceedings published in disguised form 
in, 26. 

London Morning Herald, popularity of 
police court news published in, 156. 
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“London plan” of distributing news- 
papers, adopted by N.Y. Sun , 161; 
used by other penny papers, 161, 174, 
178, 184, 214. . . 

Lord, Chester S., managing editor of 
N.Y. Sun , 304. 

Los A ngrles Examiner, established, 382. 

Los Angeles Illustrated News, established 
as “tabloid,” 425. 

Loyalists, used Boston papers to support 
their cause, 83, 84; Gov. Hutchinson 
quoted on their writers for the press, 
83,* sought to counteract influence of 
Patriot papers, 93; used Rivington’s 
and Game’s New York papers, 94. 

Lyon, Matthew, convicted under Sedi- 
tion Law, 122. 

McClure, S. S., established first news- 
paper syndicate, 399. 

McCormick, Robert R., started N.Y. 
Daily News , 423. 

McDougall, “Walt,” cartoonist on N.Y. 
World, 330; facsimile of cartoon by, 
331; his humorous drawings in Sunday 
edition of N.Y. World, 340. 

McElrath, Thomas, partner of Greeley 
in N.Y. Tribune, 213; large stock- 
holder in Tribune , 220; gave Greeley 
free hand in editing of Tribime, 222. 

McEwen, Arthur, on staff of San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and of N.Y. Journal, 

355 ). 35 b- , „ . 

Macfadden, Bernarr, started Evening 
Graphic , 425; bought Phila. Daily 
News, 42 6. 

McLean, John R., purchased N.Y. Morn- 
ing Journal and sold it to Hears t, 
355 - 

McRae, Milton A., general manager of 
Scripps-McRae League, 410; retired, 
411. 

Madison, James, wrote part of Federalist , 
102; urged by Jefferson to write for 
newspapers, 114; attacked by Federal- 
ist papers, 139. 

Mallet, Elizabeth, published Daily Cow - 
ant, first daily paper in England, 16. 

Man , penny paper in New York, 168. 

Marble, Man ton, editor of New York 
World, 326. 

Maryland Gazette, established, 70. 

Massachusetts Centinel , requested con- 
tributions, iox; established, 103; name 
changed to Columbian Centinel , 104; 
facsimile of “Federal Edifice” car- 
toon in, 104; policies of, 105. 

Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News- 
Letter, continuation of Boston News- 
Letter, 83; used by Loyalists, 83; 
ceased publication, 83. 


Massachusetts Gazette and Post Boy, 
“Massachusettensis” letters in, 84. 

Massachusetts Spy, history of, 86 ff.; 
facsimile of snake and dragon cartoon 
in, 87. 

Mather, Rev. Increase, quoted in denun- 
ciation of James Franklin, 54. 

Mein, John, editor of Boston Chronicle, 
84 ff. 

Mercantile Journal, Boston, see Boston 
Mercantile Journal. 

Mercurius Aulicus, Royalist news-book, 
10. 

Mercurius Britannicus, publisher of the 
Continuation of our Weekly Newes , 8. 

Mercurius Gallobdgicus , semi-annual 
Latin chronicle, 10 n. 

Mercurius Infmnis, quoted on contents 
of news-books, 18. 

Mercurius M astix, quoted in criticism of 
advertising, 38. 

Mercurius Politicus , official news-book, 
xo. 

Mercurius Rusticns , quoted in criticism 
of news-books, 29-30. 

Mergenthaler, Ottmar, invented lino- 
type, 393- 

Middleton, Thomas, quoted on ballads, 
3. 

Miller, Charles R., editor of N.Y. Times , 
405- 

Minneapolis Tribune, 416. 

Mist's Journal, Defoe’s “letters intro- 
ductory” in, 22; Defoe’s letter on 
quacks in, 41. 

Mitchell, Edward P-, quoted on style of 
N.Y. Sun, 30 3; quoted on Dana’s con- 
tribution to journalism, 305. 

“Moon Hoax,” in N.Y. Sun , 162; Ed- 
gar Allan Poe quoted on, T62. 

“Moral War,” on Bennett and N.Y. 
Herald , 193. 

Morgen Journal, New York, purchased 
by Hearst, 353; circulation of, 36 1. 

Morning Courier, New Yorkj 145 ff.; com- 
bined with N.Y. Enquirer, 145; quoted 
on commercial support for papers, 148; 
police court reports in, 157, 

Morning Herald , London, see London 
Morning Herald. 

Morning Herald , New York, sec New 
York Herald. 

Morning Journal , New York, sec New 
York Journal. 

Morning Post , New York, failed as penny 
paper, 154. 

Mornings at Bow Street , 156; N.Y. Sun 
quoted on, 165. 

Mud diman, Henry, publisher of ofTidai 
news-books, xo; written news-letters 
of, 13; editor of Oxford Gazette, r$. 
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Munsey, Frank A., as newspaper pub- 
lisher, 413-15; quoted on need of news- 
paper consolidation, 413. 

Nation , history of, under Godkin, 270- 
92; its prospectus quoted, 271; fac- 
simile of, 273, James Russell Lowell 
quoted on, 274; quoted on its political 
independence, 277; called “the weekly 
day of judgment,” 278; quoted on 
book reviewing, 279; sold to Henry 
Villard, 280; Godkin quoted on sale of, 
280; Garrison quoted on sale of, 281; 
quoted on “yellow journalism.” 284- 
85; quoted on childishness of Amer- 
ican press, 287; Charles W. Eliot 
quoted on, 288; Daniel Coit Gilman 
quoted on, 289; Bowles quoted on, 
289; Garrison quoted on, 290; Rollo 
Ogden quoted on, 290; Fabian Frank- 
lin quoted on, 291. 

National Gazette , history of, 109 £L 

National Intelligencer , established, 130; 
proceedings of Congress in, 13 1, 141; 
as administration organ, 131, 151; 
bought by Gales, 140; its office sacked 
by British, 140. 

National Journal , as administration or- 
gan, 151. 

Nelson, William Rockhill, early life of, 
307; established Kansas City Star , 
308; quoted on purpose of Star, 313; 
quoted on futility of imitating com- 
petitors, 314; quoted on editing paper 
lor its readers, 314, 3x5; quoted on 
Weekly Star, 315; quoted on impor- 
tance of the reporter, 316; quoted on 
policy of Star, 317; quoted on relation 
of staff to policy of paper, 317; politi- 
cal beliefs of, 3x8; Star quoted on, 320; 
sale of Star under terms of his will, 

417. 

Neiv-Rn gland Courant, history of, 5 2-59. 

Ncw-England Palladium, Fisher Ames’s 
letter on influence of crime news pub- 
lished in, T36; excluded theater and 
lottery advertising, 148. 

New-England Weekly Journal , estab- 
lished, 60. 

New-ttampshire Gazette, established, 70. 

Now- Jersey Gazette, established, 90; 
quoted on Loyalist subsidies to press, 
93 - 

New Orleans Times-Picayune, 4x6. 

Newport Mercury, established, 70; re- 
moved to Rehobo th during Revolu- 
tion, 89. 

News-books, early English, 6-13; fac- 
simile of first, 7; facsimile of diurnal, 
xx. 

News-letters, written, of parliamentary 
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proceedings, 9; circulation of, 12; 
Muddiman’s, 13; John Campbell’s, in 
America, 13 n., 47. 

Newspaper Enterprise Association, or- 
ganized, 410. 

Newspaper Feature Service, organized, 
334 - 

Newspapers, first English, 13; origin of 
term, 13; first daily, in England, 16; 
first, for women, 16; first colonial, 44; 
first, in Pennsylvania, 61; first, in New 
York, 62; first colonial, established 
by political faction, 63; first, in 
other colonies, 69; first semi-weekly, 
in colonies, 69, 84, 86; character of 
early colonial, 74; first tri- weekly, in 
colonies, 86; number in colonies in 
I775> 88; character of, from 1750-1783, 
79, 98; first daily, in United States, 
101, 141; first administration, 107, 13 1; 
character of early political, in United 
States, 124-28; first, in Washington, 
D.C., 130; first weekly, made up from 
type used in daily, 135; character of, 
1800-1830, 152; first penny, 154; first 
penny, for women, i£8; first sensa- 
tional treatment of murder case in, 
181; character of first penny, 183-84; 
first war map in, 200; first full-page 
illustration in, 200; first use of seven 
pages in one issue of, by one adver- 
tiser, 203; beginning of modern head- 
lines in, 205; first regular department 
of book reviews in, 225; first pathetic 
“human interest” stories in, 225; 
first weekly journal of politics and 
literary criticism, 271; first crusading, 
322; first “ears” in, 327; beginning of 
sensational headlines in, 327; first use 
of sensational illustrations in, 328; 
first series of political cartoons in, 330; 
first cheap popular evening papers in 
New York, 334; first banner head- 
line in, 337; first colored supple- 
ment in Sunday, 339; first colored 
“comics” in, 339, 340; beginnings of 
“yellow journals,” 339; first two-page 
illustration in, 341; first daily circula- 
tion of a million copies, 342; first sensa- 
tional Sunday feature articles in, 357; 
first daily circulation of a million and a 
half copies, 360; first regular use of 
banner headlines, 365; first chain of, 
386, 410; first press association for 
chain of, 386, 4x0; first syndicate for 
chain of, 386, 410; first American il- 
lustrated daily, 395; first fiction and 
feature syndicate for, 399; first press 
associations for, 402; first wireless mes- 
sages for, 408; first rotogravure illus- 
trations in, 422; first colored roto- 
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gravures in, 422; first illustrated “ tab- 
loids,” 423. 

New York Associated Press, history of, 

4 ° 2 . 

New York Courier and Enquirer , see 
Courier and Enquirer. 

New York Daily Advertiser , established, 
101. 

New York Daily Mirror , see Daily 
Mirror , New York. 

New York Daily News , see Daily News , 
New York. 

New York Enquirer , established, 145. 

New-Yorker , established by Greeley, 21 1. 

New York Evening Graphic , see Evening 
Graphic . 

New York Evening Mail , see Evening 
Mail. 

New-York Evening Post , see Evening Post, 
New York. 

New York Evening Sun , see Evening Sun. 

New York Evening Telegram , see Evening 
Telegram . 

New York Evening World, see Evening 
World, New York. 

New-York Gazette, early history of, 62-64. 

New-York Gazette and General Advertiser, 
attacked by Cheetham, 133. 

New-York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, 
history of, 97-98. 

iVkw Herald, established, 185; 

policy of, 186; denounced police court 
news in penny papers, 187; contents of, 
188; circulation of, 188, 194, 20 1, 202, 
204.; suspended publication after fire, 
188; new office and equipment of, 189; 
Bennett’s personality in, 189; Bennett’s 
proposals for reform in, 190; its price 
increased to two cents, 190; Bennett 
quoted on the causes of its success, 191; 
its accounts of attacks on Bennett by 
Col. Webb, 192; Courier and Enquirer's 
and Journal of Commerce's attacks on it 
quoted, 192; its sensationalism, 193; 
“ Moral War” waged against it, 193; 
announcement of Bennett’s approach- 
ing marriage in, 194; society news in, 
195; its Wall Street news, 196; its 
enterprise in news gathering, 196; 
“anniversary meetings” reported in, 
197; news of sports in, 197; quoted on 
importance of telegraph to journalism, 
197; its extensive use of telegraph 
news, 198; illustrations in, 198; fac- 
simile of first full-page illustration in, 
199; Frederic Hudson on its staff, 200; 
its equipment and staff, 201; adver- 
tisements of quacks and nostrums in, 
2or; N.Y. Tribune and N.Y. Times 
quoted on its objectionable advertis- 
ing, 202; its innovations in advertis- 


ing, 202; advertising of N.Y. Ledger 
in, 203; its attitude toward slavery, 
204; Bowles quoted on the favorable 
attitude of Southern congressmen to- 
ward it, 204; London Times quoted it 
as representative of American opinion, 
205; President Lincoln’s effort to 
secure its support, 205; Civil War 
news fully reported in, 205; beginning 
of modern headlines in, 205; quoted 
on effect of cable on newspaper style, 
206; retirement of Bennett from, 207; 
its early years under James Gordon 
Bennett, Jr., 207; N.Y. Tribune 
quoted on Bennett’s methods in, 207; 
Bowles quoted on its contribution to 
American journalism, 208; Godkin 
quoted on its influence on other news- 
papers, 209; its price reduced to two 
cents, 330; quoted in praise of Pulitzer, 
335; purchased by Munsey, 414; com- 
bined with N.Y. Tribune, 414. 

New-York Journal, removed from New 
York during Revolutionaiy War, 90. 

New York Journal of Commerce, enter- 
prise of, in getting foreign news, 145; 
early history of, 147-48. 

New York Ledger, advertisements of, in 
N.Y. Herald, 203. 

New-York Loyal Gazette, published by 
Rivington, 94. 

New-York Mercury, established by Game, 
97 . 

New York Morning Post , see Morning 
Post. 

New-York Packet, removed to Fishkill 
during Revolution, 90. 

New York Press , bought by Munsey, 414; 
combined with N.Y. Sun, 4x4. 

New York Recorder, 399. 

New York Sun , see Sun, New York. 

New-York Times, established, 239; its 
editorial announcement quoted, 240; 
quoted on its policies, 242; circulation 
of, 244 ; news and headlines in, 244; its 
price increased to two cents, 245; 
quoted on objectionable advertising, 
246; advertising policy of, 246; capital 
required to launch it, 246; its circula- 
tion and value increased, 247; loss and 
recovery of its prestige, 248; facsimile 
of its headlines during Civil War 
period, 249; Godkin quoted on its 
contribution to journalism, 251; under 
George Jones after Raymond’s death, 
404; exposed Tweed Ring, 405; sold to 
new company, 405; taken over by 
Ochs, 405; circulation of, 406,* refused 
opportunities for profit in order to 
maintain independence, 406; quoted 
on reduction of price to one cent, 
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407; exchanged news, with London 
Times , 407; first American newspaper 
to use wireless, 408; increases in its cir- 
culation, 40S; completeness of its news 
during World War, 408; awarded 
Pulitzer prize, 409; distinctive char- 
acter of, 409; first paper to use roto- 
gravure, 422. 

New York Transcript , history of, 165-67; 
N.Y. Sun quoted on police court re- 
ports in, 165; quoted on police court 
reporters, 165; quoted on deterrent 
influence of crime news, 166; circula- 
tion of, 166; quoted in defense of patent 
medicine advertising, 167. 

New-York Tribune , attacked objection- 
able advertising in N.Y. Herald , 202; 
quoted on Bennett, 207; established, 
2 1 1, 212; its prospectus quoted, 2x2; 
Greeley quoted on its purpose, 213; 
circulation of, 214; quoted on sensa- 
tional crime news, 215; quoted on 
objectionable advertising in N.Y. Sun 
and N.Y. Herald, 216; quoted on ob- 
jections to theater advertising, 217; 
quoted on “hoaxing,” 217; quoted on 
neutral vs. party papers, 218; best 
current literature published in, 219; 
exposition of Fourierism in, 220; 
organized as a stock company, 221; its 
staff and plant in 1850, 221; articles of 
agreement of, 222; Bennett's attacks 
on, 222; its enterprise in getting news, 
223; establishment of Weekly Tribune, 

2 2d; circulation of Weekly , 224, 228; 
James Ford Rhodes quoted on in- 
fluence of Weekly, 225; its strong 
staff, 225; its support of unpopular 
causes, 226; quoted on its attitude 
toward new ideas, 227; its opposition 
to slavery, 228; quoted on secession, 
229; its “ war-cry," 230; its advocacy 
of emancipation, 231; attack by mob 
on its office, 231; Whitelaw Reid 
succeeded Greeley as editor, 233; its 
contribution to journalism, 237; com- 
bined with N.Y. Herald, 414; guar- 
anteed its advertising, 418. 

New-York Weekly Journal , established 
by Zcnger, 63; first American paper 
started by political faction, 64; pub- 
lished account of Zenger’s trial, 66. 

New York World, see World, New York. 

Noah, Mordecai.M., Editor of N. Y. En- 
quirer, 185; editor of Evening Star, 193. 

North American, Philadelphia, estab- 
lished, rox; combined with Phila. 
Public Ledger, 4x6. 

N orth-Carolina Gazette, established, 70. 

Northcliffe, Lord, started Daily Mirror, 
424, 426. 
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Ochs, Adolph S., publisher of Chatta- 
nooga Times, 403; publisher of N.Y. 
Times , 403-10. 

Ogden, Rollo, quoted on influence of 
Nation and N.Y. Evening Post , 290. 

Outcault, R. F., originated “Yellow 
Kid” “comic” for N.Y. World, 339; 
joined staff of N.Y. Journal, 356. 

Oxford Gazette, first English newspaper, 
13 - 

Paine, Thomas, as pamphleteer and 
newspaper writer, 90-93; quoted on 
independence of colonies and abolition 
of slavery, 91; his “ Crisis” quoted, 91; 
Leslie Stephen quoted on, 92; Moses 
Coit Tyler quoted on, 92; quoted on 
loss of influence by Federalist papers, 
138. 

Paper, for newspapers, scarcity of, in 
colonies, 70, 90. 

Paper mills, in colonies, 90, 100. 

Parks, William, published Maryland 
Gazette and Virginia Gazette, 70. 

Parliamentary proceedings, publication 
of, forbidden, 26; published in dis- 
guised form, 26; right to publish, 
established, 27. 

Patent medicines, advertising of, see 
Advertising. 

Patriot writers in colonial papers, 81-82, 
86, 88, 91-93. 

Patterson, Joseph Medill, started N.Y. 
Daily News, 423. 

Peeke, Samuel, editor of A Perfect 
Diurnall, 9. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, established by 
Keimer, 67; bought by Benjamin 
Franklin, 69; published “Join or Die” 
snake cartoon, 76; suspended publica- 
tion during Revolution, 89. 

Pennsylvania Journal, ‘ 1 Tombstone ’ ' 
number of, 79; facsimile of “Tomb- 
stone ” number, 80; suspended publica- 
tion during Revolution, 89; Paine's con- 
tributions in, 91; criticized Gaine, 98. 

Pennsylvania Ledger, Tory newspaper, 
90. 

Pennsylvania Packet, removed from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster during 
Revolution, 89; Paine's contributions 
in, 91; became first American daily 
paper, 101; later history of, iox . 

Penny Magazine, published in London, 
155; large circulation of, 155; credited 
by Phila. Public Ledger and Boston 
Times with demonstrating possibility 
of penny papers, 156 n., 178. 

Penny periodicals in England, 155. 

Penny papers, first, in United States, 
154-84; causes of their publication. 
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155; most popular features of,. 156; 
English police court reports mutated 
in, 156-58; reports of criminal trials in, 
156, 158; N.Y. Sun, first successful, 
158-65; “London plan” of distribu- 
tion adopted by, 16 1; cash system 
adopted by, 161; popularity of small 
size of, 164; N.Y. Transcript , first 
evening, 165; names of, 168; Woman 
and Ladies’ Morning Star, . first for 
women, 168; Boston Daily Times , first 
successful outside of New York, 171-755 
Phila. Public Ledger , offshoot of N.Y. 
Sun , 175-79; Baltimore Sun , offshoot of 
Public Ledger , 179-80; first sensational 
murder case exploited in, .181-83; 
brought about new condition in news- 
paper economics, 183; general char- 
acter of, 184; N.Y. Herald a penny 
paper for first year, 185, 190; N.Y. 
Tribune a penny paper for first year, 
214, 219; N.Y. Times began as penny 
paper, 247. 

Penny Papers for the People , published in 
England, 155. 

Philadelphia Daily News , first “tabloid 5 
in Philadelphia, bought by Macfadden, 
426. 

Philadelphia Evening Post , changed 
allegiance during Revolution, 89. 

Philadelphia North American , see North 
American . 

Philadelphia Public Ledger , see Public 
Ledger. 

Philadelphia Sun , established as “tab- 
loid 55 by Cyrus K. Curtis, 426. 

Philadelphia Times , bought by Munsey, 
413; discontinued, 414- 

Pittsburgh newspapers, 412, 4x7. 

Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser , 
first daily paper in Boston, 14m. 

Police court news, “human interest” 
treatment of, in London Morning 
Herald , 156; Morning Herald news 
stories imitated in first American 
penny papers, 156 ff.; criticism of, 157; 
in N.Y. Sun, 160, 164; in N.Y. Tran- 
script, 165; N.Y. Transcript quoted 
on deterrent influence of, 166; criti- 
cized by Ladies’ Morning Star , 169; in 
Boston Times , 171; criticized by Bos- 
ton papers, 172; in Phila. Public 
Ledger, 175; Public Ledger quoted on 
deterrent influence of, 175; in Balti- 
more Sum, 180; Bennett quoted on, 
187-88; Greeley quoted in criticism 
of, 213. 

Pony expresses, run by newspapers, 145 ; 
run by N.Y. Herald , 197. 

Porcupine’s Gazette, established by Cob- 
bett, 117 fif. 


Port Folio, established as literary Journal 
by Joseph Dennie, 129. 

Poulson’s American General Advertiser 3 
101. 

Premier Syndicate, 384. 

Press agents, 420-21. 

Printers’ Ink, proposed statute against 
fraudulent advertising, 419- 

Printing presses, first, in colonies, 43; 
first, in Boston, 435 first, in Philadel- 
phia, 43; wooden, in colonies, 70; im- 
ported from England, 90; first, made 
in colonies, 90; cylinder, used by 
New York papers, 145; hand, used by 
N.Y. Sun, 158; Napier, used by N.Y. 
Sun, 163; hand, used by Phila. Public 
Ledger, 178; Napier, used by Public 
Ledger, 178; Napier, used by N.Y. 
Herald , 189; four-cylinder, used by 
N.Y. Herald , 201; type-revolving, 
used by N.Y. Herald, 201; type-re- 
volving, used by N.Y. Tribune, 222; 
type-revolving, used by N.Y. Times, 
247; old cylinder, used by Kansas City 
Star, 308; first color, installed by N.Y. 
World , 339-40; color, installed by 
N.Y. Journal, 357; history of news- 
paper, 393-95; first newspaper per- 
fecting, 394; rotogravure, 422. 

Propaganda, before, during, and after 
World War, 420-22. 

Publicity, newspaper, 420-22. 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia, early his- 
tory of, 175-79; quoted on deterrent 
influence of crime news, 175; quoted 
on featuring of crime news, 176; 
quoted in criticism of American 
press, 176; quoted on function of ed- 
itor, 177; neutral in politics, 178; cir- 
culation of, 178; advertising policy of, 
179; bought by Cyrus K. Curtis, 416. 

Publick Intelligencer, established, ro. 

Publick Occurrences, first attempt to pub- 
lish a newspaper in colonies, 44; fac- 
simile of, 45; quoted on its purpose, 
46; news in, 46. 

Publishers’ Press Association, organized, 
403. 

Pulitzer, Albert, publisher of N.Y. Morn- 
ing Journal , 355. 

Pulitzer, Joseph, early life of, 322-23; 
purchased St. Louis Post and Dis- 
patch, 324; quoted on policy of Post- 
Dispatch, 324; bought ^ New York 
World, 325; quoted on policies of World , 
326-27; quoted on purpose of World , 
334; N.Y. Herald quoted on his re- 
tirement, 335; his attitude in Vene- 
zuelan crisis, 336-38; his fight against 
U.S. Bond issue, 338; rivalry between 
him and Hearst, 338-39; his attitude 
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in crisis with Spain, 341; quoted on 
Spanish- American War, 342, 344; dis- 
liked large headlines, 343; his opposi- 
tion to “imperialism,” 343; his in- 
struction on treatment of Hearst as 
gubernatorial candidate, 345; de- 
nounced by Roosevelt in message to 
Congress, 346 ; indicted for libel on Fed- 
eral government, 347; quoted on ob- 
jectives to be sought by editors of 
World, 349-50; endowed school of 
journalism at Columbia University, 
35°, 352; established prizes to encour- 
age better journalism, 351; value of 
his estate, 351; his contribution to 
journalism, 351-53. 

Pulitzer, Ralph, became head of N.Y. 
World , 344. 

Questions and answers, in Dunton’s 
Athenian Mercury and Athenian Or- 
acle, 15; in Ladies Mercury , 16; pop- 
ularity of, in newspapers, 16; satirized 
by Addison, 16. 

Ralph, Julian, joined staff of N.Y. Jour- 
nal, 356. 

Raymond, Henry J., on staff of N.Y. 
Tribune, 214, 239; editor of N.Y. 
Times , 239; Greeley quoted in praise 
of, 239, 250; quoted on purpose and 
policies of Times , 240-41, 242; quoted 
on editorial writing in Europe and 
America, 241; quoted on London 
Times and American papers, 242; 
quoted on independent vs. party pa- 
pers, 243; quoted on advertising policy 
of Times, 246; quoted on capital re- 
quired for a new paper, 247; his politi- 
cal activities, 247-48; Godkin quoted 
on his contribution to journalism, 251; 
his work as journalist, 251; offered 
Godkin position on Times , 271. 

Register of Debates , published by Gales 
and Seaton, 152. 

Reid, Whitelaw, succeeded Greeley as 
editor or N.Y. Tribune, 233. 

Remington, Frederic, illustrator for N.Y. 
Journal, 363, 371, 372. 

Rhode, -Island Gazette, established, 60, 70. 

Rhodes, James Ford, quoted on N.Y. 
Weekly Tribune, 225. 

Richmond Examiner, attacked under Se- 
dition Law, 1 21; edited by Callender, 
128. 

Ripley, George, edited department of 
book reviews in N.Y. Tribune, 225, 

^ 2 79 - 

Rives, John C., publisher of Washington 
Globe, 152. 

Rivington, James, Loyalist editor and 


publisher, 94-97; quoted on freedom 
of the press, 94-95; quoted in apology 
for his Loyalist sympathy, 95-96; 
Freneau quoted on, 96. 

Robinson Crusoe, published serially in 
London Post, 23. 

Robinson-Jewett murder case, in Ladies 1 
Morning Star, 169; in Boston Times , 
173; in Phila. Public Ledger, 176; in 
New York penny papers, 181-82; 
treatment of it criticized by Boston 
Times , 182, by Boston Evening Tran- 
script , 182, and by N.Y. Courier and 
Enquirer, 183. 

Robinson, Solon, agricultural editor and 
writer of “human interest” stories in 
N.Y. Tribune , 225. 

Rotogravure, first used by N.Y. Times, 
422; first colored, 422. 

Royal Gazette, New York, published by 
Rivington, 94. 

Royal ' Pennsylvania Gazette, published 
during British occupation of Philadel- 
phia, 90. 

Russell, Benjamin, editor and publisher 
of Massachusetts Centinel, 103-05; 
his “Federal Edifice” cartoon, 104; 
quoted on Cobbett, 119; his “Monu- 
mental Inscription,” 132; his head- 
lines on news of Hartford Convention, 
140. 

St. Louis Chronicle, first penny paper 
west of the Mississippi, 412. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, established, 
324; bought Republic, 416. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, established, 324. 

St. Louis Westliche Post , see Westliche 
Post. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, 4x6. 

San Francisco Examiner, under Hearst, 
354; its New York office removed from 
World Building, 356. 

San Francisco Illustrated Herald , estab- 
lished as “tabloid,” 425. 

Schools of journalism, Pulitzer’s endow- 
ment of the school of journalism at 
Columbia University, 350; beginnings 
and growth of, 426-27; Council on Ed- 
ucation for Journalism established, 
427. 

Schurz, Carl, an editor of St. Louis West- 
liche Post, 233, 265; editor of N.Y. 
Evening Post, 2 80-8 r. 

Scripps Coast League, organized, 41 1* 

Scripps, Edward W., founded evening 
papers in Middle West, 392; president 
of Scripps-McRae League, 4x0; started 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
410; organized Scripps Coast League, 
41 x; retired, 4x1; death of, 412. 
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Scripps-Howard Newspapers, organiza- 
tion and growth of, 411-12. 

Scripps, James E., founded _ Detroit 
Evening News, 392; assisted in estab- 
lishing other evening papers, 392. 

Scripps, James G., succeeded Edward 
W. Scripps in control of Scripps enter- 
prises, 41 1 ; death of, 412. 

Scripps-McRae League of Newspapers, 
first chain of papers, 386; develop- 
ment of, 410-12. ^ b 

Scripps-McRae Press Association, first 
press association connected with chain 
of papers, 3S6; organized, 403; reor- 
ganized as United Press Associations, 
403. 

Scripps, Robert P., editorial director of 
Scripps-McRae League, 411; partner 
in. Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 411. 

Seaton, William W., publisher of Na- 
tional Intelligencer , 13 1, 141. 

Sedition Law, 120-23. 

Seditious libel, see Libel, seditious. 

Sensationalism, in penny papers, 158, 
164, 166, 173, 176, 181-83, 184; m 
N.Y. Herald , 193 ; N. Y. Tribune quoted 
on that of N.Y. Herald , 207; Godkin 
quoted on that of N.Y. Herald , 209; 
Greeley quoted on, 212, 213, 215: 
Godkin quoted on, 285, 37 7; revived 
by N.Y. World, 322, 352; in headlines 
of N.Y. World, 333; in feature articles 
in N.Y. World, 353; in feature articles 
in N.Y. Journal , 357; in news and 
headlines of N.Y. Journal, 359, .3^9; 
372-75, 380; denounced by President 
Roosevelt, 381; in Hearst papers, 386; 
influence of World’s, on other papers, 
392; in “tabloids,” 426. 

Serle, Ambrose, quoted on influence of 
Patriot papers, 93; in charge of New- 
York Gazette, 98. 

Sewall, Samuel, quoted on Publick Oc- 
currences, 44. 

Sheppard, Samuel, criticized newspaper 
advertising, 38. 

Shirley, James, criticized news writers, 
28. 

“Silence Dogood” letters, by Benjamin 
Franklin in New-Englaiid Courant, 
16 n.\ 56. 

Simmons, A. H., a founder of Phila. Pub- 
lic Ledger, 175. 

Smalley, George W., quoted on influence 
of cable on journalistic style, 206. 

Smith, Delavan, indicted for libel in Pan- 
ama Canal scandal, 346. 

Smith, Samuel Harrison, established Na- 
tional Intelligencer , 130; reported con- 
gressional proceedings, 13 1. 

Society news, in N.Y. Herald, 159; in 


N.Y. Journal, 363, 380; N.Y. Daily 
News quoted on, 244. 

South Carolina Gazette, established, 70. 

South-Car olina Weekly Journal , estab- 
lished, 70. 

Spectator, established by Addison and 
Steele, 20; circulation of, 20; quoted 
on its policy, 20-21; quoted in criti- 
cism of papers, 21; imitated by other 
essay papers, 21; popularity of, in 
book form, 22; reprinted in New-Eng - 
land Courant, 55; imitated by Benja- 
min Franklin, 56; imitated in Nav-Eng- 
land Weekly Journal, 60; quoted in 
New York Weekly Journal and New 
York Gazette, 64; imitated in early 
colonial papers, 74- 

Stamp Act, resistance of newspapers to, 
79* 

Stanley, Henry M., sent to Africa by 
N.Y. Herald to find Dr. Livingstone, 
207. 

Steele, Richard, established Taller, 1 9; 
quoted on policy of Taller, 19; edited 
Spectator with Addison, 20; quoted in 
criticism of news writers, 30, 31; 
quoted on advertising by quacks, 40* 

Stephen, Leslie, quoted on Thomas 
Paine as journalist, 92, 

Stereotyping, begun by newspapers, 394; 
number of plates cast for one issue of 
N.Y. World, 395; by autoplate, 396. 

Stone, Melville E., general manager of 
Associated Press, 402-03. 

Sun, Baltimore, see Baltimore Sun. 

Sun, New York, origin of, 154; quoted 
on police court reporters, 157; estab- 
lished, 158; its introductory announce- 
ment quoted, 158; facsimile of second 
page of, 159; quoted on its policy, 
160; its circulation, 160, 163; “Moon 
Hoax” published in, 162; sold by 
Day to Beach, 163; quoted on its influ- 
ence, 163; reasons for its success, T64; 
Greeley quoted in criticism of, 2x6, 
218, 219; history of, from its sale by 
Day to its purchase by Dana, 293-94; 
its introductory editorial by Dana 
quoted, 295; quoted on English and 
American newspaper style, 297; 
quoted on restricting advertising, 2Q9; 
its circulation, 299; political policies 
of, 300-03; news writing and “human 
interest” in, 303-04; Edward P. Mitch- 
ell quoted on its influence, 305; 
Pulitzer on its staff, 324; bought by 
Munsey, 414; became evening paper, 
414. 

Sunday newspapers, “extra” issued by 
N.Y. Transcript on Sunday, 182; first 
colored supplement and first colored 
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“comics” in, 339; sensational feature 
articles in N.Y. World, 353; sensational 
feature articles in N.Y. Journal , 357; 
magazine sections of N.Y. Journal , 
3S7i 2>T L: > syndicates furnished features 
to, 401; magazine sections of N.Y. 
Times , 406; first rotogravure sections 
in, 422; first colored rotogravures in, 
422. 

Swain, William, a founder of Phila. Tub- 
lie Ledger, 175. 

Swinnerton, James, illustrator for Sa?i 
Francisco Examiner , 355. 

Syndicates, newspaper, beginnings and 
development of, 399-402. 

“Tabloids,” N.Y. Illustrated Daily News 
started, 423-24; in London, 424; N.Y. 
Daily Mirror established, 425; N.Y. 
Evening Graphic established, 425; 
circulation of those in New York, 425, 
426; three started by Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., 425; Boston Advertiser 
changed to “tabloid,” 42$; Buffalo 
Star-Enquirer published in “tabloid” 
form, 426; Phila. Sun started, 426; 
Philadelphia Daily News established 
and bought by Macfadden, 426. 

Tappan, Arthur, founded N.Y. Journal 
of Commerce, 147. 

Tatlcr , established by Steele, 19; quoted 
on its policy, 19; quoted in criticism of 
news writers, 30, 31. 

“Taxes on Knowledge” in England, 24. 

Taxes on newspapers, in England, 24; in 
Massachusetts and New York, 77; 
under Stamp Act, 79. 

Taylor, Bayard, on staff of N.Y. Tribune, 
226; quoted on popularity of N.Y. 
Tribune in Middle West, 228. 

Telegraph, N.Y. Herald quoted on im- 
portance to press of invention of, 197; 
N.Y. Herald quoted on its effect on 
Washington, D.C. papers, 198; Boston 
Evening Transcript quoted on develop- 
ment of, 198; Greeley quoted on its 
use by American newspapers, 224; its 
decentralizing effect on newspapers, 
252 - 

Telephone, invention and development 
of, 397; its use by newspapers, 397. 

Thomas, Isaiah, published Massachusetts 
Spy , 86; wrote History of Printing in 
America , 88. 

Time»Piece, New York, editor of, in- 
dicted for seditious libel, 123, 

Townsend, Edward W., on staff of N.Y. 
Journal , 356, 359. 

Tweed Ring, Bowles quoted on lessons of, 
263; N.Y. Sun missed chance to expose 
it, 302; exposed by N.Y. Times , 405. 


Tyler, Moses Coit, quoted on Thomas 
Paine as journalist, 92. 

Typewriter, invention of, 397; its use by 
newspapers, 397. 

United Press, maintained syndicate serv- 
ice for Sunday papers, 401; es- 
tablished, 402; combined with N.Y. 
Associated Press, 402; failed, 402; 
name applied to United Press Associa- 
tions, 403. 

United Press Associations (also known 
as United Press), organized, 403; de- 
velopment of, 404. 

United States Telegraph, established, 151. 

Universal Instructor in All Arts and 
Sciences; and Pennsylvania Gazette , 
established, 67; prospectus quoted, 67; 
quoted on news in English papers, 68; 
sold to Benjamin Franklin, 69; became 
Pennsylvania Gazette, 69. 

Universal Service, established, 384. 

Universal Spectator, quoted in criticism 
of news of criminal and divorce trials, 
32. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, Jr., established 
three “tabloids,” 425. 

Villard, Henry, bought N.Y. Evening 
Post and Nation, 280. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison, sold N.Y. 
Evening Post, 416. 

Virginia Gazette, established, 70. 

Walter, Lynde M., editor of Boston 
Evening Transcript, 149. 

Washington, D.C., first newspapers in, 
130; administration organs in, 13 1, 
1 51; importance of newspapers of, 
153; effect of telegraph on newspapers 
of, 198, 252. 

Washington Daily News , Scripps-McRae 
evening “tabloid,” 425. 

Washington Federalist, 130, 132. 

Washington, George, urged Jefferson to 
discharge Freneau, no; Bache’s attacks 
on, in Aurora quoted, 116; quoted on 
National Gazette and Aurora, 124; 
quoted on attacks on him in press, 125. 

Washington Times , bought by Munsey, 
413; sold to Brisbane and Hearst, 382, 
4x4. 

Watterson, Henry, quoted on Bowles, 
269. 

Webb, James Watson, editor of N.Y. 
Courier and Enquirer , 146; assaulted 
Bennett, 192; started “Moral War” 
against Bennett, 193. 

Webster, Noah, editor of American 
Minerva, 1x1—15; his prospectus for 
Minerva quoted, 1x2; Jefferson quoted 
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on his letters of “Curtius,” 1x4; 
Bache’s attack on him quoted, 115; 
quoted on evils of partisan journalism, 
125. 

Weed, Thurlow, editor of Albany Even- 
ing Journal , 205; induced Bennett to 
change Herald’s policy, 205; associated 
with Greeley in politics, 228. 

Weekely Newes , facsimile of, 7 ; not a title 
of a news-book, 8. 

Weekly Rehearsal, 85. 

Westliche Post , St. Louis, Pulitzer on staff 
of, 323; Pulitzer part owner of, 324. 

Wheeler, A. C., on staff of N.Y. Journal , 

356, 359- T . r „ 

White, Horace, editor of Chicago Tribune , 
234; quoted on Bowles, 268; on staff of 
N.Y. Evening Post, 280, 281. 

Wight, John, wrote police court reports 
for London Morning Herald, 156; his 
reports imitated in N.Y. Transcript , 
165. 

Wilkes, John, editor of North Briton , 
27; aided London newspapers in 
struggle to report parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, 27 ; honored in America, 27; 
his writings reprinted in Boston Chron- 
icle , 84. 

Wilmington Chronicle , established, 70. 

Winter, William, dramatic critic on N.Y. 
Tribune, 233. 

Wireless telegraphy, first trans-Atlantic 
message, sent to N.Y. Times, 408. 

Wisconsin News , bought by Hearst, 382. 

Wisner, George, police court reporter and 
part owner of N.Y. Sun, 160. 

Wither, George, quoted in criticism of 
news periodicals, 29. 

Woman, first penny paper for women, 
168. 

Women, first papers for, 16; sought as 
readers by early colonial papers, 69; 
first penny papers for, 168; Raymond 
quoted on their influence on news- 
papers, 242; newspapers sought to se- 
cure them as readers, 399; Bok quoted 
on them as not reading newspapers, 
400; first newspaper syndicates fur- 
nished material of interest to, 399-401. 

Women’s departments in newspapers, 
N.Y. Journal’s Sunday supplement 
called Woman’s Home Journal , 357, 
37 1 , 399; begun in N.Y. newspapers, 
399; first newspaper syndicates fur- 
nished material for, 399-401. 

Women in journalism, Elizabeth Mallet 
established first daily paper in Eng- 
land, 16; on staff of New-England 


Courant, 56; “Ann Oddbody” edited 
first penny paper for women, 168; Mar- 
garet Fuller on staff of N.Y. Tribune , 
255; Winifred Black on staff of Hearst 
papers, 355, 35^, 3 S S j 

Woodfall, Henry Sampson, acquitted on 
charge of seditious libel, 27. 

World, New York, Godkin quoted on 
£k jingoism 75 of, 284; its history before 
Pulitzer bought it, 325-26; quoted on 
its policies, 326; sensational headlines 
in, 328; sensational news in, 328; 
illustrations in, 328, 331, 339-40, 341, 
353; Journalist quoted on its illustra- 
tions, 329; circulation of, 329, 332, 
339, 341, 342, 367; forced other papers 
to reduce their prices, 329; gained in 
advertising, 330; its cartoons in pre- 
sidential campaign of 1884, 330; 
Cleveland quoted on value of its sup- 
port, 331; quoted on reasons for its suc- 
cess, 332; sensational crusades in, 333; 
its campaign to raise funds for pedes- 
tal of Statue of Liberty, 333; Evening 
World established, 334; new building 
of, 334; Pulitzer’s retirement from, 

335- 36; its policy in Venezuelan crisis, 

336- 38; its campaign against private 
sale of U.S. bonds, 33S; members of its 
staff went over to N.Y. Journal, 338; 
“ Yellow Kid ?; in, 339; first color press 
of, 339; colored Sunday supplement of, 
340; sensational display of news be- 
fore Spanish-American War, 34 r— 43; 
Frank I. Cobb on staff of, 344; its 
crusade against insurance companies, 
344; President Roosevelt quoted on its 
exposure of Panama Canal scandal, 
346; its editors indicted for libel, 347; 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in libel 
case quoted, 348; quoted on libel suit 
of Judge Gaynor, 349; its contribution 
to journalism, 351-53. 

“Yellow journalism,” denounced by 
Godkin, 284, 342, 377-78; origin of 
term, 339. 

“ Yellow Kid,” a “comic” in N.Y. World 
and N.Y. Journal , 339; faseimile of, 
340- 

Zenger, John Peter, publisher of Nm 
York Weekly Journal , 27, 63; his arrest 
and trial for seditious libel, 65; English 
comments on his trial, 66. 

Zinc etchings, first used in newspapers, 
395. 
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